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It was years since Mrs.,3uttoH and I had met: * We 
were girls together, bnt when Sophie married* she 
went up to town, and was top'^busy helping her spoilse 
in the management of bis fioffee-house in Covent G^t- 
dent to hold any commUmcation with the friends/pf" 
her girlhood. But I had^come to London with; my 
lady, who, yielding to the pea^suajsion bf tl>e ^Gpuhtess 
of Bray, was about to see the ^orld of '.yhiiih* she 
knew little save from gossip, or f i*om» what t)iie could 
gather out of the news sheet which the post-boy 
brought us every Tuesday. 

When we had settled down, and Lady EUenor 
was beginning to feel at home, I went in a sedan to 
Button's Coffee-house, which stood opposite its rival 
place of call and gossip — " Tom's " — to 'see whether 
Sophie still lived, and, if so, how she prospered. The 
chairmen, out of pure mischief, knowing that I was 
naught but a countrywoman, unused to town ways, 
set me down at the public door, where a number of 

1 



2 THE BARONET IN CORDUROY 

gehtlemen were standing. They stared to see a gen- 
tlewoman step out, and one, who saw the grins on 
th^ faces of the bearers, and suspected their joke, 
came forward, hat under arm, and asked whether 
there had not been some mistake; for while there was 
no law to forbid it, ladies were not supposed to enter 
the public room. 

" 'Tis one of the gentlemen's preserves, madam.'* 
He was as polite to me as if I had been young 
and pretty. as» any .of those who were riding by, and 
were IfiCughmsc at Ai^ behind their faces. 

, • ^^Xy^^h 9aJle<f "fo* sp^ Mrs. Button," I answered. 
/ ••''•3r}i^n, madam^ fb'^'ixi£y best find her by ringing 
/the Bell at the door in th§ passage. I will escort you 

•* thithbr." 

• • . • 

• ..••* And he did. 

'....•••I. found Sophie in her/pWn*especial chamber, from 
* Vw^ce we could see, .{hrpjigh the glass framework 
wklcfr^^'^s the only * Jbaarrier between this and the 
puyi€r.rQjS)ni,''a11't'liaf'.cl^nCed. We talked for a full 
houif a'Mut^what had fhanced since her wedding-day, 
and I cordd not* refrain from congratulating her on 
her. prosperous condition. She had the look of a well- 
to-do citizen's wife, and there was an air of comfort 
even in the place from whence she kept watch to 
assure herself that the customers were not neglected. 
It was only natural that I should contrast my own 
estate with hers. She was as old as I ; but, far from 
looking forty-four, she would have passed for five- 
and-twenty, and unlike a poor gentlewoman with as 
many pounds per annum as I had now lived years, 
she enjoyed an income which would have brought her 
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a crowd of suitors had she been a widow. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it was the smallness of my patrimony 
that brought me up to town as chaperon to Lady 
Ellenor Froude, the sweetest woman of one and 
twenty the world could hope to see. 

At the end of the hour I was left alone for a lit- 
tle space, because Sophie had need just then to look 
after her wenches, something having gone wrong. In 
her absence I amused myself by watching the gen- 
tlemen. . w . 

A gallant seated before tliQ Sre attr^tctocl my 
attention beyond the others. .;;H§ sat ther£,;l\aD^an 
pockets, and with feet out^tre.tch^, and took not;tbe 
slightest notice of anything that was going on 'about 
him. Men came and went ; oi\e asking if Mr. Addison 
had arrived; a second vhether Mr. Daniel Defoe*had,. 
left him any word. Othexs, content with a nod to 
acquaintances at the tables,, propped letters into vh^^ 
was called "The Lion's JEiea(3lj,,'* beside the \)aii, f&^iz 
infic the handsome barmaid \q tell^'this one add.^at, 
when they should come, to look within, be^ii^ie^some- 
thing of ipiportance had been lodged tl^ere; for their 
early perusal. 

I could hear all this through the open casement, 
the bar being close by. The girl, ogled by young 
bloods who had come hither ostensibly for coffee, but 
really for a chat with her, answered saucily, or with 
respect, according to the esteem in which she held 
her interro^tors, and when she was more than usu- 
ally caustic in her reply her admirers roared out their 
appreciation of her wit. One declared her fit to mate 
with Doctor Swift ; then looked round quickly, to see 
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whether the doctor, who frequented the place, were 
present, and had heard him. 

Laughter was without stint, and more than once 
there was a disturbance, when political talk passed 
into wranghng, and then to something dangerously 
like violence, as when one worthy, more emphatic 
than poUte, tossed the contents of his coffee-cup 
into the face of the man who ventured to disagree 
with him. 

Sophie,^ on* returning, told me that such shindies 
were ro.x^.\ lAs a tule* men sat down for a leisurely 
smoI^*^\u^ & ^uiet :r^8Bd2't>t .talked reasonably to their 
croo}^ bv^r the tableV^t^cVTog up such news as was 
runnnjg through the towil! To swear at " Button's " 

• was to be a money losei;, for the girl at the bar, if 

• she*£|ot to hear of it — ^antl that she was certain to do, 

• tej>.«yimirers being on thJfe»*alqVt to serve her — ^went 
•td*f£^*pffender with th^ toy] find demanded a shilling. 
*A flua^felsome fellow4*^it(Q^«as the coffee-thrower, had 
to^y*.^ V'didies/\rpuqd, which w&s no small ex- 
pendrore^if the leiy^ fook place at the busy hour of 
the day. '•-•.•••' 

Conversation that morning was unusually ani- 
mated, for London was on the qui vive because of the 
impeachment of the Reverend Doctor Sacheverell for 
having preached in St. Paul's, before the Lord Mayor 
and aldermen, a sermon which contained maUcious, 
scandalous, and seditious libels reflecting on her 
Majesty and her Government, and other matters. 
Party feeling ran so high that such a sermon was 
construed into high crime and misdemeanor by some, 
but was, in the opinion of others, meritorious. As a 
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consequence the money-box was in greater request 
than usual, and the barmaid was happy. 

Whenever she passed Sir Eustace Cely, as the 
gallant before the fire was named, she looked at him 
disapprovingly. She wondered that he could be quiet 
amid such jangling, and that he did not so much as 
turn round to make a protest when a red-hot poli- 
tician sent the contents of his cup, not into his 
opponent's face, as he intended, but over the moody 
baronet's breeches. He must have been absorbed in 
matters which, to him, were of more pressing moment. 
A copy of The Tatler lay at his elbow, but he would 
not look at it, nor did he care to read The Daily 
Courant. When the boy from the bar — fearing the 
loss of a gratuity from so unprofitable a customer — 
went to ask him for his further orders, he was told 
to betake himself to the devil. 

The baronet was by no means a pleasing object 
to me ; yet I could not keep my eyes away from him. 
Sophie, however, telling me that there were better 
men to look at, although none were so handsome, 
pointed out some who came and went; men whose 
names I had heard, but whose faces I had not seen. 
A few of them were in much repute as men of letters ; 
others were of high political rank. Doctor Swift 
among the former, also Mr. Steele — not yet Sir 
Richard — ^and Mr. Addison. This last had walked 
in shyly, and looked about for a quiet corner, but 
Mr. Defoe, who entered at his heels, took forcible 
possession of the essayist, and espying Swift, beck- 
oned to him and Steele. The quaternion of free lances 
in the world of literature hobnobbed with their heads 
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over the table, as if the others in " Button's " that 
morning were no concern of theirs, and all they had 
in mind was what could be said in the next number 
of The Tatler anent Sacheverell's trial in West- 
minster Hall. 

I suppose that they sat too near to Cely to please 
him, and their incessant murmur of suggestions and 
disapproval breaking in upon his thoughts, he walked 
to the window, where he gazed into the street. 

At the time it was comparatively empty, but after 
a while the thoroughfare became congested with 
hackney-coaches, sedan-chairs, and foot-passengers of 
all conditions. Among the crowd were men of fashion 
and women of beauty. Some of the ladies, who could 
neither be accounted beautiful nor pretty, made up 
for their lack of personal charms by more than ordi- 
nary attention to their dress, or by a boldness of 
speech which reminded one of the creatures who hailed 
from the fish-market at Billingsgate. Their talk sur- 
prised me, who had newly come from the country, but 
Sophie Button laughed. She, too, had been iSUed 
with wonder when first she came to the capital, but 
she soon discovered that the language of the high- 
class ladies was startling in its coarseness and vul- 
garity, and none seemed troubled about it, the godly 
Quakers and people of that sort excepted. From 
what I heard at the window it was a question with 
me as to whether the fishwife or the lady of quality 
would come off second best in a contest of invective. 

Meanwhile the fishwives and others were mixed up 
with my lords and ladies in the crowd which moved 
past, elbowing it with the fine gentlemen, or staring 
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boldly into the coaches and chairs at seasoned women 
of the court, or at rosy-cheeked maidens — ^like my 
own Lady Ellenor — fresh from the country, rich and 
gay, with faces that had not yet been spoiled with 
paint, and would have been robbed of their charm 
had they been patched and powdered. 

The noise grew to such dimensions that those who 
sat at the tables dropped their discussions and 
crowded to the windows. Sir Eustace was so ab-^ 
sorbed in what he saw that he made no room for any, 
and they had to content themselves with peeping over 
his shoulders or between the loops of his arms, while 
he kept his hands in his pockets. The screams and 
party cries, however, were too exciting for men to 
stand on ceremony, and before long the baronet was 
crowded into the corner. 

"What's the meaning of all this?" cried St. 
John, looking to Lord Somers, who was entering the 
room. 

" The trial is over, and London is agog with the 
news that Sacheverell is suspended from preaching 
for three years, and that his sermon is to be burned 
to-night outside the Exchange by the common hang- 
man." 

" 'Tis much ado about nothing," observed one. 

" And the devil to pay ! " 

" The mob will hang the hangman. I'll lay a 
hundred guineas upon it, too," said a young blood 
who had elbowed his way through the throng and 
was flattening his nose against the glass in order to 
miss nothing that was going on outside. " Will you 
take me, Barry? A hundred to ten? " 
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" Not I," said Barry, who was peering over Mr. 
Addison's shoulder. " The mob will hang the hang- 
man, of course, and burn every meeting-house they 
come across when once they know the news. Go- 
dolphin was an ass to have taken notice of such 
small and stinking fry as this nondescript doctor of 
divinity." 

" Nonsense," objected one. 

" Not so much nonsense, Kynaston," remarked 
Doctor Swift, who had been listening somewhat 
sourly, judging from his face. ^^ Godolphin was an 
ass, as Barry says, for taking any notice of the ser- 
mon of a madman who will now be dubbed a martyr." 

Kynaston would not be silenced. He insisted that 
it was ridiculous to suppose that the Earl of Godol- 
phin had allowed himself to be piqued because Sachev- 
crcU had attacked him personally in his sermon. He 
was standing up for a great principle. 

" Rubbish ! " interposed Swift, sharply. 

He went on to say, with his accustomed venom, 
that neither Grodolphin nor Harley, who were at dag- 
gers drawn, cared a groat for the " great principles " 
which were talked about in the proceedings against 
the stupid preacher. It was office and political capi- 
tal, not principle, they had in mind. 

" Only this morning, to my positive knowledge," 
continued tlie doctor, " Harley was with the Queen, 
and, in spite of being in disfavor, he convinced her 
Majesty that the people were all friendly to the 
Church, and dead set against Grodolphin and his 
party. If I were a man who risked money as some 
of you do— and you are arrant fools for doing so ! — 
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I would stake all I have on my conviction that Harley 
will be in office again before long, and the Queen 
more friendly to him than she ever was." 

The doctor said no more, for things outside were 
so exciting that none would have paid any attention 
to him. 



CHAPTER II 



sachevebell's mob 



A DENSE mob was surging past, the rabble elbowing 
the men of quality who gathered about the sedans to 
protect the ladies in them. Men and women alike, as 
they swept by, shouted " High Church and Sachev- 
erell ! " and some, halting, compelled a few of the 
grand dames to shout with them. They did not fear 
the gallants, for had one been bold enough to draw 
his rapier there would have been no space in which 
to wield it. And they knew it. 

Drawn up not far from the door of the coffee- 
house was a gilded sedan, in which sat a young lady 
whose face I could not see. She was unknown to those 
who were gazing through the windows on this dis- 
orderly scene, and, so far as gentlemen were con- 
cerned, alone, none who knew her being near, except 
her chairmen. Presently I caught sight of thes^ and 
cried out in alarm. The gentlemen at the windows, 
hearing my cry, turned to me inquiringly. They 
saw me staring at the chair and pointing. From me 
they gazed in the direction of my startled stare, and 
saw the lady in the sedan. She was richly clad, 
wearing a narrow-brimmed hat of white beaver, and 
a cloak of scarlet, while her gown of black silk, with 
10 
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a white tucker about the neck, was finished off with 
Mechlin lace. 

It was my own charge, the beautiful Lady Ellenor 
Froude, hemmed in by the howling mob, with no other 
chair and no gallant near her. The rich color had 
fled from her cheeks, and her eyes betrayed her terror 
when she looked at the crowd that shook her sedan 
as they brushed against it in their progress. 

Sir Eustace seemed to lose his breath, for he had 
never seen such beauty — of that I am confident; for 
none could compare with my lady. I could see that 
the thought of her, undefended, with those black- 
guards and termagants swinging by, was more than 
he could endure. She was a stranger; but what of 
that? How could a man with any grit in him allow 
a lady of quality to take her chance in such a crowd? 

Elbowing his way from the window, careless of 
all courtesy, he reached the door and got into the 
passage. I saw him in the street a few moments later, 
thrusting every one aside in an endeavor to reach 
the chair. 

Breasting such a torrent was slow work. Un- 
kempt fellows who bore the marks of the pillory 
about them swore when he used elbows and hands to 
divide the throng, while strumpets flung their arms 
about him, and, laughing loudly, bade him go their 
way and sing their songs and join them in their 
frenzied cries for " Church and SachevereU." We 
could hear it all, for Sophie had flung the window 
wide open, and the sound poured in. 

Sir Eustace tore himself from these creatures, for 
he saw what maddened him — ^what almost made my 
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heart stand still — ^while men in the coffee-house 
shouted in execration. Kynaston, Barry, and St. 
John bade others clear the way or go with them, and 
soon they, too, bundled down the steps outside to join 
the baronet. 

The crowd had somewhat thinned at one spot to 
make room for a disreputable couple who came on, 
dancing. The man whose nose had been slit, his ears 
cropped, and his face battered in the pillory by such 
as were now his friends, was so drunk that he could 
scarcely keep on his feet, and more than once he 
would have fallen but for the occasional tug at his 
shoulder by the repulsive-looking drab who bore him 
company. 

They were a villainous pair, and bawled out words 
so foul that Ellenor shuddered. My eyes showed me 
that. In the midst of their gyrations the fellow 
espied her, and, seeing that she was unprotected, tore 
himself away from the virago, who at the moment 
was screaming out curses on the Earl of Godolphin 
for having threatened to pillory the preacher who 
had set London by the ears in such a fashion. He 
reeled to the chair, and, thrusting in his hand, caught 
at my darling's wrist, holding it so iSercely that, 
apart from her fear, she cried out with pain. 

" Shout, my beauty ! Shout with us all, * Hur- 
rah for High Chujph and Sacheverell ! ' " 

It was this sight which had set Sir Eustace Cely 
on the move. 

Defenseless, and her chairmen willing enough but 
powerless to aid her, Ellenor resisted and wrenched 
her hand away. In doing so, however, a golden 
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bracelet which sparkled with gems fell from her wrist 
into her lap. The man clutched at it; then espying 
a pendant of yet greater value hanging about her 
neck, he tore it away, and snatched likewise at her 
jeweled fan. 

" Here's booty, Madge ! " he bawled, handing the 
jewels to the woman, who had one knee on the chair- 
pole and was peering through the glass, cursing her 
for being so beautiful and rich, while such as she 
must still be poor. 

My lady's case was perilous beyond words. Her 
chairmen, much as they swore and strove to be of 
service, were helpless, for others in the throng en- 
joyed the scene and held them b&,ck. Women who 
could scarcely stand flung their arms about them, and 
bade them not to swear so loudly. Lewd wretches! 
They screamed with delight when they saw the fellow 
step over the pole, thrust in his head and shoulders 
at the window, take EUenor's lovely face between his 
grimy hands, already seared by the hangman's iron, 
and draw it toward him that he might kiss it. 

By this time all who were at the window in But- 
ton's room were on the move for the door, cursing 
vehemently. And well they might! 

" Buss her. Moss ! buss her ! Her lips were made 
for thine ! " the women screamed when they saw how 
EUenor sought to hold the fellow back with her deli- 
cate hands. " Throw thine arms about her neck, 
Moss! She'll love thee all the more," they went on, 
clapping their hands; but my darling struck at the 
rascal's face with her clenched, be jeweled hand. 

A moment later my heart was bounding with hope 
2 
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and expectation, and I thanked God for what I saw. 
The baronet had burst through the throng, mad- 
dened at the wanton insults he had been compelled 
to witness. There was no time to consider that one 
who sought to hinder him when by the chair was a 
woman. She beat at him savagely to prevent a res- 
cue, so that without remorse he struck her with his 
fist, and she fell. 

I was glad to see it, and Sophie cried " Bravo ! " 

There was no pause in Cely's movements. In an 
instant his hand was out. Moss Oliver's throat was 
in his clutch, and the brute was torn away from the 
window. The fellow, who had staggered back against 
others in the crowd, stared about him to see who had 
interfered so roughly. He saw a man of quality, and 
with all the hatred of his class for such, and impelled 
the more by the smart of this treatment, he cursed 
the baronet, and wanted to know why he should 
interfere. 

Sir Eustace, however, looked at the woman sprawl- 
ing in the road, and saw that the jewels she had held 
were now lying on the stones. Alert against assault 
from the fellow who was rubbing his neck, he stooped 
quickly, took them in his hand, and, rising, tossed 
them into EUenor's lap. It was no time for cere- 
mony, for the drunken beast before him, enraged at 
such interference and the pain, came on with a dogged 
courage, swearing horribly. 

Cely stood his ground, and met the man with his 
jBsts. Blow followed blow, and more than once the 
rascal tumbled in a heap; but the woman, who was 
on her feet again, gave him her hand and helped to 
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raise him, joining in the fray likewise. The crowd 
drew near, and so hemmed in the baronet, whose back 
was to the chair, that I thought he would be over- 
powered ; but Kynaston and others were hurling those 
who sought to stay their advance out of their path, 
and drew near swiftly. Moss Oliver came on once 
more, but Sir Eustace felled him with a terrific blow. 
The sound which followed when the rogue's head 
struck against the stones was sickening. It was heard 
above the clamor, and was followed by a hush. The 
sluts who had held the chairmen gathered round and 
stared at the stretched-out limbs of the man who 
might well have swung at Tyburn years before. 

" Rouse him ! " screamed one to Madge. 

" Aye, make him get up and fight it out ! " 

" Gret aside, Madge. I'll put him on his feet," 
cried a fellow, as repulsive looking as he who lay on 
the stones ; but when he bent down to throw his arms 
about the fallen man he drew back with an oath. 

" He's dead ! " 

For the time being I had taken my eyes from 
Ellenor. I was looking at the virago, and wondered 
to see her go on her knees and fall across the dead 
one, weeping. The others were looking at her also 
— Cely, Barry, the strumpets, and the ruffians of their 
sort ; but presently the baronet turned. I, too, looked 
and exclaimed in wonder. 

Ellenor had disappeared. Her chairmen, seeing 
that they were forgotten in that tragic ending to 
the fight, had borne her away, and none had cared 
to hinder them. 

I found her in our home two hours later. 



••^ 



CHAPTER III 



MY lady's DBAWING-BOOM 



That same evening Lady Bray's mansion was ablaze 
with light, and, in spite of the east wind which swept 
along the streets, a crowd of rich and poor thronged 
St. James's Square. 

As for these latter, some of them so thinly clad 
that they shivered with the cold, they came from their 
fever-breeding cellars or garrets to feast their eyes 
on the fine lords and ladies, the sparks and beauties 
who were the invited guests of her ladyship. Sedan- 
chairs, coaches, link-boys, lackeys, and gentlemen 
who ventured to reach the house on foot congested 
the thoroughfare, so that the ladies found it difficult 
to draw up at the steps which led to the portico. 
Now and again there was a shout of warning, or a 
clatter of hoofs, a scattering of mud which made 
the dandies swear, the roll of heavy wheels, and then, 
perchance, a scream of pain when the eager sight- 
seers in the rear of the crowd, anxious to look at the 
face and finery of the woman in a gilded coach, 
pressed forward recklessly and drove those in front 
under the wheels or against the stamping feet of the 
startled horses. Instead of sympathy came a curse 
or the swish of the whip from the impatient coach- 
man, whose good-humor returned when he saw the 
16 
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fine and knotted lash wind round a dirty face and 
leave a line of angry red as it dropped away. 

This was my first experience of a crowd about a 
house in which my lords and ladies were gathering 
for a dance, and I did not like it. That and the 
dreadful experiences of the morning disquieted me, 
and made me wish that we were back again in the 
country. 

Dangers and discomforts such as these which I 
witnessed while waiting my turn to alight from my 
chair were common things enough to the people about 
the steps. Satiety of beauty, either of face or dress, 
contented the eyes of the poor and brought temporary 
forgetfulness of the troublesome feeling of hunger. 
It lent animation to the cheeks that were pale and 
wan with privation; so different to those we saw at 
Bartholomew-on-the-Moor, where we had spent the 
larger portion of our days. 

There was one who made her exit from a sedan on 
to the carpet which covered the muddy pavement, 
and when her dainty scarlet-slippered foot touched 
it, and her face could be seen by those who watched, 
I heard a buzz of admiration. 

It was Ellenor, and I looked at her proudly from 
my own chair, which was just behind. The gallants 
who waited for her to pass before they entered the 
mansion could not forbear their comments, for I know 
they had never seen a face so beautiful. Crones who 
babbled of sights like this, which they had witnessed 
a score of years before, arid younger women who drew 
their broken cloaks about their shoulders to keep out 
the cold, were breathless when they saw the sack 
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petticoat of brocaded white silk, enriched with flow- 
ers and embroideries of gold and jewels. About her 
neck was a golden chain, and from it hung and 
rested on her bosom a pendant of gold, with a ring 
of pearls about the edge. A large diamond in the 
center scintillated as the light of the links and 
lanthoms fell upon it. 

As for the link-boys, the chairmen — ^a swearing 
lot, I always thought them — ^the bullies who wan- 
dered this way on the chance of a scrimmage, and 
the scourers who made the streets dangerous by night 
— one and all vowed in such terms as their fancy or 
their manners prompted that Ellenor's was a beauty 
unmatched by any who had yet gone in, or had ever 
entered any house for that matter. The white silk 
lent extra richness to her round, dark-toned face, 
and the brown warm hair, which gleamed with gems, 
and the bewitching smile when she rewarded a dirty 
urchin who saved her jeweled fan from tumbling in 
the gutter made the most impudent fellow who was 
near enough to see stand agape. 

" Who is she ? " I heard one ask, when she went 
up the carpeted steps, and stood a moment beneath 
the portico, where a gray-haired dame blocked the 
doorway. None could answer the question, and it 
was not my business to volunteer the information. 

She might be royal, was one suggestion. Perhaps 
one of Queen Anne's newly appointed maids of honor; 
possibly the daughter of a city merchant whose 
money-chest was full, and whose gold was not be- 
grudged to set forth such a face and figure. I smiled 
at the comments, and followed her. 
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Strangely enough, there was but little dancing at 
Lady Bray's during the earlier hours. At other times 
the ladies, following custom, would have placed their 
fans on the table and set the gentlemen scrambling 
for them, to claim the owners for their partners in 
the next dance; but the fans were toyed with, or 
languidly waved to and fro to bring coolness to the 
face and throat in such a heated atmosphere. The 
music went on its course, and Mr. Shakshaft, the 
Queen's Master of Musick, whom her Majesty had 
lent to the countess for the night, conducted his little 
band through the brilliant pieces set forth on the 
scented program; but I have no doubt that he swore 
in whispers because so few were beguiled to foot it 
on the polished floor. I could see that the young 
countess was chagrined, and passed from group to 
group begging her guests to dance; but she heard 
the same story everywhere. 

" Presently, my lady," said one sitting near me, 
and breaking off in the midst of her fierce invective. 
Like the majority of the ladies of the day, she was a 
high politician, but more vehement than many. " We 
are discussing Dr. Sacheverell. Did you watch his 
trial in Westminster Hall?" 

" I? " Her ladyship spoke disdainfully, and 
tapped her snuff-box with some impatience. " Why 
should I trouble about an insolent upstart, whose 
tongue wants slitting? " she asked, sharply. " Many 
a better man than he has been cropped and pilloried." 

" The Lord Mayor is not of your opinion, my 
lady," said Lord Dalkeith, mischievously, and there 
was a twinkle in his eye which the countess did not 
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see. " He had the sermon printed, and the preacher 
dedicated it to his lordship. See, it is here ! On the 
Perils from False Brethren." 

The young nobleman had drawn a crumpled, ill- 
printed pamphlet from his pocket, and held it for- 
ward for Lady Bray to see. 

" Put it aside," her ladyship retorted, with a ges- 
ture of annoyance. " I will not touch the scurrilous 
and seditious thing! I wonder that you carry such 
filth about you! 'Tis well that the sermon is to be 
burnt by the common hangman. You should be 
burnt, too, my lord, for soiling your fingers with 
dirt like that ! " There was a laugh at Dalkeith's 
expense when the countess rapped his knuckles 
smartly with her fan, and walked away, apparently 
in high dudgeon. She was angry to think that her 
guests would not dance, but preferred to talk about 
the suspension of a " trencher chaplain," as she 
called him. 

I was sitting alone later on, looking about with 
interest on the scene, the like of which I had not 
witnessed since I was as young as Ellenor. Few took 
notice of me, for they had other things on hand than 
to trouble themselves with a quiet-looking gentle- 
woman who preferred to be an onlooker. Her lady- 
ship, however, did not forget me, but came and talked 
about the morning's doings in Covent Grarden. She 
rose from her seat presently, and was about to pass 
on to make matters agreeable for others, when a 
gallant approached and laid a hand on her arm; for- 
she was passing him without speaking, being occu- 
pied in opening the obstinate lid of her snuff-box. 
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I started, for it was none other than the baronet 
who had done my darling such service a few hours 
before. 

" Ha, Cely ! how goes the world with you? " the 
countess asked, gaily. 

" How goes the world with me? Badly. Old 
Penwary — ^you know him? " 

" Your attorney? '* 

" The same. He's a cold-blooded dog who would 
have no more qualms if he saw me footing it in the 
condemned cell, or dancing in the air at Tyburn, than 
if he watched you and me taking our parts in the 
next cotillion." 

" What about him? Is the dear man dead? " 

Sir Eustace shrugged his shoulders. 

" Dead? No. He has presented me with a state- 
ment which brings my rent-roll down to something 
less than five hundred a year." 

" Grood Lord ! " cried her ladyship. Then, pla- 
cing the tip of her fan to her lips, she looked round 
the dancing chamber askance, to see whether any took 
notice of her exclamation. To make a show of 
nonchalance she resorted to her snuff-box. " You 
astound me," said she, when she had opened the lid 
and presented the box to her companion. " You must 
be joking." 

" Not I," the baronet answered, politely refusing 
the snuff. 

"Try it, Cely. 'Tis the best Brazil. Let me 
whisper my extravagance in your ear. I gave five 
and thirty shillings an ounce for it, and my stingy 
old lord has been rating me since I told him of my 
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purchase as though I were a fishwoman hawking 
mackerel for my bread, and did not care how much 
his language was flavored with Billingsgate. The 
man's past bearing. He begrudges me my snuff and 
my scent, my brocades and my jewels — he who mar- 
ried me for my money ! — while he indulges in potargo, 
caviare, champignons, and mangoes! He is nothing 
but a slatternly bon vivant! " 

She was warming to her matrimonial grievances, 
but Sir Eustace ignored them, and brought her back 
to his own troubles. 

" I can't think of such things when my attorney 
brings me down to a paltry five hundred a year,'* he 
complained. 

" Of course not," came the sympathetic answer. 
" Five hundred a year," she mused, pocketing her 
snuff-box and playing with her fan at the risk of 
snapping it. " 'Tis not enough to find you in clothes. 
How will you pay your club dues and the fees to those 
rascal footmen when you go out to dine? " 

" Your own men are as bad as any in that matter, 
my lady." 

" Now, Cely," protested the countess, threatening 
the baronet with her fan. 

" It's true," the baronet protested, ruefully, and 
I partly understood now his moroseness when he sat 
before the fire at Button's that morning. " I have 
to give yonder fellows at the door a guinea when I 
bid you good-night, another to the man at the bend 
of the stairs for allowing me to go down, a third to 
the lackey who will hand me my hat, a fourth to him 
who helps me to my cloak, and as for a chair to 
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carry me to my lodgings — ^I can't afford it, even 
should the rain pour in a deluge. I must walk home, 
mud, or fog, or rain, for the men who carried me 
would want a handsome fee beyond their exorbitant 
fare, or call me mean." 

Sir Eustace leaned back against the gilded wains- 
cot, thrusting his hands deep into his breeches pock- 
ets, and looked at her ladyship, as if waiting to 
hear what her comment would be. She said nothing, 
however, so that he went on: 

" I have heard it said, my lady, that out of noth- 
ing nothing comes; and for nothing, in this world, 
you get as much, and not a scrap beyond it. Curse 
it ! " he added, in a fit of desperation, when his con- 
dition forced itself upon him. 

** The inference is that you mean to drop out of 
fashionable life? " The countess spoke seriously. 

** Not if I can find some lovely heiress," answered 
Cely, with a borrowed flippancy; for I judged, 
when I looked at him, that at heart he was intensely 
sore. 

" The money and the loveliness may be hard to 
find, Sir Eustaccr There are not many beautiful 
heiresses in London just now. I know a Dutchwoman 
who has forty thousand and wants an English hus- 
band, but she's ugly." 

" Then I won't look at her. 

" Not so fast. The Duke of Ormonde's father 
married a Dutchwoman." 

" But I will not." 

"Will you starve on a paltry five hundred a 
year?" 
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** I'll starve first, countess." 

The baronet was emphatic. 

" There's Tom Gringild's daughter and thirty 
thousand " 

" And her gaucherie. No. If I marry, I'll 
marry a lady, or, sink me! I'll stay bachelor, and go 
under. I can turn dustman, or footpad, or highway- 
man, or something as respectable. They say that 
Ned Wicks has grown rich on the road." 

The countess was amused. 

" Better be a dustman, Eustace. Then I would 
call you the Baronet in Corduroy," she said, with a 
laugh. 

I was growing uncomfortable. I did not like my 
part of eavesdropper, although it had been quite un- 
intentional. The countess must have forgotten that 
I was so near. I sought to slip away, but to do so 
I must pass them, and just now her ladyship began 
to speak again, and I could not help listening, for 
it concerned my darling. 

" There is Lady Ellenor Froude, whose father 
died a year or two ago and left her eighty thousand 
pounds." 

I could not move after that, although I might 
have done so unseen, since they had drawn away be- 
hind the curtains. I wanted to know what was to be 
said about my charge. 

" What is she like? " Cely asked, half disposed 
to think that Lady Bray was joking. " Is she club- 
footed, humpbacked, pockmarked, and ugly as sin? 
Is she a prude or a shrew? If not, why is she not 
married? Egad! Eighty thousand pounds, and not 
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married yet ! No, 1*11 marry beauty as well as money, 
Lady Bray." 

" See for yourself. Look round, and spot the 
most beautiful woman here- ^" 

The baronet, rousing from apathy to animation, 
looked round the drawing-room, eagerly scanning 
every face. After a while he exclaimed beneath his 
breath, and when I bent forward I saw that his face 
wore a look, half of pleasure and half of bewilder- 
ment. 

" That lady with the pendant," said he, in a voice 
which betokened suppressed feeling ; " she who is 
sitting by her Grace of Ormonde — she beats them all 
for beauty. Is she the heiress? " 

" That is Lady Ellenor Froude. Come with me, 
and I will present you." 

I rose from my chair, and, stepping a little out 
on the floor, I saw the countess and the baronet walk- 
ing to the spot where my child wcus sitting. 



CHAPTER IV 



*' THE BEAUTIFUIi STBAN6EB " 



The political ferment among those who had come to 
the dance subsided after a while. The cotillion, 
houreCy and minuet asserted themselves, and the 
pleasure which had drawn such a brilliant company 
into the countess's drawing-room was resorted to as 
though there had been no talk abroad as to Dr. 
Sacheverell's scurrilous and seditious libels and the 
sentence which had that day been passed upon the 
preacher. 

There was time then for men and women aUke to 
take note of the fact that a stranger to London was 
present. I heard the questions and comments. Some 
of them roused my anger; others made me proud to 
think that Ellenor belonged to me, for I felt toward 
her as if she were my own and the great charge of 
my life. 

Who was she? 

The question was asked by women who sat near 
to me, but because I knew that they were critical and 
green with envy I kept my own counsel. I saw no 
reason why I should go out of my way to enlighten 
such. The better-natured acknowledged beauty when 
they saw it, and liked the owner none the less. I 
26 
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listened, and no one seemed to be able to say any- 
thing as to her name and quality. 

As for the men, they were subjugated, one and all. 

*' My lady, where did that angel come from? " 

"Who is she?" 

" Why have we not known her before? " 

" What nimnery hcus she been boxed up in so 
long? " 

A score of questions were asked by the gentlemen 
who crowded round the coimtess. She heard them all 
with the utmost serenity, attended to her snuff-box, 
and made as though she would walk away without 
answering. 

" Grad, no ! You should tell us, my lady, and 
you go not away until you do," scud Dalkeith, laying 
a hand on Lady Bray's soft arm to detain her. 

" How could I answer you all when you asked so 
breathlessly, I should like to know? " 

Her ladyship faced the bunch of men and held 
them off with her fan. 

" Lord Dalkeith has put a dozen questions in as 
many seconds, and wants an answer to them all. 
And you, Fortescue. And you, your grace. What 
will the duchess say if I tell her that her husband 
has been raving over this new beauty? " 

** The duchess may go and hang," exclaimed 
Ormonde, laughing with the others at Lady Bray's 
words. " Who is she? " 

** Go and ask the girl yourself," said the countess, 
with mock stolidity, although I could see that she 
was enjoying the men's impatience. " Do you think 
she has no right here? " 
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** 'Tis all the other way," protested Lord Dal- 
keith. ** Why wasn't she here before? What right 
had any one to keep us in ignorance of her loveliness 
so long, and hold her back? Watch her, gentlemen! 
Faultless in shape! Not a bit of rouge and white! 
None of your ' Bavarian Red Liquor ' to produce the 
blush ! And look a^ her petticoats ! " 

I could not help laughing, and some of the staid 
and wrinkled dowagers who had been whispering not 
far away turned and looked me up and down. It 
W€us all €us I had believed it would be, long before we 
packed and came away from Bartholomew-on-the- 
Moor. 

Godolphin slapped his lordship on the back good- 
naturedly and bade him speak in lower tones, lest the 
lady about whom he raved should hear him; but 
Dalkeith was not to be silenced. 

** Tell us, my dear, sweet countess," he went on, 
in mock wheedling tones which set her ladyship laugh- 
ing and made her box his ears. 

I saw and heard a great deal that night, and I 
have already hinted that while Ellenor's reception 
was a triumph, the women were far from being of 
one tnind. 

" She is some stage beauty — patches, paint, and 
powder," exclaimed one, a woman who was forever 
in the hands of her maid, and taxed the resources of 
her friseur. 

" Doubtless she is that new actress who is coming 
on the boards to-morrow at Covent Garden Theater," 
said another, shrugging her lean shoulders expres- 
sively — the spiteful minx ! 
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Dalkeith chanced to hear her, and had much ado 
to restrain himself from making a scene. 

" Don't be so disagreeable, Adelaide," an elderly 
dame said, severely. The matron had had her day, 
and her triumphs, and was content to see another 
as beautiful as she had been win her way with the 
men. 

** The nasty thing," the dowager remarked to me 
behind her fan, " to come here with her Chinese paint 
and Dutch pink and spit out her venom at a lovely 
creature worth a thousand such as she! I wonder 
who the beauty is ? " 

I told her. 

" What ! Did old Bartholomew have a daughter 
so lovely? You shall take me to her, if you will.' 



99 



I do not know what passed between Ellenor and 
Cely when the countess presented him, but I saw her 
rise to her feet while Lady Bray was speaking and 
offer Cely her hand; and from the look on her face 
I divined that her words to him expressed her grati- 
tude for his service when she was surrounded by the 
mob in Covent Garden. 

We were all three standing together later — ^fel- 
lenor, Cely, and myself — ^talking of many things, 
when we heard sinister sounds above the music. My 
darling shuddered and turned pale, and as for me, 
I was greatly disturbed. 

*' What are those screams. Sir Eustace? " 

The baronet laughed at her fears, and told her 

that such soimds^were common in town. 

** Not so dreadful as that, surely? " she protested. 
8 
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Above the music and the laughter and the rhyth- 
mic tread of feet upon the polished floor came hoarse 
cries and a dominating roar which suggested the 
presence of a mob at no great distance. It reminded 
me of what I had heard when I was with Sophie But- 
touy and I thought it small wonder that my darling 
should be alarmed. I, too, was frightened, and 
wished myself at home. But some who were not dan- 
cing went to the window, peered into the dark square, 
and, seeing nothing but the waiting sedans and 
coaches, returned and watched the dancers uncon- 
cerned. A woman's scream, a burst of blasphemy, 
or even shouts suggestive of murder, were without 
doubt such ordinary sounds that none would halt in 
the middle of a minuet to inquire or bid the Queen's 
Master of Musick silence his band for a little space. 

The clamor grew less after a time, as if the mob 
had turned in some other direction; later, there was 
not a sound outside, and I had opportunity to turn 
matters over in my mind. 

Ellenor danced with Sir Eustace, and while I 
watched I thought about them both. I remembered 
what had passed between the countess and the baronet, 
and it was clear that Cely was searching for a wife 
with a fortune that he might rehabilitate himself. 
But was he the sort of man for my darling to marry? 
Would he love her as she deserved to be loved? Or 
would he get her money, and break her heart? Gro^ 
forbid! He was handsomer than any man at l^^ady 
Bray's, but distrust of him sprang up in my mind. 
I resolved that when we got home I would tell Ellenor 
what I had overheard, and knowing how proud she 
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was, I was confident that she would guard herself 
from being duped. 

It was midnight when the Duke of Ormonde led 
in the cotillion which would end Lady Bray's dance. 
He was about to set forth a new figure, when those 
who should have watched his movements with the ut- 
most care — for future imitation — gazed across the 
chamber in astonishment. I turned involuntarily to 
see what they were looking at, and a moment later Sir 
Eustace brushed past the Duke roughly, and stalked 
across the open space cleared for the dancers. * 

" Cely, what do you mean by that? " his grace 
cried, angrily ; but he, too, as we were all doing, stared 
toward the door. 

I could not repress a low cry of fear; for I saw 
Lord Dalkeith and Ellenor confronting a fellow who 
stood within the doorway and gazed around. With 
his grime, his cropped head and thick-set body, his bare 
arms and ragged clothing, his disheveled hair and 
pockmarked face, the ruffian was repulsive and star- 
tling to look at. 

** Now, my beauties," the rascal cried, looking 
about him with a drunken impudence which would not 
allow him to count on the resentment of the gentlemen, 
** shout for * High Church and SachevercU ! ' " 

The gentlemen stared, waiting for the lackeys to 
enter and fling the fellow down the staircase, but the 
men were afraid, and gathered in a frightened bunch 
in the doorway. 

The intruder lurched, and to save himself from 
falling caught at the costly hangings, knocking down 
a silver candle-sconce. Steadying himself, he drew 
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from within his opened shirt a dirty red rag, and waved 
it overhead. The broken comer of it swept over EUe- 
nor*s head-dress, caught from her hair a diamond- 
headed pin, and dropped it on the floor. Seeing it 
sparkle as it fell at his feet, the fellow bent to pick it 
up, but, in doing so, tumbled heavily against EUenor, 
who had been standing spellbound, close by. Before 
any one could interfere, he clutched the jewel, grasped 
her dress with his filthy hands, and sought with its aid 
to regain his footing. The costly silk was torn when 
^Vsh^ drew back to avoid him. 

It had all chanced in a few moments, and before 
Cely could reach the doorway, the man lay on the floor. 
Dalkeith, after that surprise had passed which makes a 
man, however bold, sometimes halt in helplessness, had 
gone forward as the rascal recovered his footing, 
dashed his clenched fist into the intruder's face, and 
sent him sprawling. 

" Carry out this drunken brute,*' his lordship cried 
to the gaping lackeys. " He is harmless enough now, 
and will not hurt you." 

The men picked up the whimpering creature and, 
descending to the portico, tossed him down the steps 
into the gutter in the square below. 



CHAPTER V 



THE STREETS BY NIGHT 



Sib Eustace and Lord Dalkeith were on the cause- 
way at the foot of the steps when we entered our chairs, 
and I could not help wishing that the two gallants 
would be our escort. The noise of the distant crowd, 
and the sight of the fellow who still lay senseless in the 
gutter, caused us both anxiety, our only protectors 
being the chairmen and a link-boy, who would probably 
make off at the first appearance of danger. There was 
the possibility that some young bloods might be out for 
a frolic, and one could not tell what would befall if any 
of them should meet two women like ourselves. The 
shouts, moreover, of the crowd, which became plainer 
while the feet of the chairmen were scuffling on the 
stones, sounded ominous. 

My wish was met at once. I had dropped the glass 
frame with the intention of asking the gentlemen to 
accompany us, but before I spoke I heard Sir Eustace 
say, " I shall follow." 

" So too will I," responded Dalkeith. " I know 
not which would be worse, Cely — that she should meet 
those screamers, creatures like that beast in the gutter, 
or be stopped by the Mohocks, who pay no regard to 
rank or beauty, unless to be coarser to a lady the more 
beautiful she may be." 

Sir Eustace swore roundly at the suggestion, and 
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drew his rapier, as if already he saw some of the roist- 
erers appearing beneath the dim candle lanthom at the 
street-corner. 

" We are going to escort you, Mrs. Boydell," said 
Dalkeith, who caught sight of my anxious face ; then 
he hurried after Cely, who had gone forward to set 
Ellenor's fears at rest. 

It was natural enough; for why should I expect 
two gallants to trouble themselves about an elderly 
gentlewoman when there was one so young and lovely 
■ to talk with ? To know that they were with us was an 
intense relief, for their presence would encourage her. 
Dear heart! who would not be fearful after such an 
experience as hers had been that day ? While we were 
being carried along the narrow streets I wished myself 
back in the quiet country, for this London was a fear- 
ful place. Peering into the night, I could sometimes 
see one lurking in a doorway, bent on some villainy, or 
why that bludgeon in his hand? And once I saw a 
man.Jying helpless and bleeding against a house wall, 
the victim of a footpad. 

Presently Cely came back and bade my chairmen 
draw level, so that we might talk. EUenor's fears 
seemed to have vanished, and as we went forward, the 
baronet on the farther side of the chair and Dalkeith 
between us, she chatted and laughed as though the 
darkness had no terrors. But there came upon us a 
sudden burst of shouting, louder than any we had yet 
heard. Looking through the glass front of my sedan, 
and down the long street into which the chairmen had 
just turned, I cried out in fear, and so did my darling. 

Not far distant was a mob with flaming torches. 
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Men were there, and women of the type we had seen 
in Covent Garden — ruffians from the water-side, hawk- 
ers, lackeys out at elbows, potmen from the taverns, 
and strumpets from the lowest quarters of the city. In 
the distance, with the flare of light upon their faces, 
they appeared like dancing devils. We two women 
had never before witnessed such scenes as those which 
had fallen into our experience that day. In the rustic 
life we had left behind us so recently everything had 
run smoothly. Sometimes a boisterous crowd of men 
and hoidens collected about the village stocks, or car- 
ried a scolding woman to the cucking-stool, but it was 
never such a mob as this. When darkness dropped 
over the countryside the windows of the mansion were 
shuttered, the curtains drawn, the great oaken door 
barred and chained and bolted, the firearms looked to, 
in case a knight of the road grew reckless from lack of 
custom, and ventured to turn housebreaker as well as 
highwayman. 

I looked at Ellenor. She had put her delicate hajid 
to her bosom to still her beating heart, and with 
startled eyes she gazed at the unwelcome sight, and 
listened to what those creatures were screaming in a 
mad fury. Doubtless they had been to the Exchange 
to witness the burning of SacheverelPs sermon, the 
rogues of London having warmly espoused the preach- 
er's cause. 

" We must turn down this side street, my lady," 
suggested Dalkeith. " Some one may see this torch, 
and the mob will be on us pell-mell. Stand aside, fel- 
low! Don't you see that your smoke is blowing into 
her ladyship's face? " 
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A narrow street lay on the right. It had not so 
much as a solitary lanthom to throw a dingy light 
upon the road, but it promised some sort of safety. 
The change of route began disastrously, for the road 
was being repaired, and the frightened link-boy, 
walking with his chin on his shoulder to see if we were 
followed, went headlong into an open sewer. Had it 
not been for our danger I could have laughed. The 
flambeau going out as it tumbled into the mire, we 
were left in darkness. There was no alternative, how- 
ever, but to go on how we might, and take our chances ; 
yet, in spite of carefully footing it for a few yards, 
EUenor's front bearer fell sprawling, dropping the 
chair heavily, and shattering the glass front with the 
concussion. 

Picking himself up slowly, and cursing freely for 
the benefit of those who had failed to hang out their 
lights, as the law required, the man took the poles 
again, and went on limpingly. The clamor increased 
as we advanced. Groing forward, Dalkeith looked 
along the street crossing that which our little party 
traversed. I could see him as he peered in both di- 
rections under the light of the lanthom at one of the 
comer houses. Coming back at a run, he cried : 

" Another mob is coming along the street, but we 
may cross it before they see us. 'Tis as well that the 
link is out." 

For the injured chairman running was an impossi- 
bility. Burdened and lamed, he could go but slowly, 
bravely as he endeavored to make the pace. Dalkeith, 
impatient, and knowing how much depended on speed, 
sheathed his rapier, told the man to get away from the 
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poles, took them in hand himself, and then we started 
afresh, Sir Eustace keeping alongside Ellenor's chair 
at a trot, while my own bearers ran level with it. 

Before we reached the friendly shelter of the dark 
street for which we were making, the gilding of the 
sedans caught the lights of the oncoming crowd and 
flashed back some golden gleams. I saw a woman who 
was leading point at us just as we plunged once more 
into the darkness, and bound forward. She came after 
us alone, the others, not so swift of foot, or possibly 
more drunk than she, straggling. 

Our chairs kept level, with Cely between us, he 
speaking encouraging words as we went along; but 
Ellenor broke in upon what he was saying with an 
alarming cry. A woman had overtaken us and was 
peering into her chair, upon the side away from that 
at which the baronet was running. A solitary lanthom, 
hung out from one of the houses, sent its light across 
the sedan so that it fell on Ellenor's face. The woman, 
seeing it, screamed with drunken rage : 

" 'Tis the painted creature we saw in Covent Gar- 
den! You she-devil, come out! 'Twas through you 
that Moss Oliver was killed ! '' 

A crash of glass followed, for the virago had 
hurled a pewter tankard she carried through the win- 
dow, then, darting forward, stood in front of Dal- 
keith, gesticulating wildly. He did not pause, dash- 
ing into her and tumbling her over, so that she lay on 
the road, trampled underfoot, and screaming in 
drunken fear. It was no time to pause and see whether 
Ellenor had been hurt with the splintered glass. All 
that Cely could do was to lay a reassuring hand on 
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hers, and ask, while he ran, whether she had been 
touched. 

I was thankful to hear her say, " Not much." 

We were not to get away with this, for the 
woman was made of hard stuff, and used to rough 
treatment. She had risen to her feet, and came on 
again, standing once more in the way, and this time 
with five or six big fellows, and as many women of her ' 
own sort, all foul-mouthed beldams who had turned 
out of their dens to pick up their carrion in the street. 
A long way behind followed the mob, which these had 
outdistanced, but the flare of their torches so lit up the 
thoroughfare that we saw what manner of creatures 
were opposing our progress. 

Dalkeith was compelled to halt, for the men were 
armed with clubs, while the women held such weapons 
as they had caught up in their homes. Setting down 
the sedan and drawing his keen rapier, his lordship 
called Cely to his side. There was no time to parley, 
for it was necessary to act with haste, lest the mob 
itself should overwhelm us. 

" What shall we do, Cely? » 

" Run our rapiers through the nearest," Sir Eus- 
tace answered loudly, and the men, hearing what he 
said, shrank back somewhat. " Clear the way ! " he 
shouted, advancing on the ruffian who opposed him, 
just such an one, he seemed to me, as he who invaded 
Lady Bray's drawing-room an hour before. 

The response was a vicious sweep of the heavy club, 
but it went swinging out of the fellow's hand, the bar- 
onet's rapier having run into his wrist. In its passage 
through the air, the weapon struck the temple of the 
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virago, and she fell to the ground with a cry of pain. 
Dalkeith drove his own blade through the shoulder of 
a third, and one of the chairmen, having drawn out his 
pole, swung it round like a quarter-staflF and brought 
it down on the head of a rauscal who had tried to get at 
Ellenor in her chair. 

The fight was over in a few moments. Those who 
saw how readily some of their number had succimibed, 
and that the other chairmen were preparing to follow 
the example of their comrade, did not stay to prolong 
the encounter, but dashed paust us, screaming and 
panic-stricken. 

" The mob will be on us soon," observed Cely, 
wiping his rapier on the clothes of the fellow who lay 
senseless on the stones. " What shall we do with the 
ladies?" 

" There is a turn in the street a few yards farther 
on," interposed one of the chairmen. " If the ladies 
will leave their chairs, I will show you a door through 
which we might get away from these howling devils." 

I did not wait to be asked, but throwing open the 
door and stepping out, turned toward Ellenor. She 
was no whit behind me. Heedless of the drizzling rain 
which had begun to fall, the thinness of her scarlet 
slippers, and her costly dress, she came out of her sedan 
into the puddled road. 

" Which is the way, Jonson? " she asked, shivering 
in the raw night air, but putting such a brave face 
upon the matter, that I was ashamed to let her see how 
full of fear I was. 

Taking Cely's hand, so that she might not fall or 
wander, my darling went on quickly, while my lord 
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took mine, and we followed at their heels. A turn of 
the narrow street showed anothel* lanthom hanging 
over the entrance to a forbidding alley, so narrow that 
two could not easily go abreast, but Jonson turned into 
it without hesitation. It was so dark that we could 
only go at a walking pace, and meanwhile we could 
hear shouts of rage behind us. The smash of glass, 
and a crackling as of snapping wood, gave token that 
the sedans were being broken to pieces, either in the 
fury of disappointment at finding us gone or to pro- 
vide .those with weapons who had none. I could have 
screamed with terror, but it would have shamed me, 
when EUenor was so brave. We could no longer hold 
each other by the hands, and my lord bade me feel my 
way, which I did, scraping the skin from my fingers 
as they brushed against the rough places in the walls. 

Presently a shout came after us from the mouth of 
the passage, and some one burst out, exultingly : 

"They must have gone this way, and if so, we 
have them, for 'tis a blind alley." 

Lord Dalkeith challenged the chairman who was 
leading. 

" Did you hear what that fellow said? " 

" Yes, my lord. Another half-dozen yards, and we 
shall be all right." 

He was speaking when he bounced against a wall, 
having come to the end of the cttl de sac sooner than 
he expected. The man cried out because of the pain, 
but kept to the matter which was pressing. A peculiar 
tap on a door received no answer at first. A louder 
demand was followed by the sounds of scuffling feet 
along a passage, the drawing of bolts, and the drop- 
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ping of a chain ; then an old woman stood in the door- 
way with a candle held overhead. 

" Who is it? 'Twas Jonson's sign. Ha! thou'rt 
there, lad? What ails thee? Why, thy face is cov- 
ered with blood ! " 

" Never mind that, mother. Let us in. These 
ladies are in peril. SacheverelPs mob is after them. 
Hark! Canst hear them? They're coming down the 
alley." 

" Hurry in, ladies," the woman answered. " Knock 
down the first who comes, Jonson, and toss him over 
the wall, so that none may see him if the watch comes 
this way. Ha ! " she cried, a moment or two later. 

All had paussed in but Jonson and one other of the 
chairmen, when a fellow, seeing the light in the door- 
way, came blundering along and shouting; but the 
shout ended in a shriek and a fall. 

" Toss him over the wall, and none will know that 
ye came here ! " exclaimed the woman. " Quick ! " 

I saw the men lift a body shoulder high, the arms 
hanging helplessly, and presently came the sound of a 
splash, as if it had tumbled into water. 

" In," whispered the woman, having blown out the 
Ught. 

Men and women were somewhere in the alley, judg- 
ing from a burst of sound, but they naturally seemed 
to be afraid, after that shriek, to advance in the dark- 
ness. Meanwhile, the door closed softly, the woman's 
stealthy hand felt for the bolts, there was a faint 
scrape of chain-links as they rubbed each other, the 
twist of a key, and a low chuckle. 

" They'll do nothing now. Were five hundred of 
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them outside, only two or three can come to the door 
at one time, and His sheeted with iron inside, isn't it, 
Jonson, lad? *' 

I did not hear the answer. Ellenor, who was at 
my side, was holding my hand tightly, and now 
leaned heavily against me. 

" I am falling, Kate," she exclaimed ; but some 
one's strong arm brushed past my own, and I no longer 
felt her weight. 

" Lean on me, my lady." It was Dalkeith who 
spoke ; but a few moments later Ellenor said : 

" 'Tis gone, my lord. 'Twas a passing faintness. 
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CHAPTER VI 



ON THE BIVE& 



Those who were outside battered for a while upon 
the door in impotent anger, and I trembled when I 
heard the blows — the clamor of the drunken and 
profligate crew demanding admission, and a torrent of 
threats that set one's blood running cold. But finding 
their labor vain, the mob gave up the task, and the 
alley became silent. 

When the morning light invaded the chamber in 
which EUenor and I had slept, Mrs. Martin awoke us, 
bringing with her some steaming chocolate. She 
would have allowed us to sleep on, but it was thought 
wise by the gentlemen down-stairs to get away without 
delay, since the weather favored our departure vmseen. 

" Which way are we to go? " asked EUenor anx- 
iously, while we dressed. " Not by the alley? " 

" By the river, my lady. You might meet Madge 
Marston if you went by the way you came." 
Madge Marston? " 

The jade who led the mob. From what my sons 
have been telling me, I suspect that she holds you in 
some sense responsible for the death of her paramour 
who was killed yesterday in Covent Garden.'* 

The old woman drew the bodice laces together 
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deftly while she talked, and fastened buttons, and tied 
the sarsenet scarf; but seeing that we were growing 
fearful, she consoled us with the suggestion that the 
virago would hardly know Ellenor's name, and would 
not therefore come near her home. If we did meet at 
any time, and Madge were violent, even the coxcomb 
with his dragon cane, in spite of his looped sleeves and 
bavaroy — ^which were his chiefest care — ^would be 
proud to strike a blow for beauty. 

" There's chivalry even among the fops, my lady, 
and any quantity of it among the men of mettle such 
as those who are waiting to escort you to your home. 
There's not a braver man in town that Lord Dalkeith, 
and as for Sir Eustace, he would not come second to 
any, of that I am sure." 

I saw EUenor's face. When Lord Dalkeith's name 
was mentioned she showed no special interest, but at 
those words about the baronet it glowed into rosy red, 
and her eyes gleamed. I was sorry to mark the differ- 
ence, for it carried the conviction that her fancy had 
fixed itself upon the baronet, of whom I knew more 
than pleased me. While we were lying in bed, and she 
was sleeping, I had begun to think of Cely as a for- 
tune-hunter, whereas one must have been blind not to 
perceive that Lord Dalkeith's admiration was genuine. 
The one must wed for money or go under; my lord 
could afford to marry a portionless girl and only think 
of love. 

Sir Eustace and Dalkeith were awaiting us at the 
foot of the stairs, and a glance at their faces showed 
that they were uneasy. 

" We will get away without delay, my lady," said 
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the baronet. " Are you wrapped about to keep away 
the cold raw morning air? " 

" She will do very well, Sir Eustace," interposed 
Mrs. Martin, giving a deft little pull at the pale-blue 
hood which Ellenor wore, and which added to her 
charm. " Begone before too many are abroad ; else 
you may find the streets full, for Jonson came in with 
the news that despite the fog the Sacheverell mob is 
out again, burning down the meeting-houses, and 
likely to do mischief, not only to Godolphin, but to all 
who will not shout the party cry." 

** I'll shout it if it 'twill serve my lady, mistress," 
cried Dalkeith, laughing. He was seeking to set us 
timid women at our ease. 

When a door at the end of the passage was flung 
open, the fog poured in like steam and we could hear 
the noise of lapping water. Sight and sound alike 
made us shiver, and I suggested a stay until the sun 
was out. It was thought better, however, to brave the 
discomforts of the river and be gone. 

The baronet took Ellenor's hand. 

" Step cautiously, my lady. There is a boat close 
by, but hold me fast, and you will come to no harm. 
Close your lips to keep out the fog. Faugh! 'tis 
enough to choke one." He coughed, the mist having 
got into his throat while he gave timely directions. 
" Dalkeith, hold her ladyship's skirts, in case she 
should slip at the gunwale." 

" Don't tell me, Cely. I have them fast already. 

Dost think I'll sufi^er such a precious diamond to find 

a resting-place at the bottom of this filthy stream? 

Step on, mistress, and trust to your devoted cavaliers. 
4 
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Grood morning to ye, fair hostess. I'll bring word as 
to .how our argosy fared, when once we have 
touched shore again. We'll not stand on scruples to- 
day ! It shall be * High Church and Sacheverell,' or 
anything else they like to name — a dance with Madge 
herself, provided we get the ladies safely home." 

One could but laugh, even with such wretched sur- 
roundings, and presently we were among the cushions, 
and the boat floating in midstream. 

Was there ever such a morning for two gentle- 
women to be out — and on the river, too? We could 
barely see the fellow at the stroke-oar, while the wa- 
terman behind him in the bow was a dark and blurred 
object, bending back and forth incessantly, coming 
into sight with every forward bob. Now and again a 
dark mass passed, and sometimes the oars of the 
strange craft clattered against our own. The sight 
and sounds drew exclamations from every one's lips, 
for here were tokens of a narrow escape. 

" Keep your pretty lips closed tightly, my lady, 
and you, too, fair mistress," said Dalkeith, who had 
been shouting out warnings through the mist with the 
other men. " So ! a little tighter ! There ! Now I'll 
swear none ever looked so pretty, nor so tempting. 
We'll see the shore yet, and land you safely. Eh? 
What said you, Cely? " 

" What said I? Keep shouting, or we shall be run 
down," came the baronet's sharp answer. 

" Jealous, by my life ! " said his lordship in my 
ear ; but EUenor must have heard it, for her face col- 
ored crimson. Dalkeith saw the change, and opened 
his eyes a trifle wider. 
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" So, my beauty," I heard him say beneath his 
breath, but, being quick of hearing, I did not miss it. 
" It runs like that, then. The baronet's handsome face 
hath made an impression." 

He went on bawling with Cely and the watermen, 
to give warning to the other craft on the fog-covered 
river. 

" Back water, men ! " he shouted, after a time. 

"Anything the matter?" cried the baronet, 
eagerly. 

" By Jove, yes ! Look there ! Back, men, for 
God's sake ! " 

As the boat was brought to a standstill, a wherry 
came out of the mist, but sheered away sufficiently to 
avoid a crash into the bows. She scraped her gunwale, 
however, along the side on which Sir Eustace sat. 

" A narrow squeak," he muttered ; then cried 
angrily to those in the other craft: "Why did you 
not shout, to give us warning of your presence? " 

Frightened at this danger, I was still more startled 
to hear a cry of alarm from Ellenor, and turning 
quickly, I saw her pointing at some one in the wherry 
which had so nearly run us down. Her eyes were 
staring wildly. 

" Madge Marston ! " 

I clasped my hands, and watching helplessly, could 
only breathe a prayer for safety. The virago's coarse 
face with its disfigurements, and a dirty piece of linen 
bound about her head, looked repulsive in that raw 
morning Ught, when every blemish was magnified. 
Terrified at the prospect of collision, the woman had 
grasped the gunwale tightly with her hands, as if to 
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cling to the boat, and save herself from drowning if it 
should be overset. She was turning wildly to this side 
and that, to know whether she would be plunged into 
the river, but hearing Ellenor's voice she looked up. 
In an instant her fears appeared to vanish, and all her 
natural fierceness was aroused. 

" 'Tis she ! " the creature cried, springing to her 
feet, making the wherry rock so dangerously that the 
men who were with her set free a torrent of oaths 
that were terrible to hear. 

" I tell you, 'tis she ! Get out of my way, curse 
you ! " she screamed to him with the sculls, and seek- 
ing to pass him to be nearer to Ellenor; but the 
little craft swayed so violently with her reckless move- 
ments that she tumbled. I had thought to see her 
fall into the stream, for the fellow pushed her from 
him roughly. As it was, one of her hands fell trail- 
ing in the waters, but rising slowly to her knees she 
shouted, while she pointed her forefinger at Ellenor: 

" There she is, the painted hussy ! 'Twas all 
through her that Moss was killed! And there's the 
devil who did it ! Let me pass ! I'll kill her ! " 

The waterman, who had been resting on his sculls, 
held her back. 

" You drunken jade, you'll turn us all into the 
river! See! the boat's half full of water with your 
cursed skipping about." 

The virago's unreasoning wrath was aroused the 
more at being hindered thus, and she turned on the 
fellow, thrusting her hard fists into his face, but re- 
ceiving blow for blow. She had the man at a dis- 
advantage, for he was hampered with the sculls, so 
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that presently she gripped his two hands, while she 
went on screaming. 

Caring more for his own safety, and not wishing 
for a fray in midstream, the waterman tore his hands 
away and pulled the creature into the bottom of the 
wherry. He saw that Cely and Dalkeith would not 
be gentle if blows began ; and, more than that, he had 
no quarrel with any of us. 

" Pull ! '* shouted Cely, who desired to escape such 
manifest peril. 

Madge, seeing that we were about to sheer off, 
plunged forward, carrying the man with her, so that 
his head came with a smack against the side of the 
wherry. She spat savagely at Ellenor, and, flinging 
out her hand, caught the retreating boat by the gun- 
wale, so that it rocked alarmingly. My lord, how- 
ever, who was near, brought down the end of his 
rapier handle smartly on the back of the woman's 
hand. She released her hold with a gasp of pain, 
and the two boats parted, losing each other in the 
mist. 

" Pull, my men ! " cried the baronet. " We must 
run the risks, for we want no tussle in such a fog." 

The watermen and gallants alike shouted their 
loudest, keeping a sharp lookout the while, lest the 
boat we had left behind should follow. 



CHAPTER VII 

Xady macartney's call 

I THOUGHT — ^when we had reached our home again — 
that there could be but one decision regarding our 
stay in London — ^to end it instantly, and seek once 
more the quiet of Bartholomew-on-the-Moor. We 
had come to town straight from the manor-house, 
where all was still and peaceful, and before we had 
been many days in the capital it was as if we had 
been plunged into the wildest part of some fierce 
hurricane. 

Who could love the life of the city after having 
dwelt in Bartholomew-on-the-Moor? I looked out on 
the muddy streets, and heard the wrangling of bawl- 
ing porters and chairmen and the cries of them that 
called their wares. The streets were filled with 
Punchinellos and jugglers, who made a crowd through 
which the bullies and sharpers elbowed it and bandied 
words with the gentlest. They would have done it 
with Ellenor had she been there. 

I read Mr. Oliver Goldsmith's book the other day, 
and in it he talks about the people who, remote from 
the polite, still retained the primeval simplicity of 
manners, and, being frugal by habit, scarce knew that 
temperance was a virtue. They wrought with cheer- 
60 
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fulness on days of labor, but observed festivals as in- 
tervals of idleness and pleasure. They kept up the 
Christmas carol, sent true-love knots on Valentine 
morning, ate pancakes at Shrovetide, showed their 
wit on the 1st of April, and religiously cracked nuts 
on Michaelmas Eve. I look upon Mr. Groldsmith, 
young though he be, as a very sensible man, and, as 
I shall soon see him, shall tell him what an old woman 
— for I am such now — ^thinks. What he says reflects 
the character of our people at Bartholomew, and the 
contrast as we found it in London town was unen- 
durable to me. 

Apart from the experiences of that one long day 
I have told of here, I wished that we had never come 
to the capital. Thickset as the town was with 
churches, it was to me another Babylon, and with 
Sir Roger de Coverley I considered the whole place 
heathenish. It would have been a thousand times 
more pleasant to listen to the uneasy chatter of the 
magpie, or the singing of the wood-lark, the whistle 
of the blackbird, and the challenge of the blackcock 
than to hear the ribaldry of the men and wenches who 
had no love for quietness and decency. 

More than that, there was no exhilaration in the 
London air, no charm in the narrow dirty streets like 
that in the woodland walks. How could one imagine 
beauty between the rows of ugly houses, with all the 
smoke and foul smells, after having breathed in the 
pure air of the moor, scented as it was with heather 
and burning pine-wood? I thought of the gray haze 
which settled over the meadows, and contrasted it 
with the dirty fog in the streets. I missed, too, the 
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light of sunrise that entered the windows of the 
manor-house. There was here no stretch of open 
country for one's eyes to roam over, but a sense of 
cramping confinement and a lack of elbow-room. One 
did not seem to have space enough to think in. 

When I thought of what had once been, and then 
considered the dire experiences of one long day and 
night, such as I have told of, I could have parted 
with much, could I but have got.Ellenor into the mind 
to return to Bartholomew, and suffer London to see 
our backs for good and all. But now that these do- 
ings were only a memory, she laughed at the sugges- 
tion I made one morning, when it was unusually 
wretched out of doors. She was young, and her 
habits, of course, were not so fixed as mine. The 
woman of four and forty, who had never seen aught 
in the shape of a street beyond that broad beflowered 
roadway which ran the length of the village, could 
not bring her mind to accommodate itself to circum- 
stances. The younger one, whose years numbered not 
more than one and twenty, found keen delights, and 
looked for more, although the finding meant great 
peril. When I saw that my darUng was not af- 
frighted at her experience, and that her mind was bent 
on a stay throughout the season, I said no more, but 
made the best of what I counted ill. 

From that day onward came the busy round of 
daily Ufe, pleasures, sightseeing, dances, nights in 
the playhouse or at the Italian opera, where men of 
quality and ladies of reputation — and many, I must 
confess, of no quality or reputation at aJl — ^were to 
be met with. 
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I should not like It to be thought that I only saw 
the bad in London Ufe, and that, while I longed for 
the country, there was no pleasure even for me. 
There was. It was something to mark the dress of 
those who made pretensions to be above the ordinary, 
to note their language and their manners, and the 
general trend of their thoughts; but, on the whole, 
I drew conclusions which were not to their advantage. 
Take them all at their worst, the yokels and village 
hoidens were many grades above the people of Lon- 
don in the matter of morality. In town the men were 
addicted to profligacy and crime, and were strangers 
to religion and virtue; and I do not see that the 
women were much better, for they were as coarse in 
their talk and as anxious to visit the playhouse when 
a questionable play was to be produced on the boards 
as any. I was struck with the slackness of their 
morality generally, and of the strange absence of 
refinement and grace which I had been led to believe 
was the characteristic trait of womanhood. I could 
only hope and pray that EUenor would not be spoilt 
by what she saw and heard. 

All this while Cely and Dalkeith, and twenty 
others, were at her feet, the natural consequences 
being that there were endless squabbles about her, 
jealousies and much hectoring and bullying, which 
more than once ended in a duel. 

She was made aware of this, for often a busy- 
body called to tell her how she was taking the gal- 
lants by the ears and rousing hatred in some of the 
women; not because she dressed better, but that in 
spite of all their dressing, their muslin head-cloths, 
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and the double ruffles and furbelows they put on, the 
men ogled Ellenor and not themselves at church and 
at the playhouse. I could understand it all perfectly 
well, for it must have been galling for acknowledged 
beauties to find themselves eclipsed. What I could not 
understand was the spitef ulness of dowagers far older 
than myself. 

Before we had been in town a month the question 
was, " Who is she going to marry? " and the far- 
seeing, judging where Ellenor's preference lay, were 
grieved or spiteful, according to the motives and 
hopes which actuated them. 

" There's old Lady Macartney, now," the count- 
ess said to us one afternoon, when we were talking 
about some unkind gossip that had come to Ellenor's 
knowledge, either in the way of anonymous notes or 
through an overzealous friend's retailment of the 
petty slander. " She wants to foist that drunken 
nephew of hers — ^the Marquis of Mispler — ^upon you, 
so that I doubt not she will say some strong things 
about those whom you are supposed to favor. She 
will say nothing against Dalkeith, because she knows 
that you do not favor him; but I can fancy how 
sweetly she will set forth the character of — ^well, say 
Sir Eustace Cely." 

She shrugged her shoulders, laughed when she 
saw the flush on Ellenor's face, and turned to go 
down-stairs to her coach. She had barely got out of 
the room when she exclaimed, " Lord deliver us ! " 
Then her ladyship hurried back, and, standing just 
within the door, held up her snuff-box by way: of 
warning, and spoke quietly: 
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" Talk of the deviPs wife, my dear, and she's sure 
to come! Lady Macartney's at the street door, and 
I can see mischief in the twist of her shoulders." 

She nodded, and went away smiling. 

Their ladyships passed each other on the stairs 
with much ceremony and pretended good-will, for 
they were adepts in dissimulation, although, as I had 
heard Lord Mispler say, they hated each other like 
poison. I know that it was true on the elder woman's 
part. As for Lady Bray, she troubled herself so 
Kttle about the dowager that she neither had hatred 
nor liking, or, if she had either, she adopted out- 
wardly a studious neutrality. 

Lady Macartney had so far made up her mind 
for a lengthened visit that she dismissed her coach 
for an hour, and five minutes later had made Ellenor 
uncomfortable. As for me — I should have been 
pleased to show her the door! She talked volubly 
about her motherly feelings for my darling — ^an un- 
protected heiress. Such insolence, and in my pres- 
ence, too ! for was I not with her, to play the mother's 
part when wanted? But that was her ladyship's way : 
to treat the poorer, though they should be of gentle 
birth, as dirt. 

From that she went on to talk about the fortune- 
hunters who were in town, anxious to marry and re- 
habilitate their broken fortunes. If Ellenor ventured 
to choose this one or that, she would soon rue her 
bargain and wish herself dead. 

" How dreadful ! " said Ellenor, when Lady Ma- 
cartney paused for breathing time. 

" Dreadful or not, my dear, 'tis my duty to tell 
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you, and you ought to listen to what an old woman 
has to say." 

" But I do not care to listen to such things." 

" Better listen to them than suffer, I think." 

The dowager spoke tartly, and my darling, who 
always seemed to lose her nerve when in this woman's 
company, could do no more than fold her hands and 
allow her visitor to say what she had evidently come 
to say. She had a story to tell about Cely's family, 
and her ladyship began after this beating about the 
bush. 

" Lady Ellenor, I hear that you are going to 
marry Sir Eustace Cely." 

We stared at the woman in amazement, but El- 
lenor presently found an answer. 

" 'Tis news to me, my lady." 

" Of course ! I knew you would say that. They 
all say the same thing, and yet they know it's 
true." 

" It is not true in my case," came the courageous 
retort. " I have no more idea of marrying Sir Eus- 
tace than of marrying the lackey who let you in just 
now." 

" Oh ! that says nothing. Ladies marry their 
lackeys sometimes. Did not Lady Dow marry her 
groom the other day? " 

" If Lady Dow did such a thing, I shall not. 
But you were saying that I am to marry Sir Eustace 
Cely." 

" And so you are," the woman blustered. 

I was glad to see that Ellenor's courage was 
roused^ for although I dreaded her marrying Cely, I 
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saw no reason for this coarse-grained dowager's in- 
terference, and I very nearly said so. 

" Indeed I am not," my darling protested warmly, 
the red spots coming into her cheeks, indicative of 
her annoyance at this gossiping woman's intermed- 
dling. *^ How could a marriage be arranged between 
two people who have never so much as spoken on the 
matter to each other? I should wish to be consulted 
in the arrangement, and Sir Eustace would also." 

" 'Tis the talk of the town, and there's never 
smoke without fire." 

The dowager closed her lips with a snap, as much 
as to say, " Contradict me, if you dare." But El- 
lenor did dare, and I was pleased. 

" Let the talk be what it may. Lady Macartney, 
it is absolutely false. I am grateful for the part the 
baronet played when he saved me from the mob, but 
gratitude does not necessarily involve marriage, does 
it?" 

** It goes a long way toward it with romantic girls 
like you. But let that pass. You can not deny that 
you have thought about marriage with Cely. I have 
something to say about him which you ought to know, 
and after that you may please yourself." 

This woman would compel EUenor to listen, unless 
she became positively rude and left her alone in the 
room. I watched my darling as she sat in her high- 
backed chair, and realized that she was prepared to 
disbelieve every disparaging word she might hear, 
and ready to gloss over the baronet's failings in his 
absence. What a fool this dowager was! If she 
wanted to turn Ellenor's mind against the baronet. 
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to make her free to press Lord Mispler's claims, was 
she not sufficiently versed in human nature to know 
thrft there is a great deal of obstinacy in it? Ellenor 
sat with an assumed apathy while her visitor re- 
hearsed the family history of the Celys, and how the 
majority of them had crawled about, decrepit, bent 
^ at the shoulders, shaky at the knees, and soddened 
with margose, champagne and Burgundy, Florence 
wine, Benicarlo and port, long before they were 
forty-five. But the sting came when Lady Macartney 
enlarged upon the delinquencies of the young baronet 
whom she pretended to believe Ellenor was going to 
marry. She talked about his debts and his doings at 
Oxford, and was as spiteful in the telling as she could 
be, when she saw how the younger woman fidgeted 
under the infliction. 

I could quite believe all that she said as to Cely's 
failings, but it angered me almost beyond control to 
realize her spitefulness and her pretended desire for 
Ellenor's good when, after all, it was but to give her 
nephew a chance of fingering the fortune. 

The woman went on with her story. 

" There were bouts on the bowling-green of The 
One Eye tavern, close by Magdalen Bridge, followed 
by a long spell with the dice; then wine, more wine, 
and wine on top of that, until it was necessary to 
bribe the porter of Trinity to turn his back while the 
potmen carried Cely to his room. It was not a cred- 
itable record, was it ? " 

Lady Macartney dropped her walking-cane, and 
Ellenor, picking it up for her, begged her to say no 
more. 
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** Rubbish ! '* was the rude retort. " When he 
went down at the end of his time, Cely had no oppor- 
tunity to talk things over with his father and tell 
him of his debts, which were pressing. The decrepit 
baronet, whose years numbered less than fifty, had 
died of delirium tremens the morning of his son's 
arrival, so that when Eustace dismounted in the 
courtyard of Cely Castle he was taken to the bed 
where the dead man lay, hardly cold as yet." 

. " Poor fellow," interposed Ellenor, who was pale 

J and whose eyes were glistening with tears. 

-L " Don't interrupt," said Lady Macartney, with 

considerable acrimony. " You are the worst listener 
in the world! It was startling, of course, to find a 
dead man where he thought at most to see a sick one ; 
but the new baronet pulled himself together, and set 
about the task of putting wrong things right. But 
what earthly chance had he.*^ There was no unravel- 
ing such tangled threads, and there were many dis- 
agreeable discoveries in store. The attorney was a 
cold-blooded rascal." 

I saw Ellenor wince. Mr. Penwary was her law- 
yer also; but she said nothing, lest it should provoke 
her ladyship to lengthen out her story. Otherwise 
she might have asked how Lady Macartney found 
out all this. She sat still, her hands in her lap, and 
allowed the dowager to talk on. 

^^ " Penwary went about his business callously, pro- 

ducing paper after paper to show how recklessly the 
dead baronet had gone to work, and how his mis- 
tresses had been pampered. Instead of an expected 
income of four or five thousand, there was not so much 
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as a clear five hundred at Cely's disposal, although 
the nominal rent-roll was over seventeen thousand." 

« <^y Venus turns out a whelp,' the young baro- 
"Tffet said, ruefully. * Penwary, are you joking with 
me? ' 

" ' No ! ' the lawyer answered, sharply. * What 
do you take me for? ' '' 

I was glad to see Ellenor spring from her chair. 

" Lady Macartney, I will not hear another word." 

" But you miist hear," the old woman said, 
doggedly. 

" I will not hear," was the equally determined 
rejoinder. " Why should you come here to tell me 
this? What is Sir Eustace Cely to me? " 

" He may be a great deal to you that's bad if you 
don't know the facts of the case," asserted her lady- 
ship, looking as black as thunder because of what she 
termed the young minx's wilfulness, and because she 
concluded, judging from what she saw in EUenor's 
face, that she had done her nephew's cause no good. 
She went on, however: 

" Do you suppose that I would suffer you, a 
young heiress with eighty thousand pounds, to fall 
into the hands of a fortune-hunter, who will let the 
money slip through his fingers like water, and then 
throw you out on the streets ? " 

" 'Tis madness to talk like that. He has never 
shown by look or word that he would marry me." 

** One can not help judging from what one sees. 
I can read you. Lady Ellenor " 

" My lady, you insult me by your insinuations 
that I am throwing myself at Sir Eustace," Ellenor 
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interrupted, hotly, going to the window in order to 
hide the anger in her face. " I have never heard a 
word from him of love or marriage, and who would 
dare to hint that I had said one such word to him? " 

" The worst of his story has yet to be told," ob- 
served her ladyship, brushing the protest by as 
though it did not concern her. 

" I will not hear it, and if you say another word 
to me about Sir Eustace, I will leave you here alone. 
Your coach is waiting." 

Lady Macartney frowned and stamped her foot; 
then gathered up her snuff-box and walking-cane. 
She turned her back on Ellenor, sailed out of the 
room, and went grumbUng down the stairs. 



CHAPTER Vni 



ix)BD Dalkeith's chances 



Lady Macartney overreached herself; for so far 
from setting Ellenor's mind against the baronet, so 
as to afford her the opportunity of advancing the 
interests of her nephew Mispler, she awakened that 
natural chivalry which resented the evil purposed 
toward a man who was not present to speak for 
himself. 

As for me, I was angry with the dowager, be- 
cause my hope had been that I might discount the 
baronet, and seize such opportunities as came for in- 
ducing Ellenor to think no other man equal to Lord 
Dalkeith. Instead of that she had caused her to 
magnify his virtues and gloss over his worst failings. 
She would point to men whom we passed when prom- 
enading in Fall MaU who played more heavily than 
he, and whose coarseness made the baronet's life ap- 
pear virtuous by comparison. She would descant 
upon their amusements, and say that Sir Eustace 
would never descend to such. She would show how 
he was prompted by motives of humanity, whereas 
Mispler was never happier than when at a bull-baiting 
or a cock-fight, enjoying it most when the barbarity 
was greatest. What if Sir Eustace drank? She 
could name a score who drank harder. What were 
62 
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any of his doings in such a matter compared to one 
debauch she had heard of where two men drank new 
tokay and champagne for thirteen hours on end, and 
died? 

I felt very bitter toward Lady Macartney for dis- 
appointing my hopes like that, for out of pure per- 
versity, and partly from motives of chivalry, as I 
have suggested, Ellenor talked and thought of Cely, 
until she began to believe in his virtues, and grew 
blind to his failings. Adding, moreover, the sense of 
her obligation to him, I felt that it would want but 
little more to make her believe that she loved him. 

My hope was that Dalkeith would win her heart. 
The more I saw of the men about town, the more, in 
my judgment, did they prove themselves unworthy; 
but that much the more did the young earl display 
his real worth. I do not pose as a clever reader of 
character, but it called for no great skill to form a 
conclusion' as to the sort of man he was. Ellenor 
freely admitted that he was far ahead of the men we 
met at various places. He was no saint, and made 
no -professions of goodness; yet it was felt by the 
more serious that he was far and away better than 
the general run of men in a profligate age. 

My impression as the season went on was that it 
was a difficult thing to find an honest man. I dis- 
agreed entirely with Mr. Steele — ^he was not Sir 
Richard then — ^who one day said, enthusiastically: 

"A man can not, without a secret satisfaction, 
consider the glory of the present age, which will shine 
as bright as any other in the history of mankind." 

I cut off his eloquence shortly. 
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" Mr. Steele, how can you talk of the glory of 
the present age when the men who are helping to 
make it are of such indifferent stuff? " 

" They are not, Mrs. Boydell." 

" Oh, but they are," I retorted. " There is your 
friend. Doctor Swift, who, I hear, is to be made a 
dean. You would not suggest that he was over- 
scrupulous, nor would you deny that he lies most 
recklessly ? " 

" Perhaps not," he admitted, unwillingly. 

" And is it not true that men are so mad on poli- 
tics that they will sacrifice the warmest friendships 
to party? " 

" I can not deny it." 

" Another thing, Mr. Steele. It would be difficult 
to find a politician who would not pay down a big 
price to buy a place." 

" Nay, Mrs. Boydell," protested the pamphleteer. 

" Yes, I say, sir ! Harley offered Trevor as much 
as twenty thousand pounds for his place, and what 
did the other party- jobber do? " 

Mr. Steele pretended ignorance. 

"Then I shall tell you. He refused. the twenty 
thousand because he should some day get as much as 
thirty thousand! Where is the glory of the present 
age? " 

I was annoyed to think that a man of Mr. Steele's 
capacity and character should condone political 
chicanery. 

My darling came up to town with me as her 
chaperon, and forthwith moved, nolens volens^ among 
such people as these; and, honestly, I found Lord 
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Dalkeith the most worthy of them all. No man 
could be more assiduous in attention than he was 
toward us, and he served us as others did not, or could 
not. The profanity of the oaths which fell from 
the lips of the men startled us. Doubtless the gen- 
tlemen in the county swore as shamefully, but we 
had not heard them, and Dalkeith, seeing how I 
shuddered, and how EUenor stared in wonderment, 
protested before our eyes, and behind our backs, that 
it would be well if the men would modify their speech, 
and not alarm Lady Ellenor and Mrs. Boydell. 

He did more. He advised us what playhouses to 
avoid, and did well in so serving us, for the play- 
houses were bad at their best. I am no Puritan — • 
Grod save us! No! — ^But no modest woman could go 
to such plays as were presented on the boards of 
some of the theaters in London. While we were in 
town the two Houses of Convocation were meeting, 
and a deputation from both waited on her Majesty 
to call her attention to the shameful immorality of 
some of the plays. Here was my Lady Macartney 
going to such places, and even Lady Bray would 
have taken us to them had not Dalkeith protested. 

I read his secret in his care for Ellenor; and the 
countess, coming to see her one day as the season 
neared its close, and finding that she was busy just 
then with Mr. Addison and Mr. Defoe, drew me away 
to ask whether I thought Cely or Dalkeith stood the 
better chance with my darling. 

" Cely, I am afraid," was my rueful answer. 

" I like him amazingly, Mrs. Boydell. Some- 
times — ^now do not be scandalized — I half wish I was 
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free, which I am not, having for a husband a de- 
crepit, drunken dolt of seventy-six, who has mastered 
the art of longevity in spite of debauchery, which 
carries off the majority of men in his station at 
forty-five. Were I free, I would fling aside con- 
ventionalities and offer my fortune and myself to the 
baronet. Oh, but I would, my dear ! " she exclaimed, 
when she saw my face. " You know I am only thirty, 
and they call me handsome. So is Cely — a big, hand- 
some fellow, and if he had money would have splen- 
did possibilities, provided he lived the right sort of 
life. As for drink — every man drinks. My lord 
drinks like a fish, and his men carry him to bed every 
night, with four bottles of port in him. The drink 
is merely a matter of degree, this one drinking much, 
and that one more. Let a woman look where she will, 
she must needs take the risks." 

" And must Ellenor? " I asked, with a feeling of 
dread. 

" I would not have her take Cely. She is not the 
sort of woman to marry such a man. It would be 
like mating a dove with a gamecock. But she can 
marry Dalkeith. That's her sort of man." 

" She does not think so." 

" He does." 

" I wish she did," said I ; " but she shows her 
favors plainly, although she thinks I do not see 
them " 

"And they are for Cely?" the countess inter- 
rupted. " I know, and am sorry. Dalkeith frankly 
confessed only yesterday that he would like to win 
her. As for her money, it might go to the dogs. He 
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wants none of it, for he has plenty. He wants her 
for her own sake, and he would, if possible, have that 
lovely woman for his own, aye, if she were not nobly 
bom, but had come from the gutter, provided she 
came purely and was a lady at heart. He will have 
none of your strumpets, so he said; nor will he have 
for wife one of those Amazons who disgrace their 
sex and rank by shameless wit and licentious ribaldry, 
and go to the comedies masked, lest they should be 
known. He says he will make no woman Lady Dal- 
keith whom the ballad-mongers will revile, who will 
be the talk behind the fans, and deserve the contempt 
of the censorious. And what woman is there in town 
to come up to such an ideal, Mrs. Boydell? " 

She turned to look at Ellenor who was chatting 
away with the two litterateurs. 

" It would be wicked to let Cely marry a girl like 
that," she said. " I really will try to work it for 
Dalkeith." 

That night, however, neither Lady Bray nor I 
were hopeful as to Dalkeith's chances. Ellenor 
danced with Cely, and so favored him that the other 
men were furious, and Dalkeith, it was easy to see, 
was sorely discouraged. I heard the countess say to 
him, as I passed to tell my darling that it was time 
to be going home: 

" Faint hearts " 

" I have heard that ad nauseam^ Lady Bray," 
his lordship interrupted, somewhat impatiently. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE KNIGHT OF THE BOAD 

Lady Beat's country mansion was forty miles away 
from town, and when the season came to an end she 
invited a large party to stay at Awkley Crew. It 
had been her ladyship's home before she married, and 
the old earl so thoroughly disliked the place that if 
the countess desired to part company with her lord 
for a time she had but to resort thither to be assured 
of freedom. Possibly his dislike was agreeable on 
both sides, and her ladyship certamly fostered her 
husband's ill-will toward the house. 

His explanation of his dislike was that the man- 
sion was haunted. In proof of this, he declared that 
if he drank more than three bottles of port after 
supper, while at Awkley Crew, a strange light would 
show on the wall at the foot of his bed, which grad- 
ually assumed the appearance of a man hanging in 
chains. He asserted that he could hear the rattle of 
the iron hoops as the ghastly body swayed to and 
fro, and he loved not such weird company. 

" I tell him 'tis his uneasy conscience, the old 

rake ! " said the countess, laughing. " He must have 

murdered somebody, and retribution persists in re- 

minding him that this hanging is what he deserves. 

68 
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Still, thank Heaven! it serves to give me a holiday 
from his gnmibling, so let us be merry while we are 
here." 

Awkley Crew was a magnificent old place, built in 
the scoop of a forest which hemmed it in with its cres- 
cent of woodland, while acres of greensward ranged in 
front, and were bounded by the hills from behind 
which the sun had risen morning by morning for the 
last three centuries, to look upon the home of the 
Awkleys. It lit up the glades of elm and oak which 
had many a time been traversed by Henry of Rich- 
mond, who owed much to the warrior owner for his 
splendid aid on Bosworth field. 

With the exception of an apartment in the heart 
of the building, the old abbey had been demolished, 
so that the Awkley of that day might rear a mansion 
worthy of the family's reputation. The room which 
had been so preserved was a handsome one, and must 
have been constructed in the days when Richard the 
Second was king. 

When we stood in the doorway and gazed upon 
its floor of polished oak, then at the groined roof, sup- 
ported on massive pillars, and lit by two high win- 
dows through which, at the moment, the sun was 
streaming warmly, Ellenor had no thought that in 
this apartment she would have to answer a momentous 
question. Otherwise, knowing what I do, I can con- 
ceive that she might have paused, and turned away 
with a sense of dread. As it was, she walked across the 
floor and looked at the faded and rusty tapestry which 
hung upon the walls, endeavoring to read the legends 
which had been almost obliterated by the smoke of the 

4 
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brazier that burned there a couple of centuries before. 

It was called Campeggio's Chamber, from the fact 
that in it Wolsey and the papal legate, Campeggio, 
had discussed the vital question of the validity of the 
marriage between Henry the Eighth and the unhappy 
Catherine. 

I had no idea that Cely was one of the guests un- 
til the company met for supper in the Gothic dining- 
hall. Nor had the countess expected him. He had 
come uninvited with Dalkeith and Kynaston, who had 
been engaged elsewhere when the party started from 
London the day before. They were full of the ad- 
ventures they had met with, for two of those intrepid 
gentlemen of the road, who made.it perilous even for 
armed men to travel, had suddenly pulled them up in 
the way, by plunging from amid a bunch of trees, and 
confronting them with cocked pistols. 

The CfJl to stand and deliver was contemptuously 
received, but since it was deemed wiser to parley than 
to fight, the three argued out the matter with the 
highwaymen. Dalkeith — ^who took small credit for it 
when Kynaston told the story — advised his compan- 
ions in a low tone to proffer what they had to the men 
simultaneously, and leave the rest to him. It turned 
out as his lordship expected. While he was fumbling 
in his bosom for his valuables, the fellows were intent 
on receiving what Cely and Kynaston offered re- 
luctantly. 

There came a shot, and then another; one man 
threw up his hands and tumbled from his saddle, while 
the second, screaming with pain, clapped his pistol- 
hand to bis side. Kynaston, with quick appreciation 
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of the opportunity, spurred his horse against the 
wounded rogue, and with such force that the rider and 
the animal he rode were flung heavily on top of the 
fellow who had already fallen. When Cely turned 
round, he saw Dalkeith with a smoking pistol in one 
hand, and the first used weapon resting on the saddle. 
After that it was short work to dismount, bind the 
highwaymen's hands, and lifting them into their sad- 
dles, carry them off to the nearest constable. 

" 'Tis no more than I should expect of his lord- 
ship," said the countess, who called on the ladies at the 
table to make the other men green with envy by drink- 
ing to the health of the three gallants who had dared 
so much. They did it with enthusiasm, and, as the 
men were wont to do, tossed their empty glasses over 
their shoulders. 

" 'Twas three to two," Lady Macartney spitefully 
observed, and she did not move when the other women 
got upon their feet. 

" What if it had been ten to two, my lady? " asked 
Mrs. Docwra. " The two were ready, and the three 
had no thought of ambush." 

** Of course," chimed in the others, walking at once 
with the men to the chamber where the countess in- 
tended an impromptu dance. 

Amid the clatter of high-heeled shoes upon the 
tesselated floor of the hall, Dalkeith made his way to 
Ellenor's side, but what she said I did not hear. It 
must have been gratifying to him, for I saw his eyes 
flash with pleasure. He was saying, as I passed, that 
praise from Lady EUenor Froude was ample reward, 
but he could have wished that it had been herself in 
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peril, so that he might have played knight-errant to 
so beautiful a damsel in distress. 

My darling laughed gaily, and promised him a 
couple of dances, but would not be tempted to promise 
more until she saw how matters turned. A third dance 
came later, but as many fell to Cely, and even a fourth 
was due. Ellenor and he were about to step out of 
their places on the floor, when Lady Bray's voice was 
heard. There was instant silence, but for the monot- 
onous note of a player on the spinet, while one of the 
performers tuned his fiddle. 

" Fine thief-catchers you were, gentlemen ! Where 
are you, Cely and Dalkeith? I see you, but where is 
Kynaston? " 

" Here, my lady. What's amiss? " asked Kynas- 
ton, stepping up to the countess's elbow briskly. 

" I said that you were fine thief -catchers. One of 
the men, 'tis true, is dead, but Moreton tells me that 
the other was so badly bound that he has got away. 
He was none other than Ned Wicks, who had such a 
round with Lord Mohun a month or two ago." 

" There will be the devil to pay," cried Kynaston, 
laughing as loudly as any, although the laugh was 
against himself. 

Three days later the ladies were left to their own 
devices, and to the literary triumvirate who had just 
arrived on the invitation of the countess — ^I mean Mr. 
Addison, Doctor Swift, and Mr. Defoe. 

Mr. Defoe was in a caustic humor while the doctor 
enlarged upon the troubles of literary men for the 
benefit of the countess. Wandering away in Mr. Ad- 
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dison's company, EUenor and I came to a quiet spot 
in the forest, and seated upon a tree root, we talked 
a while. Finding that he had a manuscript about him, 
Ellenor persuaded Mr. Addison to read it, which he 
did with considerable diffidence. It was a chapter from 
Sir Roger de Coverley. An hour later, seeing Defoe 
and Swift strolling down an avenue of elms, he joined 
them ; and, left to ourselves, we moved to a spot where 
the highway cut across the park. 

Sitting beneath the shadows of the trees, and 
shielded from the glare of the summer sunlight, we 
watched the shimmering waters of the lake not far 
away. The deer drew near and scented cautiously, 
then, affrighted, bounded away and loitered at a safer 
distance, turning to look at us again and again, to be 
assured that we meant them no harm. Like my own, 
Ellenor's thoughts were drifting, and she suffered them 
to take their course without restraint. 

She broke the silence presently, and told me she had 
been thinking of her first visit to London. She had 
never spoken so unreservedly, and frankly confessed 
her disappointment. I could tell by every turn of her 
talk that morning, that the whole thing had been a 
revelation to her. The men we met she esteemed — for 
the most part — far from noble. A large proportion 
of them had no mind above a cock-fight or the finery 
they wore. The turn of a curl, the sit of his point-lace 
cravat, the length and pattern of his waistcoat, the 
full complement of powder in his wig, or the cock of 
his hat, were more to a beau than all considerations of 
character. The shallow-brained fops spent their days 
in lounging, drinking, card-playing, ogling the shop- 
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girls, and frequenting the playhouse, sated and bl(zsS 
by the time they were thirty, with nothing to show as 
the product of any effort on their parts, except their 
rotten constitutions and their general debasement, 
morally as well as physically. Their only serious oc- 
cupation, Ellenor scornfully declared, was the search 
for some one from whom they could obtain a loan with 
which to pay the most pressing of their creditors. 
Even the politicians, we knew were venal, and cared 
more for place and party than for what would be to 
the advantage of the nation. 

The women displeased her more than the- men, 
which I suppose was natural ; for we women are hard 
on each other as a rule. I was astonished to hear her 
while she criticized this one and that. They were all 
so ephemeral, so flippant, so fanciful. 

^^ I suppose I am talking like an old woman, 
Kate," she said presently ; " but if I am only one and 
twenty I have eyes, and have used them. Those women 
we met think more of their muffs, and hoops, and fans, 
and furbelows, and patches, than of their true woman- 
hood. I have heard them sneer at the Queen's honesty 
of purpose, and at her wish to have a pure court. I 
believe they would marry the veriest old sot and black- 
guard they knew, if he had position, or if he would 
wink at their own irregularities. They swear like 
troopers, and some of them run off with their brothers' 
valets or the footmen. And as for the scandal-mon- 
gers ! " 

She held up her hands by way of protestation, but 
went on again, for she was warm to her subject, and 
since I liked to hear her talk I did not say a word. 
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I do not know what you thought about it all, 
Kate. We were too busy to talk much of what we saw, 
were we not? But to me the tea-tables were so crowd- 
ed with scandal-mongers that an honest woman was 
elbowed out unceremoniously ; or if she got her place, 
drank her tea and went away on some small pretext, 
rather than listen to such venomous expressions of ill- 
will, such calumnies and sneers and vulgar repartee/' 

She broke off suddenly, for at the moment Lady 
Macartney rode by, and gave us both a sour look. 
The dowager had come down from town in Lady 
Bray's company, on her way to her own country house, 
some thirty miles farther on. Out of pure courtesy, 
I am sure, and not because she wanted her company, 
the countess asked her to stay a day or two and rest, 
before she went forward. She was going home now, 
and her coach, surrounded by armed lackeys, lumbered 
on the uneven road. 

" She wants me to marry that drunken nephew of 
hers, and I won't do any such thing ! " cried Ellenor 
when the coach had passed, and the dust had settled 
again. 

No more was said, for she lapsed into reverie, and 
I into my own thoughts. I wondered whether, after 
all she had said about the men, she counted Cely as 
on their level or above it, or whether she loved him, 
and so was blind to his faults? I could have wished 
that she had singled out Dalkeith, or would say some- 
thing to show me that he could have her hand by ask- 
ing for it. But she had not said a word. 

It was peaceful all around us. In spite of the 
noisy stream not far away, I could hear the notes of 
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the water-ouzel and the ringing cry of the oxeye, as 
well as the song of the lark high over our heads. Oh, 
how delightful it was to be in it again after having 
been cooped up in those streets, where the birds could 
not be heard for the oaths of men ! 

Our reverie was broken in upon rudely. A horse- 
man cantered along the road whistling cheerfully, but 
when he saw us sitting on the elm root, he pulled up 
his horse abruptly, looked at us intently, then to right 
and left, and in all directions. He was handsome, and, 
judging from his dress, a man of some position. He 
gave us no time, however, to balance probabilities as to 
his station, for when he had adjusted his wig, he 
slipped out of his saddle and came toward us, his hat 
under his arm, and bowing as gracefully as any beau 
might do in the London parks. 

" Ladies, I have but little time to spare." 

He broke off and looked round quickly, as if to see 
whether others were at hand. The searching glances 
into the forest at our backs so alarmed us that I won- 
dered whether I should scream or speak to the* man 
sharply. EUenor caught my hand and held it tightly, 
as if she thus gained courage. Satisfied that there 
were no onlookers, the stranger spoke again. ' 

" I have but little time to spare, as you may judge 
when I tell you that I am Ned Wicks, the Gentleman 
Highwayman. You must have heard of me, for I 
should say that I am as well known as my Lord Go- 
dolphin, or Harley, or Doctor Swift* whom I saw arm- 
ing it with Mr. Addison in an oaken glade some dis- 
tance from here." 
* He paused to watch our pale f ace^ and smiled on 
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seeing our terror, which was great indeed, now that 
we knew his name. Who had not heard of this man, 
whose brutality as well as robbery was everywhere 
known? To me the landscape seemed to dance, then 
blurred, until there was naught in it but this one man 
who mocked us with his laughter. I was an arrant 
coward to tremble so, for when I turned to EUenor 
she was so quiet and calm, looking indignantly at this 
creatiu^ of the roads, who dared to molest Helpless 
women. 

Ned Wicks spoke again after watching us for a 
brief space. 

" There is no need for alarm, ladies. The real call 
is for haste, since I have no desire to loiter here until 
the gentlemen return from their ride. I must trouble 
you for your rings, madam,'* he added, pointing to 
Ellenor. " They look beautiful on such delicate 
hands, but I want them sorely." 

How could she refuse? The fellow — who by this 
time had put his hat upon his head, and had dropped 
his courtesy — ^was trifling with the handle of his ra- 
pier, and before he would be frustrated in his purpose, 
he would draw his weapon and run it through her 
body. I could see as much in his face. She drew off 
her rings slowly, and gave them to him. She could do 
no other. 

He turned to me, and I meekly gave him all that 
he asked for. He was growing impatient at our re- 
luctance, and the consequent waste of time he could ill 
afford. He looked round to see and listen, not to be 
taken unawares; then glanced quickly at the horse 

that stood not many yards away cropping the grass. 
6 
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" I can not stay to name your valuables in detail. 
I will have them all, and quickly! Damnation! you 
are devilish slow ! '' 

Ellenor looked him in the face, and boldly refused 
to obey him any further. I was astounded that she, 
so gentle, should have such courage, whereas I, old 
enough to be her mother, had tamely done all that this 
fellow had bid me do. But he would not be treated 
thus. 

" Come, my girl, if you be not spry, I'll fetch a 
pistol from the holster, and send a shot through your 
pretty face. And much good that will do you ! '' 

He spoke in such a tone and had such an evil look, 
that her opposition broke down instantly. She gave 
him all she had, but could not repress the hope that 
the money, and what else he took from her, would 
prove a curse. She told him what her hope was. 

" 'Tis bold talk, my dear," said the man, laugh- 
ing loudly, but again looking round to see whether 
others were in view. " Other women, and many a 
man, would not say as much. " But I must take 
count of your beauty. Damn me, 'tis such as I do 
not often see ! Now, mistress, I'll say * Good day,' 
and hope to meet you again; but first I'll try the 
quality of those pretty lips. I envy the gallant who 
shall some day kiss them at his will." 

The fellow came nearer, and although she held 
out her hands to keep him away, he pushed them down 
roughly and flung his arms about her. She strug- 
gled bravely, and tore at his face with her fingers, 
screaming the while, long and piercingly. Nor did 
I — coward though I had been — stand by tamely. All 
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my anger was aroused. I was in arms because of this 
intolerable insult, and hung upon him ; but he swung 
his arm back savagely, and his elbow caught my face 
cruelly, so that I fell. 

" Curse you ! '' the fellow cried, savagely, when 
Ellenor's fingers drew across his cheek and left a red 
line of blood upon it. He felt the sting of it, and 
dealt with her so roughly that now she screamed as 
much from pain as terror. 

Once more he swore, but his torrent of abuse broke 
off midway, for a hand came round from behind and 
gripped his throat, while the sudden pull that fol- 
lowed twisted the scoundrel about, so that his back 
was turned on EUenor. In another moment a fist 
dashed into his face. He made a blind rush at the 
man before him, and a furious contest followed. 
Cely — for it was he — ^now over the highwayman when 
they fell to the ground, now under ; the two, in their 
mad wrestling, rolling in the dust, which rose in 
clouds, and, regardless of where they went, even 
tumbling against the waiting horse's legs. The 
patient creature, turning to look, walked away a 
jecrd or two, as if to give his master fair play. 

We looked on in dire perplexity for a while, and 
then essayed to help Sir Eustace; but he cried to us 
to stand back when we bent over the robber to wrench 
his hands from the baronet's throat. A moment or 
two later, by a violent effort, Cely was uppermost, 
his knee on Wicks's chest. 

My feeling of exultation because of this advan- 
tage ended abruptly, and EUenor screamed in terror. 
Regardless of her own danger she went forward, for 
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she saw the man's hand go to his side, then the gleam 
of a knife, the swing back of the arm and the plunge. 
She was too late, for the hand, although she had 
caught it, slipped through her own. Cely's hold re- 
laxed, and he rose to his feet, suffering, as I could 
see, acutely. He pulled himself together and drew 
his rapier, intending to return to the fray thus 
armed; but Wicks scrambled off the ground, and, 
without waiting for the baronet, ran to his horse's 
side, leaped into the saddle, and snatched a pistol 
from the holster. 

I buried my face in my hands as the powder 
flashed, but looked again with a fresh access of terror 
when I heard a cry. I saw that Sir Eustace was 
gripping the rider's boot, and had driven his weapon 
through the highwayman's body. The convulsive 
movement as the steel tore its way into the robber's 
flesh sent the spurs into the flanks of the horse, and 
the startled creature bounded forward, carrying his 
master away with the rapier in him. 

But at our feet lay one who needed all our care. 
EUenor was already on her knees beside the prostrate 
baronet, looking eagerly for his wounds. They were 
grievous, but we bound them up with such skill as our 
womanly instinct suggested. Taking his hat with 
her, my darling went to the stream for water with 
which to wash away the blood, and then, with painful 
effort, we drew the senseless man out of the glaring 
sunshine into the shadow of the elm-tree. Ellenor 
would not leave him, but bade me hasten to Awkley 
Crew for aid. On the way I passed the body of a 
dead man. It was Ned Wicks. The rapier still 
pierced him, and the horse waited close by. 



CHAPTER X 

A CONCESSION TO EXPEDIENCY 

Sir Eustace was so grievously wounded that many 
weeks went by before he was able to walk; but when 
his recovery began we left Awkley Crew, lest EUenor's 
presence there might be misconstrued by the busy- 
bodies, who would have welcomed some new topic for 
scandal- or surmise. It was a concession to expedi- 
ency, and we went to Bartholomew-on-the-Moor until 
the season in town set in again. 

Shall I tell how I wished that those London days 
would be slow a-coming? 

Even in the hot noon-day at Bartholomew there 
was delight in every waft of air; and when the sun 
was low down in the west, and the heavens about him 
had displayed their hitherto veiled seas of glory, and 
their forests of gold and green and purple, one could 
wish never again to see the murky fogs of the capital. 
That was my wish a thousand times over, and with 
it came the desire that my darling might never more 
look on Cely's face, but drink the Lethean waters, 
and forget him forever. 

It could not be. Ellenor loved the country well, 
but she had thoughts which she would not unburden 
herself of to me, and anticipations which would not 
be realized if she stayed in the old mansion. I 
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watched her sometimes when we sat, just at the hour 
when the restful stillness of the summer night falls 
on the quiet landscape. It was easy to believe that 
her thoughts were far away, and that she saw nothing 
of the distant hills over which hung the haze of sun- 
set. The faint flush of color which I saw upon her 
cheeks at such times was not borrowed from the rosy 
stretch of soft clouds where the sun was sinking. 
Oh, I knew ! It was there because of the fancies that 
came concerning the man to whom — unasked — she 
had given her heart. 

She was blithe — ^jubilant almost — ^when we began 
our journey to the great city, and when we got there 
we heard that Sir Eustace had recovered. For a few 
weeks we saw nothing of him, and Lady Macartney 
spitefully retailed the gossip that was going, or pre- 
vailed on some one to tell us what, had it come from 
her lips, we should not have believed. 

One night EUenor entered my room and drew a 
chair beside me before the fire. 

" Kate," said she, shyly, " I want to tell you some- 
thing." 

Then I heard that one afternoon, while we were at 
Awkley Crew, Lord Dalkeith had found her in Cam- 
peggio's Chamber, and asked her to be his countess. 
I knew what answer she had given him, without her 
telling me, for as a matter of course she had refused 
him. Yet I could say nothing by way of expressing 
discontent. It was not for me to persuade her to a 
course which might have brought her unhappiness. 

But she had more to tell. 

While I was making some calls in the afternoon 
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Sir Eustace had come; and bit by bit she told me 
what was said. Cely spoke at first of his embarrass- 
ments and of what he thought he might have to do 
if, as Mr. Penwary hinted, the money-lenders should 
call in the svuns lent on the estate. He was not worth 
a thousand a year, he told her; not so much as five 
hundred; for something had happened which took 
away the bulk of his remaining capital. 

EUenor was sitting near to the spinet while he 
spoke, and her fingers moved silently over the keys. 
She felt sure that he was going to ask her to marry 
him, but meant first to tell her how his affairs stood. 
If so, it was very honest of him to tell her so much. 
She was wrong, however, for he did not say what she 
expected to hear. 

" I shall have to turn dustman or pedler," he 
said, after a pause. " I am hampered at every turn 
with a title which is like a millstone about my neck." 

" Have you come to say * good-by ' ? " asked 
Ellenor. 

" Yes. I came because we have been such good 
friends, and I thought it would be churlish to leave 
you without a word. Sooner or later I have to go 
under, but a look from you and a word with you 
would make the inevitable less terrible." 

She paused in her story, and, bending forward a 
little, turned and gazed into my face. 

" Kate, I was half afraid to speak lest I should 
break down. I thought of the pity of it ; for a man 
like Sir Eustace, young, handsome, and with possi- 
bilities, to * go under,' as he said, to be compelled to 
turn his back on society, and engage in a strug^^^ 
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for daily bread, just as those men whom I could hear 
bawling out their wares in the street, or the rustic 
clods we lived among at Bartholomew. My dear, it 
seemed terrible! You may think it quixotic, or call 
it unmaidenly, perhaps, but I was half impelled to 
offer myself and wealth unasked, to save him from the 
degradation which his poverty makes certain. Do I 
not owe it to hinf because of what he has already done 
for me? But I 'did not do any such thing, my dear," 
she added, hurriedly ; for I turned and looked at her, 
half afraid lest she had done so. ^^ All I said was, 
* I am so glad you came ; but can not some way be 
found out of your trouble? ' " 

" * None that I can think of,' he answered, and 
his face was white, Kate, and his lips trembled. 

" Kate, dear old Kate, do not think hardly of 
me, I love him ! Oh, I love him more than I can tell 
you! You may think him unworthy, and wonder 
how I could do so, but I love him! Think of the 
times he has served me while I was in peril! And 
when I saw him so downcast it distressed me, I can 
not tell you how much. He rose to his feet presently, 
and held out his hands, and what do you think he 
said? 

" * Ellenor, I love you with all my soul, but I dare 
not ask you to be my wife, with all my debts, and 
my inheritance squandered — ^and worse things! Yes, 
curse it ! worse things ! " 

^^ Had he stayed a moment more I think I should 
have told him that he did not love me more than I 
loved him; but he went out of the room while I sat 
on, stunned, I think, at his confession. He drew the 
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door after him noisily. I heard his step on the stairs, 
and a few moments later, going to the window, I saw 
him, so far as my tear-blinded eyes would serve me, 
walk along the darkened street." 

She said no more save this : ^^ The man I do not 
love has spoken ; but now I have lost the man I would 
marry gladly — I, who could have helped him so, who 
could have paid his debts, and made it so that he 
could have gone through the world erect as any of 
his fellows." 

Her head sank on my knees, where she rested and 
sobbed. 

As for me, I was sore and sad to think that she 
had lavished her love on one whom I deemed so un- 
worthy. 



CHAPTER XI 



DISQUIETING NEWS 
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A FIT of despondency followed, and Ellenor did not 
stir out of the house for two or three days. Lady 
Bray called, but could only get her to say that she 
was not well and did not care to face the people, 
who would quiz her and want to know why she was 
pale. 

Put on some paint," suggested her ladyship. 
I should know I was pale underneath the paint, 
and the men would say I was distrait. As for the 
women, they would talk about me behind my back, 
and point over their shoulders with their fans, and 
set all manner of scandal going about me." 

" Nbthing of the sort," said the countess, de- 
cisively. " Come with me. I am going to see Lady 
Macartney," she added mischievously. 

" That horrid woman ! " cried Ellenor, with so 
much spirit that my lady was pleased. She liked to 
see her fire up in such fashion, for it served as a 
diversion. Her ladyship was not aware of the baro- 
net's call, so that she was puzzled. None, I was glad 
to know, seemed to have heard of it, being otherwise 
occupied with the court intrigues of the moment and 
some exciting rumors that were going concerning the 
Pretender. 
86 
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Unable to induce my darling to go out with her, 
or promise to join her in the evening, although I did 
my best to second such efforts, the countess went 
away, but a note came from her in the course of 
three or four hours. 

I watched Ellenor read it, for I had a presenti- 
ment of ill news. Her face was so full of pain, and 
she turned so pale while she stood at her little table 
with this note trembling in her fingers, that I hastened 
to get a restorative; but when I returned she was 
seated in a chair, and leaning over the table, with 
arms outstretched, and in a death-like swoon. Call- 
ing to the lackey in the hall, I bade him carry his 
mistress to her room, which he did with a gentleness 
that surprised me, and when the man set her on the 
bed she lay as one who was dead. Nothing that 
Jenny or I could do sufficed to restore her, and there- 
upon the footman forgot dignity, the splendors of his 
yellow plush, and everything else, and ran to bring 
the nearest apothecary. 

Ellenor showed me the letter later^ and bade me 
read it, when, far into the night, I sat by her bed- 
side. It began informally, as all the letters did which 
came from the countess: 

"Did you suspect what was coming? And has 
that been the reason for your seclusion and moodi- 
ness? I flatter myself, my dear, that I have read 
into your secret. Lady Macartney was positively 
bursting with news when I got to her house. Sir 
EiLstace is in prison for debt! She does not know 
whether in the Fleet or Ludgate. In Ludgate, I 
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hope, for 'tis esteemed more select and comfortable. 
All depends on the creditor who has pressed for pay- 
ment. If spiteful, he would say * The Fleet.' 

" 'Tis dreadful to think of ! Now I fancy why — 
when I called — ^his lackey pretended that he was ill. 
He must have been in hiding, but Lady Macartney 
says that he was walking in the Haymaricet this 
morning, and a couple of fellows arrested him, hustled 
him into a coach, and drove away. I had no idea he 
was so hard put to, poor fellow ! I shall call on you 
to-morrow to talk about it. 

" Augusta Beay." 

It was three days before any callers were per- 
mitted to see EUenor, but when Lady Bray and Mrs. 
Docwra met at the street door, I bade Jenny show 
them into the bedchamber. 

What they had to tell was distressing. The 
baronet had been to the Folly, and there, in the wild 
excitement of gaming, had staked and lost every 
penny he possessed, the whole of his remaining prop- 
erty, which brought his four hundred a year, going 
from him in the last coup. Ellenor told me after- 
ward that she counted back the time in her mind, and 
was convinced that Cely had gone from her straight 
to the gaming-barge on the river.* The thought 
brought tears to her eyes, and she wept without 
restraint. 

" Can a man be sent to the Fleet or to Ludgate 
for a debt of honor? " she asked, when her sobs sub- 
sided. 

" No, my dear," said Mrs. Docwra. " He has 
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gone for debt — ^five thousand four hundred pounds, 
they say, and it was known that he had been a heavy 
loser at the Folly.'* 

After a short spell of silence, Ellenor spoke so 
indignantly that we looked at her in some surprise. 

" Will no one pay down such a paltry sum? " 

" Five thousand four hundred pounds, my child, 
is not a paltry sum," observed Mrs. Docwra, quietly ; 
but Ellenor persisted that some one could surely pay 
down so much and effect the baronet's release. 

" 'Tis such a large amount," said the matron, 
" and there is no earthly chance of getting it back- 
again. That last reckless night at the Folly meant 
the squandering of the reserve from whence such in- 
come as Sir Eustace had was drawn. Creditors are 
clamoring, for they know that he pays his debts of 
honor punctually, while others must needs wait." 

" What can be done? " was Ellenor's incessant 
question through the remainder of the day. Nothing 
that I could say would satisfy her. More than once 
in the night I left my bed and went into her room 
to see how she slept, for I was unhappy about her; 
but, instead of sleeping, she was walking, cold as it 
was, in her night-rail, and with bare feet, to and fro, 
and asking that question, " WJiat can be done? " 

Early in the morning, before the attorney could 
possibly be out of bed, she sent a message to Mr. 
Penwary, asking him to come to her without delay. 
She was waiting for him, impatient and pale, when 
he arrived. 

" What is this that I hear about Sir Eustace 
Cely?" she asked, with unusual abruptness* 
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Mr. Penwary looked at her keenly, and not till 
then did it dawn upon her that the attorney would 
think it strange that she should concern herself about 
a prisoner in the Fleet. Her face flushed crimson, 
but knowing that the lawyer was above the common 
run of men, she resolved to be open with him. 

" Mr. Penwary, do not misinterpret my motive, 
but it pains me to think that the baronet should be 
in prison." 

For a few moments the attorney was silent, look- 
ing into her face, which was full of honest pleading, 
and tapping the silver cover of his snuff-box with 
his knuckle, absent-mindedly. That little thud on 
the lid was all that could be heard for a while; but 
then he took the liberty which age may take when 
dealing with youth. With some, such a question as 
he put would have been deemed impertinent; not so 
in his case, since he had known her from infancy. 

" Is Sir Eustace anything to you, my lady? " 

He spoke so kindly that she threw all reserve aside. 
But it must not be forgotten that he had been more 
than her legal adviser — a father, one might almost 
say — and that was doubtless why she yielded to the 
impulse. 

" I love him, Mr. Penwary," she faltered, her face 
aglow, and her head drooping, as if she would hide 
the blush. "You will understand, will you not.'^ " 
she asked, pleadingly. " There is love on both sides. 
Could I, a rich woman, go on living here in affluence 
while he is in the Fleet, where, they tell me, life is 
spent as men spend it in hell? " 

What Mr. Penwary thought it would be hard to 
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say. He tapped his snuff-box almost savagely, and 
took pinch after pinch before he ventured on any 
answer. When he spoke he did not commit himself 
by expressing any opinion as to what EUenor might 
do or not do. He contented himself with saying that 
five thousand odd was a large amount, and that seven 
thousand more than that were owing. 

" Sir Eustace has been squandering money at 
cards and dice with a recklessness " 

" Please do not tell me more," EUenor inter- 
rupted, hastily. " I have heard so much talk about 
his gaming that I do not think I can bear to hear it 
all over again. My great concern is this — Can any 
one be found who would put down the money? " 

" Nearly thirteen thousand pounds, my lady? " 

" No, five thousand four hundred," she objected. 

" That, and the other money," the attorney in- 
sisted. " My lady, do not refuse the facts. If any 
one paid down the smaller sum, a dozen would be 
waiting to arrest the baronet as he walked out at the 
Fleet Gate." 

He applied himself again to his snuff-box to hide 
his perturbation. I had never seen a man so mani- 
festly unhappy, anxious not to be hard, yet wonder- 
ing how he could keep from putting the truth for- 
ward for consideration. I think he feared that my 
darling's manifest distress might compel him against 
his better judgment to make concessions and promises 
which would be undesirable. She startled him so 
much by an abrupt question, poor man, that the box 
tumbled to the floor, scattering its contents on the 
carpet. He looked at it ruefully, but it did not pre- 
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vent his display of consternation at her preposterous 
proposal. 

" Mr. Penwary, would not the man who won the 
remnant of the Cely estate at the Folly forego his 
winnings?" 

" What ! Cry off the gaming transaction ? Lady 
Ellenor, he would tell me to go to the devil, if I 
approached him with such a suggestion. I should 
be the laughing-stock at every gaming-table in Lon- 
don and at every tea-table. Every man pays his 
debts of honor, whatever becomes of his other debts ! 
You may remember what was said some time ago in 
The English Post about that? You may cheat wid- 
ows, orphans, tradesmen, without a blush; but a debt 
of honor must be paid! That is what I read, and it 
is absolutely true that men think like that ! " 

EUenor had put the question with an artlessness 
that was amazing. It was easy to see that she had 
lived among the simple-minded men and women of 
Arcady, who had profound belief in the reasonable 
charity of their fellow creatures. Had she lived in 
London all her life, she would never have entertained 
such an idea. Seeing that she did not appreciate the 
attention to debts of honor, and the lack of conscience 
with regard to slackness of payment for other things, 
Mr. Penwary said more. 

" My lady, it would be as unreasonable to expect 
the sun to shine at midnight as expect Mr. Rizbridge 
to forego his claim, for he is the last man in the 
world to do so. But, to speak plainly, I do not see 
what the loss of the estate has to do with this mat- 
ter of Cely's debts. They would have to be paid 
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up to the last penny before he could get out of 
the Fleet." 

" He would have nothing to live on if he had no 
estate, Mr. Penwary, supposing it possible that he 
could be set free of the Fleet." 

" True." 

She went to the window and gazed into the street, 
but saw nothing, I think, although some had already 
begun to ply their trade, and bawled out their wares. 
She turned presently, and looked at the attorney, who, 
having picked up his snuff-box, was endeavoring to 
find enough for a single pinch to cover his disturb- 
ance at such an interview. She looked at him plead- 
ingly. 

" You will not betray my confidence? Had you 

been my father, Mr. Penwary, I could not have told 
you more." 

" Depend upon me, my lady," the attorney re- 
plied, holding out his hand. 



CHAPTER Xn 



FLEET PRISON 



For the next few days Ellenor showed a smiling face 
and gave small token of her heart-ache. That heart- 
ache none knew of but our two selves, and for the 
sake of escaping the reputation-wrecking scandal 
which society tolerated, she indulged in a dissimula- 
tion which, she told me every time I kissed her for 
the night, caused her to despise herself. 

The sting of her dissimulation lay in the fact that 
women like Lady Macartney considered that her re- 
gard for the imprisoned baronet was not deep seated, 
but a mere fancy that would pass. I should have 
rejoiced if it had been. They thought it a fancy; 
else, how could she smile and dance, and indulge in 
badinage, and allow the men to make love to her? 
Had it not been for her confessions to me when Jenny 
had put her to bed for the night, I should have 
thought as they did. It was small wonder that the 
dowager flattered herself that she had been needlessly 
concerned as to Ellenor's infatuation for Cely, so 
that if she worked her plans well, and Mispler did 
not make a fool of himself — a point on which she had 
grave doubts — she might yet have the heiress for her 
niece-in-law, 
94 
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Some one told Ellenor what Lady Macartney had 
said as to her feeKngs toward the baronet, and it 
irritated her intensely. Not care for Cely? He was 
in her mind night and day. She thought of him 
when dancing with other men, and more than once 
confessed to me that whether it were infatuation or 
not, she was absolutely helpless in the matter. It 
disheartened me to hear her condone the baronet's 
worst offenses, and rehearse the more evil doings of 
other men. There was Mispler, for instance. Cely 
would never go down to his level for sheer black- 
guardism, with his cocking and dog-fighting, and 
his abominable goings-on with the low women of the 
town. 

We sat down one afternoon with Mr. St. John — 
he who is now my Lord Bolingbroke — ^and in some 
way the talk turned upon the jails. I saw Ellenor 
turn pale when he told her of the putrid fever that 
was clearing out the prison cells of Newgate, the 
Fleet, and Bridewell, and how impossible it seemed to 
stamp out the disease. 

It was equal to murder to lodge a man in so foul 
a place, she said ; but Mr. St. John merely pursed up 
his lips and shrugged his shoulders. Seeing that she 
was not pleased at his doing this, he observed that no 
one knew where to draw the line. It was the uni- 
versal penalty. Not being a peer, he himself would 
be lodged in the Fleet if he could not pay his debts, 
he said ; or if, perchance, he dropped ia few. treason- 
able words, or had anything to do with the Pretender, 
he would be sent to Newgate or the Tower. He did 
not gainsay her when she protested petulantly that 
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the Grovemment was disgracefully slack in its duty 
in allowing gentlemen of rank, like Sir Eustace Cely, 
for example, to herd with such scum as she was told 
were sent to the debtors' prison. 

" It may come to us all, my lady," said the states- 
man, who, as events proved, himself became an out- 
law once, and twice an exile. 

When St. John left us, Ellenor's patience gave 
way entirely. She stamped her foot, called him 
callous-hearted, and I know not what. She flung 
herself in her high-backed chair, and buried her face 
in her hands. 

Lady Bray came in, unannounced, and saw El- 
lenor in tears. My lady, finding that she would not 
be comforted and would not say what her trouble 
was, came to the window where I was standing, and, 
looking into the street, tapped her golden snuff-box 
meditatively. 

" She's worrying about Cely. Why doesn't she 
pay his debts, and get him out and marry him? I 
would ! " 

" My lady," I protested, " speak in lower tones. 
She will hear you." 

" What matter? " laughed the countess, turning 
and bidding us both good-by. 

" I heard what Lady Bray said, Kate," Ellenor 
observed, when the heavy carriage rumbled along the 
street. " I think I shall do as she suggests, and pay 
Cely's debts ! " 

I stood astounded, and when I recovered speech, 
nothing that I could say would turn her from her 
purpose. I was unkind, she protested. Then she 
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began to coax me, putting her arms about me, and 
kissing me into silence, declaring that, if I frustrated 
her, her heart would break. And what could I do 
after that? I ought to have risked her displeasure. 
I should have ignored her tears, and stood by my 
calm judgment that she was doing something that 
would end in sorrow. But I was weak, like a hundred 
other women who know what they ought to do, but 
lack the moral courage. God help me! but I fear 
that my weakness in the matter had much to do with 
the pain that followed. 

When the next morning came she bade Jenny 

send for the coach. The coachman, it so chanced, 

was ill, but Jonson Martin did duty for him, and 

^with him came his brother Ben. 

^ The men waited to hear where my lady would 

j^ be driven. 

^ "To the Fleet," she faltered, half ashamed to 
give her command. 

" To the Fleet? " I cried. I could not believe my 
own ears. I thought she would have said Chelsea, 
or the ferry at Battersea, or the gravel pits at Ken- 
sington. But the Fleet !" 

" And without a gentleman? " exclaimed Jonson, 
incredulously. 

Ellenor did no more than nod, for speech had 
apparently deserted her. 

The man at the coach door spoke freely : " But 
the fever's there, my lady, and you have no escort." 

" I have Mrs. Boydell," she answered, laying her 
ungloved hand on my knee. 

" You have no gentleman, my lady," Jonson re- 
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torted, fidgeting with his hat while he waited bare- 
headed. 

" What of that? " She spoke impatiently. 

** The streets are so crowded, my lady, and every 
one so quarrelsome," the man protested boldly — a 
thing he would never have done under ordinary cir- 
cumstances for all he was worth. ** I never took a 
lady there yet, for 'tis the last place to which she 
should go." 

I found my tongue at last. " Think, my dear, 
of what Jonson says." But all that I could say was 
useless. 

" I am going to the Fleet, Kate, say what you 
will." 

The younger Martin put in a word. 

" The blasphemy and drunkenness, my lady ! the 
fights and shindies! There are things not fit for 
your ears and eyes." 

" I will not hear another word," cried Ellenor, 
sharply, half afraid lest the men would recount so 
many drawbacks as to spoil her courage and break 
in upon her purpose. 

" Shall I ask Lord Dalkeith to come as escort to 
you, my lady?*' Jonson suggested, making a final 
effort, and pointing to his lordship, who was picking 
his way among the puddles in the road he was just 
then crossing. 

Ellenor colored, but shook her head emphatically, 
whereupon the men set themselves to the business in 
hand. 

" 'Tis unwise, my child," said I, as the coach 
jolted over the stones. 
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** Kate, don't speak like that,'' she pleaded, the 
tears coming to her eyes. " You do not know how 
I feel." 

And what could I say? 

As it was, the coachmen on the way, the draymen, 
and the shopmen, in their wigs and ruffles, standing 
at their doors on the lookout for customers, grinned, 
put their tongues in their cheeks, some of them dig- 
ging their thumbs into their fellows' ribs, when they 
saw two ladies of quality in such a district, and no 
gentleman to bear them company. More than once 
Jonson and Ben got down and trounced an impudent 
rogue who ventured to air his wit and profanity on 
their mistress. 

When we halted outside the prison, Jonson came 
to the window. 

" Shall I take your message, my lady? " 

" Not so," responded Ellenor, gathering up her 
fan, smelling-bottle, and gloves, which had been lying 
in her lap. 

She waited for Jonson to open the door, but he 
stood irresolute, playing with the gilded knob. The 
spiked gateway and the cold gray front of the build- 
ing, with its barred windows, looked so forbidding 
that a cold shiver went down my back, and when I 
glanced into Ellenor's face I thought that her heart 
had sunk and that she was half disposed to forego 
her enterprise and return. ' The man, scanning her 
face, read her hesitation, and pushed his desire to 
be her messenger dexterously. 

" 'Tis no place for such as you or Mrs. Boydell, 
my lady. Listen to the noise within. There are 
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ngixts and sounds neilher fit for eTcsnor ears sach 
as jouES^ Wh J ahoold joa look oa saA TiOamies as 
can be seen in the prison every daj, or hear siuji 
devil's talk? Yoa have no gcntkman with too, mj 
ladj. I would that yoa had hid me call Lord Dal- 
keith to escort yoa." 

The chairman's bddness hroa^it a displeased 
]o<^ into Elknor's face, but the younger brother, who 
had come to Jonson's elbow, whispered audibly: 

^ Ten her 'tis a pestilential hole." 

^Aye, my lady," went on the other, falling in 
with the suggestion. ^ ^Tis unfit for one so daintily 
nurtured as you. 'Tis, as he says" — ^pointing his 
thumb over his shoulder — ^ a pestilential hole, with 
filth and vermin in it, fever and smallpox, and I 
know not what. My lady, you ought not to go! 
Let me go! Ill do your errand faithfully, and Ben 
will mind the horses and guard you while I'm away." 

But Ellenor was obdurate to all our representa- 
tions, and put out her hand to turn the knob. 

When Jonson saw that she was not to be deterred, 
he begged to be allowed to accompany her. Few 
would say aught to her with a big fellow like him- 
self in attendance ; but she shook her head, and bade 
him stay by the coach. 

" Follow her up," Ben whispered, when Ellenor 
went forward. I heard his words and nodded ap- 
proval, then stood at her side while she halted timidly 
beneath the archway. A girl stepped up, ragged 
and dirty and importuned us to buy some scented 
herbs. 

^^ 'Tis unsafe, ladies, to walk the prison without 
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them. See yonder gallant. He purchased a bunch, 
and gave me a crown for it." 

Ellenor looked at the young blood who was smell- 
ing at his scented herbs as if to tone down the noisome 
air before it entered his nostrils. She bought her- 
self and me a bunch, and passed on, a warder having 
stepped up to inquire whether he could be of service. 

I did not wonder that she turned pale when she 
gazed to right and left, and that she involuntarily 
stretched out her hand for mine, to gain courage. 
As if I, timid and afraid, could reassure her! What 
we had heard of the Fleet had be^n in no sense ex- 
aggeration. The lewdest of the lewd, the most bestial 
and besotted, rogues who were ultimate candidates 
for Tyburn, the ragged almost to the point of naked- 
ness, were crowded there, and their shouts and cries, 
the whining petitions for help for the unfortunate 
debtors, the medley of musical instruments, the hys- 
terical laughter, the clatter of the dice, the beating 
of pewter pots on the tables oefore the drinking- 
shops, even the shouts of children and the noise of 
the fives players — all made up a hideous pande- 
monium which brought my heart to a standstill. 

I glanced furtively at Ellenor, and saw her face 
blanched and the lips in a tremor. One hand was on 
her bosom, and the other gripped mine almost pain- 
fuUy. 

"My dear, let us return," I pleaded. 

" Oh, Kate, do not msk me. I must see him ! 
Think of it, that he should live in such a place ! " 

She had halted involuntarily, as if unable to pro- 
ceed; but the warder looked so unconcerned that she 
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gathered up her courage somewhat, and followed 
closely at his heels, always, however, holding my 
hand. The man went leisurely, since time was noth- 
ing to him. Now and again we brushed past a little 
group of well-dressed citizens — ^visitors like ourselves 
• — ^who craned their necks to look after us; then, un- 
heard by Ellenor, they expressed their wonder at our 
presence there. Who among our friends had scurvy 
Fortune been unkind to.? And what was so rich a 
beauty about, to allow the law to carry any one be- 
longing to her to the Fleet? None, however, spoke 
to us, the women contenting themselves with a stare, 
the men dofSng their hats and whispering behind their 
hands to their companions. 

On the way, one in the garb of a clergyman, 
whose silk cassock was torn into ribbons, and whose 
hands were crumpled and beer-stained, set his wig 
straight, hiccoughed, and said, " Good day to ye, 
ladies." But we passed on without returning the 
salutation. 

We came to a corner just as a grimy fellow with 
thick-set body, and pockmarked, stumbled out of a 
drinking-shop. He drew up in time to save himself 
from bundling against Ellenor. She recoiled, for 
this drunken sot, whose nose the hangman had slit 
and whose face bore signs of rough treatment in the 
pillory, frightened her. When the rogue saw her 
terror he laughed uproariously, and, putting out his 
hands, caught her by the shoulders. 

** Kiss me, pretty love ! " he cried, but he fell in 
a senseless heap upon the stones. Jonson had beaten 
the scoundrel down, and stood with clenched fists and 
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savage look ready for any one who would venture to 
take the crumpled fellow's part. 

" I did not know you were at hand, Jonson," said 
EUenor, but in a tone which expressed her thank- 
fulness. 

" I could not suffer you to come to this hell alone, 
my lady. 'Tis not for such as you and Mrs. Boydell. 
Won't you go back to the coach, and allow us to take 
you home? " 

" Not now that I have come so far," said Ellenor, 
almost pleadingly. She feared that the man's en- 
treaty and her slackening courage would render her 
venture fruitless. 



CHAPTER Xni 



THE UPPER KOOM 



Leaving the gallows-bird to come round as he might, 
the warder went forward again, but halted presently 
at an open door. 

" This is a short cut, my lady," said the man, step- 
ping over the threshold, and walking toward a door- 
way on the other side of the building. 

A few steps brought us to a filthy room, where the 
stench was sickening, and we were glad to smell at the 
scented herbs. Two women were there ; one prone on 
the dirty, straw-covered bricks, sleeping off her drunk- 
enness ; the other sitting with her back against the wall, 
her knees drawn up, and held thus with her clasped 
hands. She sat with down-hanging head, spiritless, 
and indifferent to her surroundings. At her side stood 
a pewter pot half filled with water. It was easy to see 
that she was suffering, and EUenor could not resist 
the Samaritan impulse to turn aside and satisfy herself 
as to what might be done. 

She dropped my hand for the first time since we 
had entered the prison, and claimed the attention of 
our guide, who was stalking on as though such things 
did not concern him. 

" She is ill, warder.'' 

" Most likely, my lady," the other responded, turn- 
ing round on his heel. " Ha ! do not touch her ! " 
104 
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The man said this when he saw my darling's be- 
jeweled hand on the woman's shoulder. She did not 
heed his words, but bending, so that her dress swept 
the floor, she spoke to the wretched creature. 

" My poor woman, are you ill? " 

The unwonted sound of sympathetic words made 
the other look up slowly, and her eyes met those of her 
questioner. Ellenor and Jonson exclaimed in wonder, 
but I was too astonished to utter a word, for she who 
sat upon the straw was Madge Marston, the virago I 
had seen with the mob in Covent Garden, the woman 
who had lost no opportunity of spitting out her venom 
since that day. She had often flung mud at Ellenor 
when we rode through the streets, bespattering the 
watchmen whenever they stepped forward to hinder 
her; she had frequently cursed my darling when she 
was entering the houses where we were to spend the 
night in revelry ; she had even struck at her, and would 
have hurt her grievously had not some gallant warded 
off the savage blow and hurled the harpy into the 
gutter. 

The soft touch of a stranger's hand upon her 
shoulder seemed to rob her of speech. 

" I would let her alone, my lady," said Jonson, 
who was alert against possible violence. 

" But she is ill, poor creature — dreadfully ill," 
returned Ellenor; but she was daunted, I know, 
when she saw who it was. " Can I not help you? " 
she asked. 

The woman knew her, but the kindness had broken 
down the impulse to resent, which came at the moment 
of recognition. Instead of the curse, which at another 
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time would have sprung to her lips, there was silence, 
and Madge Marston sat open-mouthed and staring. 
Who had ever been kind to her whom every one es- 
teemed mischievous, malicious, and unsexed? What 
lady of quality had ever laid a friendly finger upon her 
— a finger of compassion? 

"How can I help you?" asked EUenore, setting 
aside her repugnance. 

Before such unwonted kindness the hardened heart 
softened, and a tear rolled down the dirt-stained face, 
a second, a third. Unloosening her hands from about 
her knees, the virago hid her face in them, and wept as, 
perhaps, she had not since she was a little child. 

The warder had watched sullenly and without a 
trace of sympathy ; but seeing that Ellenor's eyes were 
dim when she looked round to me, as if in question 
as to the meaning of this strange emotion in one so 
callous, he volunteered the opinion that the woman 
wanted food. 

"Food? She's had naught but bread and water 
this sennight past, and as long again, and not so much 
of that neither ! " 

The words were spoken in a harsh voice, and came 
from behind the warder. Looking past the man, I saw 
a hard-featured, red-cheeked woman who reeled where 
she stood. She had come in while we loitered, and had 
been looking on a scene, rarely, if ever, witnessed be- 
fore in the Fleet Prison. 

" What do you think she needs? " asked EUenor. 

" I don't think ! I know ! Food is what she needs," 
came the sharp answer. " Fve known her go four 
days together without bread and water, because 'twas 
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set down by her while she slept. The greedy beasts 
snapped it up like hungry wolves, and ate it them- 
selves. She's starving — ^that's what she is ! '* 

Ellenor turned to the warder. 

" Can she not have food? " 

" By paying for it," came the surly rejoinder. 
The law of mercy was not heeded in the Fleet, and 
the fellow, who saw no need for sympathy with a slut 
like this at our feet, was impatient to be gone. Such 
as she came and went, or came and died, and the world 
was none the poorer when death carried them off. He 
did not say so, however. 

The woman at the warder's elbow followed up his 
words. 

" By paying for it ! Curse you ! how could such as 
she pay ? " she asked, savagely, swinging round to face 
the man, and being full of drink, almost, falling with 
the hasty movement. " Speak, Jack in office ! " she 
went on, recovering herself, and leaning with her back 
to the wall. " How could such as she pay ? What 
money has she for food? How much blood can you 
squeeze out of a flint? Can you be more sure of get- 
ting money out of the poor ? Fool ! 'tis because she has 
no money that she's here ! She can have food by paying 
for it ! " 

The warder swore at her, and bade her be quiet. 
But for our presence he would have struck her. 

Can you get her food at once ? " Ellenor asked. 
In five minutes, my lady," the man answered 
quickly, for the sight of a piece of gold gave assurance 
of a gratuity for himself, over and above what he ex- 
pected for his service as guide. 
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" Get what is best for a starving woman, while we 
wait here. Poor creature ! " she added, soothingly. 

The weeping termagant had heard what was said, 
and every kind word from Ellenor's lips was like a dag- 
ger stab, setting free from her heart the blood of obsti- 
nacy and unreasoning dislike. The last remnant of 
resistance went when Ellenor, watching the warder dis- 
appear, spoke encouragingly. 

" Don't cry, Madge. The man will soon be here 
with food." 

Her words made the woman weep the more. 
" I called you a painted hussy, lady," she said be- 
tween her sobs. " Don't you remember how I would 
have killed you had the chance been in my way? 
Didn't I see you in your sedan in Covent Garden, and 
curse you? Haven't I struck at you at the doors of 
the rich, not once, but many a time? Haven't I flung 
mud at you ? And didn't I see you on the river in the 
fog? Haven't I watched for you at night, to get a 
chance of spoiling your beautiful face? But for Jon- 
son Martin, there, I should have done it many a time, 
but he wouldn't let me get at you. Ask him ! And yet 
you speak to me kindly — ^to me! a broken slut and 
harlot ! " 

" Why not? " asked Ellenor, soothingly. " I can 
not bear to see you suffering in this horrible place." 

" Think how I cursed you," the sobbing creature 
went on. 

" Well, let all that pass, Madge. You won't curse 
me any more ? Why should you ? I never did you any 
harm?" 

Madge's face, streaked with tears, filled with won- 
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der while EUenor was speaking. Words seemed to fail 
her. She could only answer, " God help me, no ! " and 
taking the soft white hand in hers— hard as a man's, 
but trembling with weakness — she kissed it passionate- 
ly, leaving many a tear upon it. 

" I never had a gentle word before, lady ; and to 
think that it should come from you ! " 

When food and wine were brought, Madge ate 
ravenously, so that for the first time in my life I saw 
what hunger meant. EUenor turned to the warder 
while the woman was eating, and asked how much the 
debt was which detained the prisoner. The answer 
was a shake of the head, to indicate ignorance on such 
a point. 

" Four pounds," said Madge, setting the wine-cup 
on the floor. 

" Four pounds ! " cried EUenor. " Do they put 
poor creatures into a hell like this for such a paltry 
sum ? 'Tis monstrous," she added, when the man nod- 
ded assent; then drew out her purse, and counted out 
some money. " Take these and pay her debts, and see 
that she is free of the Fleet to-day." 

The warder looked at the four gold pieces in the 
palm of his hand. 

" There are the fees, my lady." 

" How much are they? " When she was answered, 
she cpunted out the coins. " Come to me when she is 
gone to her home, and I will pay you for your trouble." 

She bent down when that was done, and held out 
five other guineas for Madge. 

** I can't take them," the woman declared, putting 

her hands behind her, lest the temptation should be too 
8 
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great. " 'Tis enough to have set me free. God bless 
you for that kindness ! Lady, 'tis enough," she said, 
when EUenor pressed the money on her. 

" It will serve you until you earn more," my dar- 
ling urged. " Of what avail to set you free to starve 
again ? " 

EUenor rose to her feet, and bidding Madge fare- 
well, asked the man to take her to Sir Eustace. 

Five minutes later we were at the doorstep of a 
building where, the j ailer said, Cely was lodged. There 
were women in the yard, dancing to the tunes a ragged 
fiddler played. Others were wrangling; but dancing 
and wrangling ceased and the fiddle stopped with a 
melancholy wail, when the prisoners saw two gentle- 
women near at hand. They were impudent baggages, 
who stared and wondered audibly at our business in the 
Fleet. 

" 'Twill be the baronet's wife," jeered one, point- 
ing at EUenor. 

" Belike his mistress. Pretty chuck ! " ventured 
another, starting a laugh in which the others joined 
boisterously. 

" A strumpet, like the rest of us, only she is in silk, 
and we are in rags," cried a young girl, who would 
have shone as a beauty had she been in Lady Bray's 
drawing-room. 

" Shame on her, whether wife or mistress, to let 
the poor man stay here, while she wears her hoops and 
silks, and drives along the streets in her gilded coach," 
screamed another, who drew nearer, and spat at EUe- 
nor. 

" Aye, shame on her! Shame on her! " cried the 
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others, while soddened fellows who were lounging near 
roared, urging the dirty wenches to spoil my lady's 
beauty, and tear off the thick ruffles of guipure that 
were about her neck. 

It was shameful. EUenor's face flushed crimson. 
She shrank from the woman's talk and screaming 
laughter, but seeing that she did so, they went on more 
noisily, coarsely criticizing her face, her dress, and 
her motive for visiting such a place, crying shame on 
me for countenancing her harlotry. Some of them 
suggested loudly, behind their hands, that it would be 
well that she should sell her jewels and release her lover. 

" Step inside, my lady," said Jonson quietly ; but 
I could see that he was savage to think that such sluts 
as these should insult his mistress so, and with impu- 
nity. 

We were waiting for the warder, who had gone to 
discover whether Cely was within, or was to be found 
elsewhere in the prison. Callous though he was, the 
man came back with a serious face. 

" I think, my lady, it would be better to come some 
other day." 

" Why ? " was the wondering question. 

" Sir Eustace will not welcome you just now," the 
fellow stammered. 

" Is he sick? " asked EUenor, and I feared for her, 
for she looked faint, no doubt from dread. Perhaps 
her fear was mine, for the baronet — disease, the hid- 
eous prison-scourge which called off the denizens of the 
place, regardless of station. 

" No," came the evasive answer. " I think he's 
well enough. 'Tis the healthiest house in the Fleet, my 
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lady ; but I would advise you to come again. Let him 
know beforehand of your coming." 

" If Sir Eustace be within, I will see him," respond- 
ed Ellenor, resolutely. " Should I have ventured hither 
had I not greatly desired to see him? Show the way, 
please." 

She gathered her dress in her hands, to mount the 
narrow stairs ; but the warder hesitated. He had some 
idea of the fitness of things, although he spent his 
days in such a place. He looked past Ellenor, as if 
to see whether it would serve at all to ask me to prevail 
upon her ladyship to defer the visit, but his eyes invol- 
untarily met hers, and caught the strange look of de- 
termination in her face. Thereupon he turned un- 
willingly, and, without a word, tramped up the stairs 
again. 

Everywhere there was filth. The whitewashed 
walls were black with the rubbing of shoulders against 
them in drunkenness or hopelessness for many a year 
gone by. Money was never spent for embellishment 
in the debtors' prison, since squalor was deemed a fit- 
ting accompaniment of poverty and thrif tlessness. No 
brush had removed from the comers the heavy festoons 
which the spiders had spun, and hapless flies were hang- 
ing in the toils, as if to remind the prisoners that they 
could hope for no escape. They must stay there and 
die. Dirt matted thickly on the steps; wretchedness 
displayed itself at every turn of the broken and dan- 
gerous ascent. 

An outburst of sound brought us to a standstill. 
Hitherto there had been the rattle of a dice-box, and 
the sharp clicks as the bone cubes were turned out upon 
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the table, followed by a shout of satisfaction, and the 
accompanying execration because of the loser's disap- 
pointment. But now came oaths, curses so deep that 
we shuddered, and jangling could be heard that made 
my blood run cold. 

The warder, halting, leaned his back against the 
staircase wall, and suggested a return to the prison 
yard. 

"My lady, it would be better to come some other 
day when Sir Eustace may expect you. He has com- 
pany, and doubtless you would like to see him alone." 

Full of the idea that the man had some unworthy 
motive in seeking to detain her, EUenor answered his 
well-meant remonstrance. 

" I will see him now." 

She spoke with an abruptness that surprised me, 
and passing the disconcerted warder, went up the dozen 
steps that remained. If Cely were in the house at 
all, he must be here, for this was the top staircase. 
When she reached the landing, she turned to the right 
and gazed through an open doorway. I heard her cry 
out in pain, but what she said I do not know, although 
I was close behind her, so great was the clamor. 

Her face was deathly white, and her lips trembled. 
Her fingers shut in upon her bosom, as if she would 
tear the bodice open for air, her body swayed, and see- 
ing this, I stepped quickly to her side. Jonson had seen 
her face, and he was there as soon as I. 

He muttered something savagely, for he saw what 
I saw — saw what had brought that involuntary excla- 
mation from EUenor's lips. 

There were four men within the room, their faces 
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aflame with wine and passion, their wigs flung into cor- 
ners, or hanging on the chair backs. The table 
streamed with what, as the sun shone through the 
grimy window, looked like blood, which dripped upon 
the floor. I knew it to be wine, for a pewter flagon 
was overturned, and the outpoured contents had made 
a pool about it, and flowed on toward the table's edge. 

The men — ^bloods of the city, who had squandered 
their substance — ^were glaring at each other as if mad- 
ness had overtaken them. Their hands were clenched, 
and their passion was such that even to Jonson — ^who 
was accustomed to such sights as the worst parts of 
London could display — ^their mutual hate looked mur- 
derous. It was difiicult to say which of the men 
seemed most repulsive in the frenzy that possessed 
them. To me, possibly he who gripped the dice-box — 
and that was Sir Eustace Cely ! Ellenor could not fail 
to know him, for as she stood there at my side, gripping 
my hand until in her own pain she hurt me, the sun was 
lighting up his drunken face. 

" Come along, my lady,'* said Jonson, taking her 
other hand; and she suffered us to lead her down the 
stairs, as though she had been a little child. 

Ellenor, alas! had made choice of such a man as 
that ! Surely she would cease to care for him now. 

I prayed that it might be so, alike in the coach as 
we rode home in silence, and in my quiet room. 



CHAPTER XIV 



THE ntREVOCABLE 



It was a terrible revelation, and one which crushed 
her utterly, so that she would see none but me and 
her maid for the next two days. 

During that seclusion she opened her heart to me, 
and I not only knew of her purposes and hopes, but 
saw what this visit to the Fleet had done ; how it had 
wounded her. She had pictured the baronet in the 
extremity of depression, starving, perhaps, as Madge 
Marston had starved, with loathesome surroundings, 
disconsolate in his loneliness amid so many rogues and 
wantons. At no time had she a thought of his possible 
blameworthiness. She had dwelt upon his misery, and 
from that grew up an insistent longing to be of some 
service to him— to assure him that although banished 
from his usual haunts, he was not altogether forgotten. 
She had had a desire also to do something effectual to 
procure liberty for him. 

But to find him thus! to discover that the fatal 
passion which had brought him to such straits pursued 
him into that earthly hell, that he had in no sense 
profited by his experience, but £idded wrong to wrong — 
that was a rude awakening. It appeared to her as 
though she had cast the pearls of her love before one 
of earth^s great herd of swine, and they had been tram- 
pled underfoot. 
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When people came to see her, bringing with them 
their interminable gossip about the trifles of life, she 
pretended to be interested, and so far as I could tell, 
Hot one of them discerned how perilously near she was 
to heart-break. She flushed when Lady Bray walked 
into her room one morning, greeting her with a noisy 
question. 

" Ellenor, what is this that I have heard? " 

" Tell me what you have heard," said she, with 
assumed indifference. 

I saw her wince at the greeting. Perhaps she won- 
dered — as I did — ^while the countess leisurely tapped 
the lid of her snuff-box, and then daintily took out a 
pinch, whether her ladyship knew of the visit to the 
Fleet. To our intense relief it was not that escapade 
to which Lady Bray referred, but some talk which 
associated her name with that of the despicable little 
Lord Mispler. It was commonly declared that she was 
going to give herself and eighty thousand pounds to 
him, who was doubtless planning a dozen cock-fights 
and women's races, on which to squander a considerable 
portion of the booty so obtained. 

Ellenor laughed to hide her annoyance; and as 
soon as she was alone again, she allowed her thoughts 
to dwell on the prisoner in the Fleet. I know it was so, 
for she would talk about him to me, and persisted, how- 
ever much I sought to turn the conversation into some 
other channel. 

To all appearances, she said, everybody had for- 
gotten him. Even Lady Bray said nothing, except 
on one occasion, and then it was the barest possible 
comment. The consequence of her reverie, side by side 
with the disquieting fact of the general desertion, was 
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what I feared and considered the inevitable. Ellenor 
was a true woman, and clung the more closely to the 
abandoned one, just because he was abandoned. Her 
love had been trampled on, but it had not been slain. 
I could see that more and more, and was that much the 
more distressed ; for what possible happiness could come 
to her if she married the baronet who had presented 
such a spectacle? 

Woman-like, she sought to condone his faults and 
put the best construction on his doings. What did it 
signify that she had found him in such a plight in the 
prison? she asked. Was he always to stay there? 
Could she not redeem him if she had him to herself? 
What woman could do for him as she could ? None of 
those perfumed, back-biting sluts who minced and 
45wore, and waited on the famous fortune-teller in 
Cheapside, and gambled with the most profligate, and 
yet would be stricken with horror if they got to know 
that Lady Ellenor Froude had been indiscreet enough 
to hold out an effective helping hand to one whom For- 
tune was dealing with spitefully. 

" Kate,'* she cried, " if one of such got hold of 
him they would ruin him ! *' 

She went on to say that she could allure him into 
straighter paths if she but once had her soft arms 
about him, whereas, if he were left alone, or fell to the 
care of those dressed-up hussies, be would go from bad 
to worse, and drop into irretrievable mischief. Surely 
a man like him was worth saving — did I not think so? 

What could I say when so appealed to? How 
could I think that any man gets down so low that a 
loving woman can not raise him ? 

Upbraiding herself for allowing her disaijijovcLt- 
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ment to induce quiescence, she told me one night, when 
she had come to my bedside, of her determination to do 
something for Cely, and without delay ; and I was too 
much of a coward to say what I thought. I saw, too, 
that she loved the man so much — or was so infatuated 
with him — ^that it would be pain to her, past bearing, 
if she were frustrated. It was useless to point to his 
sins, to talk about his unworthiness, to say that Lord 
Dalkeith had an infinitely better heart, and was the 
only man in London worthy of her. 

She sent for Mr. Penwary early in the morning, 
and the attorney lost no time in coming, seeing that 
her message bore the stamp of urgency. He found us 
at the breakfast-table. While he drew up his chair, 
at her desire, he asked with his usual directness what 
her wishes were, and found her as outspoken as him- 
self. 

" I want Sir Eustace Cely set free of the Fleet, 
Mr. Penwary.'* 

The attorney raised his eyebrows and stared ; then 
said sharply, " The thing is impossible." 

I thought of what Doctor Swift had said the day 
before: " When Greek joins Greek, then is the tug- 
of-war"; and here was an illustration of the saying 
in the attitude of these two, when the attorney so re- 
plied. 

" 'Tis the easiest thing that can be done," retorted 
EUenor, petulantly, for the answer irritated her, al- 
though she had made up her mind that Penwary would 
demur and endeavor to turn her from her purpose 
when once he was aware of it. He did not help her, 
but sat with folded hands, his elbows resting on the 
arms of his chair, while he looked vacantly before him. 
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" Say something, sir ! " she exclaimed, provoked at 
his long silence. 

Even then he did not answer until he had gone to 
the window, first saying, however, " Let me think, my 
lady." 

The dustman who was in possession of the street 
at that early hour apparently absorbed his attention 
for a time, but just as she was about to tell him 
that she thought him ill-mannered, he returned to his 
chair. 

" I was wondering, my lady, how the raising of 
several thousands of pounds could be considered an 
easy matter. I know of no man who would put so 
much money down for the purpose you name, and I 
have nothing — not a groat — ^which belongs to the bar- 
onet." 

" You know of no man, Mr. Penwary." 

EUenor laid peculiar stress on that word man; 
then she had to sip some coffee to moisten her lips be- 
fore she could proceed. 

" May there not be some woman — some one who 
is greatly in his debt, and whose thankfulness and es- 
teem would carry her so far? " 

She spoke nervously, half afraid of the attorney's 
answer, and the cup she held trembled and rattled 
against the saucer. 

" No woman, then, my lady," answered Penwary, 
with a certain mendacity, for as it did with me, so it 
flashed into his mind, that she was referring to her- 
self. As for the indebtedness, he knew what Cely had 
done for her when she was in danger on several occa- 
sions ; and as for her esteem, he had not forgotten the 
confession of her love for the baronet, Y^\. \v^ ^csvaJA 
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have felt condemned had he made the way easier for 
squandering her thousands on a graceless gamester. 

Another awkward silence followed, and Ellenor, 
deeming the man of law obtuse and unsympathetic, 
braced herself to make a clear statement of her wish. 

" You are pretending not to understand me, Mr. 
Penwary.'* 

The attorney looked up quickly, astonished to find 
that she could be so sharp with her tongue. He kept 
silent, however. 

" I told you of my love for Sir Eustace," she went 
on, with altered tone, for all her sharpness was gone. 
" It is unspeakable misery to me to know that he is in 
that horrible place, and I want him released." 

She was almost in tears, and the lawyer, seeing 
this, set aside his apparent apathy. He had taken out 
his snuff-box, but he returned it to his pocket un- 
opened. 

" It can only be done by the full payment of his 
debts, Mr. Penwary , so I intend to pay them ! " 

She paused to give the attorney an opportunity 
for making some comment, but he said not one word. 
She was somewhat daunted, but went on bravely, 
speaking to the point. It seemed to me that a spirit of 
rebellion rose in her because of his silence, and the pe- 
culiar look on his face made her believe that he disap- 
proved. 

" Please pay the debts at once, and with my mon- 
ey. I should like to know that Sir Eustace is free — 
to-day! I would not have him stay in the Fleet an- 
other night, for it must be like lodging in hell to be 
there." 
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She paused to sip her coffee once more, for the 
dryness of her mouth was making her soft voice some- 
what harsh. Poor child! She had to set her cup 
and saucer on the table, and fold her hands to control 
herself. My fear was that she would burst into un- 
controllable weeping. 

Mr. Penwary, no doubt, felt for her, but in his 
cahn judgment there were certain things to be con^ 
sidered, even should she think him lacking in sympathy 
for mentioning them. 

" Consider, Lady Ellenor, the baronet will come 
from the Fleet penniless. He will be there again in 
a month or two, unless he wins considerably by a coup 
at the gaming-table ; and from my past experience of 
him, he is not usually lucky. Where he is, he has time 
to think, and few opportunities for making or losing 
money." 

There was a look on Ellenor's face which sug- 
gested heart-sickness. Doubtless she was thinking of 
what she had seen in the open doorway of that com- 
fortless and squalid prison room — such a painful con- 
trast to this luxurious chamber in which we sat. But 
she was more far-seeing than the attorney had given 
her credit for. 

" Mr. Penwary, you must meet Rizbridge's claim 
for the ten thousand pounds with my money. Arrange 
it, please, so that Sir Eustace may continue to draw his 
income without being able to gamble the capital away. 
It must be my money, in some way unknown to him." 

There was that in the attorney's face which made 
me think he would say, " I'll be no party to this, for 
it is not business." But he looked at EUenor's face 
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and read there her unfortunate love for the gamester. 
He saw, I suppose, that she would be infinitely un- 
happy if he frustrated her; that she would have the 
thing she desired done, whether he served her or not. 

To satisfy his conscience he went so far as to say : 

'' 'Tis a wrong thing to do, my lady. It is gen- 
erosity pushed to extremes. Having regard to your 
own interests, I plead with you not to do this thing." 

It was what I had said a score of times, and said 
uselessly. Would she listen to the attorney when she 
would not hear me? I prayed that she would; but 
she did not. It chanced as it had done with me. 
She spoke emphatically: 

" Right or wrong, Mr. Penwary, it shall be done." 

Alas! 

Three mornings later EUenor and I were standing 
at the window, gazing into the street. It was too 
early for callers, for those who were wont to visit us 
awoke late and breakfasted en deshabille^ possibly 
reading some winning romance or the news sheet be- 
tween the bedclothes, until their women came to dress 
them. The street was in possession of those who cried 
their wares or carried off the house dust which the 
wenches put into the gutters. The road was up, so 
that no coach could pass, and we found amusement 
in looking at the paviors, and watching the incidents 
of early morning life in London. 

An exclamation from Ellenor attracted my atten- 
tion, and looking where she pointed, I noted what 
was an unwonted sight at that time of day — a gal- 
lant cautiously picking his way along the pavement, 
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where pools of water had collected after the night's 
rain. At first she merely expressed her wonder as to 
whom this man of quality might be who ventured out 
at so unusual an hour. It was doubtless some one 
who had not gone to the playhouse the night before, 
or had returned to his home from the club or a dance 
in decent time. 

" One of the right sort of men," she observed ; 
*' not one of your effeminate dandies who would con- 
sider the world turned topside turvy if expected to 
quit his room much before midday." 

EUenor, country-born, was as severe as I was on 
the lie-a-bed practises of the people with whom she 
associated in London. To us both it was a sin and 
a shame to waste the daylight, and go about like 
night-birds. What the chatterers of the drawing- 
rooms spitefully called our rustic habits still clung 
to us, so that we were often up and looking out on 
so much of the world as the street afforded while our 
acquaintances were fast asleep and not to be dis- 
turbed. We were even riding at times in Hyde Park, 
where there was not a man of quality to be seen. 

We watched this gallant who had the boldness to 
shoulder it with the petty traders that were bawling 
out what goods they had to sell. One who was 
capable of facing the raw morning air, like the poor, 
was worth knowing; but when he came closer Ellenor 
betrayed some agitation; and I own to some myself. 
Surely she knew this man who looked so well to his 
footing, using his gold-knobbed stick at times to help 
him in a spring over a broad pool of mire. Even 
when his face was hidden by a succession of gaily 
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painted signs which overhung the causeway, the dress 
and form were familiar. The swing of the stick, the 
fall of the foot, the twist of the shoulder — surely she 
knew them all? and the face, which she could see at 
last? 

'^ Eustace ! *' she exclaimed. 

There was a catch in the throat, a fluttering of 
her heart which made her place her hand there, and 
a weakness at the knees which caused her to lean 
against the broad window-sill and hold to the wains- 
cot in order to steady herself. 

" Where can he be going? " she faltered. 

The gallant gave answer himself by halting at 
the steps which led to our own door and pulling at 
the bell. 

EUenor had to sit down and await his coming. 
The sound of his feet upon the stairs, the approach 
along the narrow passage, the halt at the door, as if 
her visitor awaited permission to enter when he 
knocked — it was all as it had been before. 

She spoke to me. 

" Kate, let me see him alone." 

She looked into my face so pleadingly, that much 
as I longed to be present and prevent any ill- 
fortuned words about love, I could not refuse. As 
the door opened to her call, I passed out by a door on 
the other side of the chamber, and going to my room 
awaited in trembling the almost certain oufeome of 
this unhappy meeting. 

An hour passed. There were sounds outside, but 
I did not heed them. I suppose they were the same 
as those I had heard before — a woman screaming 
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** The Daily Courant here ! *' a hoarse voice bawling 
*' New River water," as against a fellow who sang 
ribald ballads he had for sale. At times I heard the 
thud of the heavy tool as the pavior drove the cobble- 
stones into their places, the scrape of shovels, the 
metallic ping-ping of masons' trowels; but I only 
felt as if those heavy thuds were blows to my hope 
that Ellenor would keep the baronet at arm's length, 
and be content with having set him free. Why did 
she not care for Lord Dalkeith? There was a dis- 
tinction in his manner which caused him to stand 
apart from other men, and while there were a hun- 
dred who were counted as marriage prizes, the earl 
was first and foremost among them all, aUke for 
wealth and credit. 

But when that hour had gone, and yet another, 
and I was sick with waiting and with my thoughts, 
the door opened and my darling came in. There was 
no call for speech. I saw the story on her burning 
cheeks and in her dark and flashing eyes. She turned 
to close the door, then came to me. 

" Shall I tell you my story, Kate? Shall I tell 
you what I have done? '' 

"What need, my child?" 

** Then you have guessed? I have promised Eus- 
tace to be his wife." 

Alas! But I dared not mar her joy now that the 
thing was irrevocable. I took her into my arms and 
kissed her fondly, and prayed silently that God 
would make her hope come true, that she might make 
a good man of this gamester. 

9 



CHAPTER XV 



THE OATH 



When Sir Eustace and Ellenor were married they 
went to Cely Castle. All through her marriage 
preparations this was the happy vision before her — 
to get away from the capital, and breathe in the pure 
country air. A hundred times she asked me how 
the cries of men and women who called their wares 
in the narrow streets, or the music in the drawing- 
rooms, even when conducted by the Queen's Master 
of Musick, could compare with the songs of the coun- 
try birds, the caroUng of the mountain larks, the 
singing of the chaffinch and thrush and blackbird? 
And how could one think of beauty in the muddy 
streets into which she continually looked, as if glad 
to know that she would soon be away from them? 
Fine lords and ladies, paint and jewels, silks and 
satins, sights and sounds that centered about her 
Majesty, the shows at the playhouse, the masquerades, 
the barge rides on the river, were all of second-rate 
import compared to the memory of green meadows, 
hedge-lined lanes, a meandering river, and the healthy 
looks of country hoidens and their swains. She would 
not have to look on the washed-out faces of those who 
toiled in the capital. Soon to live in the midst of 
this Arcadian beauty, and there think of London life 
126 
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as a bygone thing, was a keen delight in the mere 
anticipation. 

Sir Eustace had told her of her new home, and 
that, too, added to her pleasure. The old castle, with 
its ruined tower, which had been blown up in the 
Cromwellian wars, the banqueting hall with its pan- 
eled oak screen and the minstrels' gallery, the magnifi- 
cent avenue of elms along which she would drive when 
she approached her new home; and, more than that, 
the many chambers and corridors which she promised 
early renovation — it was charming to look forward 
to it all. 

I did not go with the baronet and EUenor when 
they started for Cely Castle. She asked me to ac- 
company her, but I preferred to leave her to her 
husband for a while, and I promised to join them 
two months later. 

She looked happy enough when I saw her on the 
steps, waiting to greet me so soon as the coach stood 
still, and for a while I thought that the match was 
proving a better and a happier one than my fears 
had allowed me to hope for. She was full of joy in 
her new surroundings, and told me, as she led me 
down the corridors from room to room, what her plans 
were for restoring the glories of the family home; 
but I saw a change before much time had passed. 
Then I came to the conclusion that Cely had attained 
the zenith of his virtue on the day of his marriage, 
but that before many months had gone he began the 
descent toward his nadir. 

At first she did not see — ^what to me was so plain 
— ^that her husband was impatient of the country 
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quietness; but there came a time when she was com- 
pelled to notice the change. So long as she was con- 
tent to spend her money on the castle, and directed 
Mr. Penwary to take such steps as were necessary 
to remove the mortgages from the estates, Cely was 
alert and interested, and did not stint his praises. 
He told her no man ever had such a woman for a 
wife, when she showed him that her last thousand 
pounds had gone in carrying out her plan, whereby 
the rent-roll was largely redeemed and the bulk of 
the Cely demesne was under the direct control of its 
master. 

The attorney had grumbled sorely, and on the 
occasion of his last visit to Cely Castle in particular; 
for it was his desire that EUenor should retain at 
least twenty thousand pounds for herself, in case the 
baronet became the Tictim of the gaming craze again. 
She would not listen to him. It was a reflection on 
her husband that he would so far cease to love her 
that he should squander what she had given him so 
willingly. She assured him that Sir Eustace had 
proved himself the best of husbands, kind and 
thoughtful, and grateful, too, so that he would 
never dream of repeating the folly which had ended 
in his complete impoverishment, and a room in the 
Fleet. 

Mr. Penwary walked with me that afternoon 
along the avenue, waiting for the post-chariot which 
was to carry him back to London. We came to a 
spot where, to the right, was an open expanse which 
ought to have been covered with forest. 

" Look at that, Mrs. Boydell," said he, unexpect- 
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edly, and with an indignation that surprised me, 
** Forty years ago, when I rode along this avenue 
with my father, who was the attorney for the present 
baronet's grandfather, that space was so full of tim- 
ber that a man passing through it would scarce have 
seen the sunshine in the middle of the day. You 
can see for yourself that every tree that would fetch 
money is gone, and no saplings are to be seen. I 
wish we could have hindered this mad marriage ! The 
baronet is as bad as any of his ancestors, and not 
worth the price of redemption ! " 

But what was the use of so vain a wish? The 
thing was done; and I fully believed that already 
Ellenor was anxious, although she would not own to 
the fact. 

Time brought my darling face to face with the 
sober realities of life, and once, and unexpectedly, she 
startled me by expressing her wonder as to whether 
she would ever rue the day when she had bid me leave 
her alone with the newly released baronet. She opened 
her heart to me while we sat in her boudoir, from 
the window of which we saw her husband galloping 
across the park with some of his friends. She would 
not say that he was unkind, as some men were whom 
she named; but there was a certain scant civility 
which hurt her as much as if he had struck her with 
his riding-crop. 

If Cely could deal thus with his wife within a 
month of the attorney's report of what her ladyship 
had done with her money, what would he do a year 
hence, when he was sick of the country, and longing 
for a night's debauch at the Folly? 
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But one had no need to ask EUenor how she felt, 
or wait for her confession when she was disposed to 
open her heart to me. I know what my own eyes 
saw and my ears heard. For the first months it had 
been " My EUenor," " My beloved," " My beautiful 
wife," and " My sweet little savior." But there 
came a colder tone, and rides across the country with- 
out her, and nights spent away from home at country 
mansions, where men like Sargood and Kynaston 
visited — men who seized every pretext for a wager. 

A straw will tell the way the wind blows, and 
Cely's accidental references to his experiences served 
to show how matters were tending. We were at 
breakfast qpe morning — it was after he had been 
away all night — ^and he laughed because of what had 
chanced while he was at Lord Dunray's. The roist- 
erers began to bet wildly, and Kynaston went so far 
as to bet on the death of his own father, who was at 
that moment walking on the terrace. The old lord 
was to die within six months, and the young bloods 
roared at the wager, which was taken up quickly, 
seeing that his lordship was the picture of robust 
health, and had discovered the secret of longevity, 
having reached the ripe old age of fifty-five without 
showing signs of breaking up. Yet on the way home 
the horse had stimibled, and my lord had broken 
his neck! 

EUenor looked up quickly when she heard her hus- 
band's laughter at the end of the story. Had he no 
care for a man's misfortune, and was he so callous 
as to laugh at death? There was worse to come, 
however, and I saw the tears spring to her eyes when 
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she found that the loser of the five hundred pounds 
by this untimely accident was her own husband. 
Was the gaming craze coming on him again, and 
was all her love to go for naught? 

Cely looked at her, and I suppose he divined the 
meaning of the tears. So far he was only midway 
on the downward road, so that he was not altogether 
unfeeling and indifi^erent. He came to her side at 
once, although I was present, and kissed her with 
some of the old tenderness. 

" I won't do it again, Ellenor. The fellows 
got hold of me before I knew, and the thing was 
done." 

Her response to this now somewhat unfamiliar 
display of afi^ection was a loving one. She put one 
arm about his neck. 

" I shall trust my husband. I have such hope 
for his honor, such a longing to see him build up the 
old glory of this lovely home." 

I think they forgot that I was there, compelled 
to see and hear what passed. 

" I should be a brute if I disappointed you," was 
the husky response; for Ellenor's love was not yet 
powerless with him. Memory, moreover, was not 
dead. I dare to think that there came to the baronet 
the thought of those days he had spent in the Fleet, 
and then the fact itself of all that his wife had done. 
Had she not given him his liberty? and, after that, 
all that she had? Did she not even risk the gibes and 
sneers of those women who had matrimonial plans, 
and discovered that she had chosen him, and not their 
sons? 
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But what is the worth of a love that is only kept 
alive by reminders of the other's devotion, or by a 
recapitulation of services rendered? Love that is de- 
pendent on a burst of feeling, on stimulation as it 
were, is scarcely worth the having, and is never capa- 
ble of reaching to the length of sacrifice and self- 
denial. I am supposing that Cely felt the swirl of 
emotion when memory was busy. If he did, he was 
not likely to prove himself content, or come to the 
point of anything like a renunciation of his indi- 
vidual enjoyments. 

After a time Sir Eustace brought men to the 
Castle with whom he had been carousing elsewhere; 
and often it was broad daylight before he went to 
Ellenor's bedchamber, careless as to whether he broke 
her sleep. As a matter of fact, she was too often 
awake, for she had spent the night in a lonely vigil, 
refusing my companionship. More than once Jenny 
betrayed her indignation by declaiming against the 
baronet's orgies, and when Ellenor bade her desist, 
came to my room as soon as she had put her mistress 
to bed, and spoke volubly against baronets and all 
others who did not know how to treat a loyal wife 
when they had such. I agreed with her too well to 
do more than feebly protest against her plain speech 
about her master. 

It was inevitable that Ellenor should remember 
what Lady Macartney had said about Sir Eustace 
when she was playing for her own hand, hoping to 
get her to marry Mispler, and it was her slow but 
sure admission to me that although the dowager had 
been prompted by unworthy motives, she had not 
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exaggerated Cely's failings. She had at last found 
him to be all her ladyship spitefully declared him to 
.be; for even now he was either in the supper-room, 
not far from us, drinking with his boon companions, 
and gambling away her money, or was at some other 
table, drinking another man's wine, and probably 
filling other men's purses with his losings. Yet, poor 
child! she would not believe the worst, and tried to 
conjure up qualities which warranted the continua- 
tion and bestowal of her love. 

As time went, Cely was more frequently at home, 
and the character of his visitors became strangely 
varied. There were nights when he had none but his 
boon companions, and then he bluntly told his wife 
that he preferred her room to her company. He 
seemed to have shifting moods, for at other times he 
softened, and told of the coming of men whom he 
desired to show honor to, and whom he wished her 
to see and receive at the dinner-table. Some of these 
we knew; they were men of influence and character. 
Harley — soon to be Earl of Oxford — ^was among 
them, and so were the Duke of Buckingham and his 
grace of Shrewsbury; but, strangely enough, these 
all came at night, and, as I thought, from their 
manner, with a certain nervousness, as if they did 
not care to have their arrival and presence known. 
Indeed, his grace of Shrewsbury, just before his de- 
parture, took us both aside — I mean EUenor and my- 
self — and urged upon us his wish that none should 
know that he and Buckingham and Harley had been 
at the Castle. 

" Tell no one, my lady. Do not even whisper that 
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you have seen us here. And you, Mrs. Boydell, will, 
I trust, say nothing?" 

I bowed in token of acquiescence, and Ellenor 
replied : " It shall be as you . wish, your grace " ; 
but none the less we wondered and felt uncom- 
fortable. 

" Why do these high-placed men come and go so 
secretly, Eustace ? " asked Ellenor one night, when the 
guests rode down the avenue, and were lost sight of in 
the darkness. 

« 'Tis a whim of theirs," he answered, carelessly ; 
but she was keen of wit, and saw that her husband's 
carelessness was assumed. 

By degrees the servants were changed — ^men and 
women alike — and Cely, without assigning any rea- 
son, desired Ellenor to dismiss Jenny, and take a wom- 
an whom he named to be her maid. For the sake of 
peace she yielded. He went still further a few days 
later, and asked her to send me away. 

" Why? " she asked, in natural surprise. 

" Because I wish it," was the brusk retort. 

" / do not wish it," answered Ellenor, annoyed at 
his tone, as well as by his request. " She is my dearest 
friend. She knew me when I was but a babe, and has 
been with me in all my experiences, my joys, Eustace 
— and my sorrows," she added, sadly. Her husband 
detected the tone and winced, but he spoke sharply. 

" What care I for that? Is she more to you than 
lam?" 

" There is no comparison possible, Eustace. I 
want a companion and a friend when you are away 
from home, and you know, my husband, that is fre- 
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quently the case. More than that, when so many men 
come and go, I ought to have a lady with me." 

" I will find you one." 

" But I see no reason for parting with Mrs. Boy- 
dell," EUenor persisted. 

" If / see reason, that should be sufficient ; and 
what is more, if you will not send her away, I will turn 
her out neck and crop," shouted Cely, who had been 
drinking, and was not amenable to reason. 

She answered him, quietly but boldly. 

** No, Eustace, Kate is my friend — ^my only woman 
friend — and I will not part with her." 

Cely gazed at his wife keenly, as if to see whether 
she were in earnest, flung out a curse at her, then 
turned on his heel, and stalked out of the room with 
savage energy. 

Disturbed by this encounter, which I had witnessed, 
I found it impossible to sleep that night, but endeav- 
ored, as I lay, to find a reason for the baronet's desire 
to secure my dismissal. It was not my custom to lock 
the door of my bedchamber, because of late my dar- 
ling often came to me when she could not sleep, and sat 
at my bedside to talk on what was uppermost in her 
mind. 

Busy with my thoughts, I noticed no such sound 
as the lifting of the latch ; but I started up in my bed 
when I saw the door open slowly. At another time I 
should have waited, expecting to see EUenor enter and 
come to my side ; but the moonlight, streaming through 
the uncurtained window, showed me the face of a man 
who was entering stealthily, and the face none other 
than the baronet's. I sprang up in the bed, but for a 
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few moments my terror rendered me speechless. By 
that time he was half-way across the floor, having first 
pushed the door together. 

"Why have you come here, Sir Eustace?" I 
asked, loudly, knowing of no reason for silence, al- 
though he entered in stealth. 

" Hush, Mrs. Boydell," was his quiet answer. " I 
have something to say." 

** You should have said it elsewhere, and not here, 
in my bedchamber," I retorted, angrily. " What can 
excuse your intrusion upon me like this? " 

I was speaking more loudly yet, for there was a 
look on his face which frightened me. Had the door 
been ajar, my voice must have traveled along the pas- 
sage in the night stillness. 

"Will you not be silent?" exclaimed Cely, and 
the tone was a savage one. 

" No, Sir Eustace, if you want to speak with me, 
do so in the broad daylight, and elsewhere — ^not here ! 
You shame my womanhood, and expose me to the most 
cruel scandal if any get to know that you have been 
here." 

At that moment I saw the door open. Then a 
white figure filled the doorway, and the startled face 
of my darling, who was in her night-rail, was lit up 
by the moon. She stood there as one who could neither 
speak nor move, for she saw what, at the moment I did 
not see, so intent was I in watching her. She listened 
eagerly to what her husband was saying just then. 

" I asked her ladyship to send you away." 

" I know it, for I was present at the time." 

" Then you will go? " 
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" Not if Ellenor desires me to stay." 

" The devil ! If you do not go, I'll fling you out, 
as I told Ellenor I would, neck and crop." 

That roused me. " I will come back at once. Sir 
Eustace, for 'tis evident that Ellenor will need me." 

He gazed at me, as if astonished at my audacity. 

" You will come back? " 

" I will come back." 

Ellenor's hands were clasped, and when I gazed 
past her husband, I saw a look of pain upon her face, 
and fear mingled with it, as if she were afraid that I 
should yield and leave her. She must have wondered, 
as I did, whether her husband had any design against 
herself, since he had changed the whole household 
save me, whom he would terrify into departure. She 
had heard of such things. Such had happened in the 
case of poor Lady Roland, and when the old servants 
had gone, his lordship had done her to death by slow 
starvation. 

My face was somewhat in the shadow, and Cely, 
desiring to see whether I meant what I said, bent 
forward, took my face in his hands, and drew me out 
of the darkness of the bed-curtains into the moon- 
light. 

" Do I not look as if I meant it. Sir Eustace? " I 
asked, boldly, incensed at his roughness and rudeness. 

He swore at me, and pushed me back angrily. 

" And you will not go ? " 

" If I go it will be from compulsion, but I will 
not go quietly. I will tell others what I have seen, 
and what I fear you mean to do with your wife," I 
retorted. 

I saw him fumble in his waistcoat, and t\\eTi\sfe4t^5:« 
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something from his bosom. He held it toward me, and 
I saw the moonbeams play along the shining length 
of a dagger. I could but fold my hands, and gasp, 
and think of death. Ellenor, too, saw the gleam, and 
her Ups parted in horror. Her husband was going to 
murder me, but she was tongue-tied. She could neither 
cry nor move, but had to watch. Sir Eustace, too, 
stood immovable, holding the blade forth as if he would 
have me see it well, and consider what possibilities for 
mischief were at his disposal. 

When the waiting became intolerable he spoke. 

" I do not wish to do you harm. I want you gone ; 
but since you will not go without a threat of scandal, 
you shall take an oath, or I will drive this into your 
bosom." 

" What oath ? " I faltered ; for how could a woman 
withstand a strong man like this one before me, and 
so armed? 

" You shall swear neither to speak nor give hint 
of anything you see or hear in Cely Castle. Men will 
come and go whom you may have seen in London. 
Their coming is a secret, and a word from you may 
mean death or ruin to them and to me." 

" The other women of the household, and the men, 
may betray you," said I, in little more than a whisper, 
for I was unnerved alike by his passion and that 
gleaming weapon. 

" Not one of them. They are in the secret — even 
the stable-boys and the wenches in the kitchen. I took 
care to replace those who have gone by such as would 
not betray me. But that may pass. Will you take 
the oath?" 
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" How can I do otherwise, since I will not leave 
Ellenor? " 

I hid my face in my hands while I answered in that 
frightened whisper. I had but one desire — ^to hide 
from my sight the weapon which none but a coward 
would show to a defenseless woman and the scowling 
face of him who held it. Slowly I repeated the words 
after Cely. He compelled me tiien to hearken to what 
else he had to say. 

" Listen, woman ! I swear that if you ignore the 
oath and betray me I will drive this through your heart. 
Feel its point. Is it not sharp enough ? " 

" 'Tis cowardly to show a weapon at all," I re- 
monstrated. " Am I not to be believed? " 

" Feel it," he insisted, with drunken doggedness. 

I put out my hand and felt the point. Then, be- 
cause he bade me do it, I ran my finger lightly along 
the edge with a shudder. It was so keen, and I trem- 
bled so, that when I looked at my hand there was a line 
of blood across the finger-tip. 

He laughed loudly. " You will not forget? " . 

"Forget?" I cried, scornfully. "How dare I, 
when such an one as you will hold me to it? " , 

Sir Eustace turned on his heel and faced the door ; 
but he started when he saw a white-robed figure emer- 
ging from among the curtains. The ready curse es- 
caped his lips, but otherwise he did* not speak. 

" Oh, Eustace ! " 

The ghostly figure swayed, the hands were held 
out in mute entreaty ; then Ellenor fell heavily at her 
husband's feet. 



CHAPTER XVI 



THE BEVEI.EES 



A WEEK passed before we discovered any apparent 
reason for the baronet's extortion of that promise of 
secrecy. Cely came and went as though nothing had 
occurred, had men of his own stamp to sup and drink 
with him, was gentle or savage with his wife as the fit 
took him, treated me as he had always done, now in 
f riendhness, and again with rudeness, according to his 
mood, until we were more bewildered than ever. 

Surely he was not so careful of his reputation that 
he did not want the world to know that he drank deeply 
and played night after night, especially in an age 
when drinking and gambling were rife among the 
highest? The land might have been a great gaming 
saloon, where the most trivial events of daily life were 
wagered upon. Men went so far, when sitting over 
their wine, as to lay money on the next article in The 
Tatler, on the direction in which her Majesty would 
ride when next her coach went forth, or what couple 
would be the first to step out together on the floor at 
the next dance, who among the company present would 
be the first to die — a gruesome topic to jest or bet 
upon, but one which met with an instant response at 
any odds. 

Why that promise, then, and the showing of the 
dagger to add to its sincerity? 
140 
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We thought we found a partial answer to our 
question a week later. We were passing along the 
grand corridor, depressed and anxious, long after mid- 
night. We had gone to bed, but Ellenor remembered 
something she desired to use in the early morning. 
Consequently she threw her toilet robe about her, and 
coming to me with the request thftt I would accompany 
her, we walked toward a distant wing. 

In doing so we had to pass a recess which was cur- 
tained off from the corridor. The alcove was large 
enough for eight or ten men to sit about the table, and 
Ellenor had furnished it luxuriously for her husband's 
pleasure, so that he might have a cool place in which to 
sit with his friends. Here, when we walked by, we saw 
.the baronet and his company, a boistereous set, whose 
language at the moment was such that the hot blood 
surged to my face and neck, and I was filled with 
shame. None could see us when we halted involunta- 
rily. The men were playing, and with his usual slack- 
ness of luck. Sir Eustace was losing. One of the men 
spoke presently, and his proposal was that they should 
test their drinking powers, the first who went under the 
table to pay six thousand pounds to him who should 
sit out the orgy, the fifth to give up the contest to for- 
feit four thousand to the last but one. 

There was some jangling as to terms, but, these 
agreed upon, we watched the serving-men go to and 
fro, carrying the wine into the alcove in preparation 
for the disgraceful contest. 

I pressed Ellenor to quit the spot where we were 
standing, hidden among the curtains, but she objected 
that we might be seen and suspected of playing the 
10 
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spy, alike by guests and lackeys ; and most of all, she 
did not want her husband to know that she was the 
witness of his degradation. It was reasonable, for we 
could not just then pass without being seen. When 
the way was clearer, we were held there in the grip 
of fascination. Two serving-men remained to draw 
the corks and fill the glasses as, amid boisterous mirth, 
the drinkers began to test their staying powers. 

They drank and talked, telling of similar bouts; 
how at Lord Rowan's town house he had won thirty 
thousand in just such a manner as this, and then, not 
content to keep his winnings, had squandered them all 
next day by betting that at Drury Lane Theater the 
infant prodigy of four years old, who was to recite 
the prologue, would forget his part. But the child 
got through without a hitch, and the thirty thousand 
pounds were gone. 

While the carousal was at its mirthful stage, keep- 
ing the lackeys busy at the bottles, the drinkers jested 
with their host. 

"What if you lose, Cely; will my lady pay?" 
asked one. 

I saw the look on the baronet's face. It reminded 
me of that scene on which we had gazed when we 
climbed the staircase in the Fleet, and looked in upon 
Sir Eustace and his fellow prisoners. Doubtless Elle- 
nor recalled it also, for she felt for my hand and held 
it tremblingly. Presently she stole away, and follow- 
ing, I went with her to her room, where she knelt at the 
bedside and sobbed. It was not a grief that came be- 
cause so much of her money was at stake. If her hus- 
band proved himself a true man, he was welcome to all 
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her wealth ; nay, she had ab-eady placed it without re- 
serve in his keeping, and if it went honestly, and they 
two were brought down to beggary, she would face the 
world with him, and toil until she bent with pain and 
weariness. What would she not do for love? If it 
came to the hiding of her husband's infirmities, I be- 
lieve she would have died to screen him from the rude 
gaze of the scandal-loving harpies we had met in Lon- 
don. But he was there in the alcove, displaying his 
shame, and not capable of feeling it, not even desirous 
to screen himself. What could she do in such a case? 

" I will go and see how they fare," said Ellenor, 
when after a while she had grown more calm. 

" Nay, my child," I protested. " A company of 
drinkers can be no fit sight for you. Let me go, and I 
will soon return and tell you." 

She nodded an unwilling acquiescence, and I left 
her. 

I was thankful that she had remained behind when 
I once more stood where I could look into the alcove, 
but, chancing to glance down the corridor, I saw a 
woman's form. It was moving slowly, and presently 
the light of a lamp fell on EUenor's face. Hurrying 
back to meet her, I placed a hand upon her arm. 

" Why did you come, my child? Come back with 
me." 

She hesitated. There was the sound of men's 
voices, a drunken song having just ended. I put out 
my hand and took her by the robe, to draw her gently 
to her room again. 

" I will go and see for myself, Kate." 
Nay, do not. Come back with me." 



(( 
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** I rmist see, Kate. Do not detain me. Would 
you have me go mad with thinking? " 

She moved forward, but I flung my arms about her 
waist, and held her. 

" My darling, you must not. The sight of men 
drinking is no sight for you. I pray you come back 
with me." 

She did not speak. Her eyes were on that light 
which streamed out of the alcove, broken now and 
again by the passing shadow of a lackey. She planted 
her feet firmly to resist my anxious force, while her ears 
were straining to catch the words that were spoken. 
Then, unexpectedly, she tore herself away, and went 
to the spot where she had already stood among the cur- 
tains. From thence she gazed in a kind of stupor. 
The light was on her face, which betrayed a sense of 
terror and shame and sickness, all in one. Her lips 
moved, but I heard nothing save two words — 

"My husband!" 

One or two had left, but there were yet eight men 
and the two lackeys whose task was not ended. They 
were plying Sir Eustace and his guests with wine. 
Two were on the floor, and other two leaned against 
the table, with arms asprawl, and the glasses from 
which they had been drinking lying broken at their 
sides. The baronet was on his feet with a wine-glass 
full of sparkling Madeira, which he was spilling be- 
cause his hand trembled so. 

" Sing us a song, Cely," cried one. 

" Yes, if first you will drink the Pretender's health," 
was the unsteady response. 

EUenor trembled, for here was treason. Had we 
now come to the knowledge of her husband's motive 
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for making such changes in the household, and of his 
desire to send me away ? Did this account for that ex- 
torted oath? I wondered whether the lackeys would 
betray their master, or if the revelers would scout him, 
and when convenient to themselves, pass on word to 
her Majesty or her ministers. 

Such doubts were set at rest on the instant. The 
men rose to their feet. Even the lackeys filled a glass 
each for themselves, and the health of the banished 
Stuart was drunk, with confusion to the Queen and her 
supporters. It was a relief to me that all had done so, 
for no betrayer could be among them surely. 

Cely tossed his empty glass on the table, where it 
shivered into fragments. He stood drunkenly, and 
Ellenor shuddered when she watched his face. He 
began to sing a. Jacobite song, and her eyes at once 
were turned to the corridor, as if she thought to see 
some one from the Queen approach. 

•' Let's joy in the medal with James the Third's face. 

And tiie advocates that pleaded for him ; 
Though the nation renounces the whole Popish race. 

Great Lewis of France will restore him. 
Health to the new colonels and captains so pretty. 

With Suffolk, and the rest of the train, sir, 
Who play'd through the city the High-churchman's ditty, 

* The King shall his own have again, sir.' 



* »» 



Cely had sung this first stanza, and the others had 
joined in the chorus, beating on the table with their 
glasses until they broke, and one at least looked at his 
bleeding hand, where the splinters pierced it. 

" Go on ! " the men shouted when they saw that 
Cely faltered instead of beginning the second stanza. 
"Goon!" 
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" I forget it,'' mumbled the baronet. 
He began to sway, but recovered himself with an 
effort, when prompted by the drinker at his side — 

" What though we did swear to the Protestant heir. 
And roundly abjured the Pretender ? 
Our oaths must give place " 

He ceased abruptly, made an effort to steady him- 
self, then fell into his chair, his arms asprawl upon the 
table. 

Silence followed; but one of the revelers realized 
the meaning of this collapse, and started to his feet 
with a shout. 

" The fifth ! " 

It was impossible to repress a cr jit at the thought 
of the heavy loss. Four thousand pounds had gone. 
Yet I knew that Ellenor's gasp was more because of 
her pain in witnessing her husband's degradation. 
Careless as to what the besotted men might say or 
think, she left my side hastily, stepped into the alcove, 
and looked around. At first none saw her, since the 
men were laughing boisterously, and watching the 
helpless baronet as his face lowered slowly for a drunk- 
en sleep. Presently the consciousness of an intruder 
on such an orgy enforced the attention of one, and 
then another, until the three who sat out this shameful 
carouse were watching her pale stem face, and mine, 
for I was at her side on the instant. 

Her appearance seemed to cow and sober them, 
and although they had been so plied with wine that it 
was no easy matter to stand, they were constrained to 
rise in deference to her presence. God knows that she 
was far from feeling calm, for her grief and perplex- 
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ity had compelled her to cry out in pain when we were 
behind the curtains. I looked first at her face — so un- 
disturbed to all appearance, although so deathlike — 
then to the men who stood agape and tongue-tied, the 
wine-swilling creatures who, as the song bore witness, 
had perjured themselves. Where there had been 
shouts, there was a startling silence. Each could hear 
the heavy breathing of his companions, and wished 
that some one would speak, rather than suffer this un- 
earthly stillness to continue, or that stare to last in her 
ladyship's dark eyes. 

Ellenor turned to the lackeys, who had dropped 
back and gazed uncomfortably at their mistress, with 
whom, so far in their brief service, they had had little 
to do. 

"Carry your master away, and tell his man to put 
him to bed. As for you, gentlemen, adherents of the 
Pretender, and perjured traitors ^" 

The men winced before her scorn. 

" You had better go ! '' she went on. " If Sir 
Eustace is equal to the task to-morrow, you may come 
for his four thousand pounds. If not, then wait on 



me.'' 



The lackeys were at the baronet's side, when Elle- 
nor's eyes fell on the other four sleepers. 

" Ha ! these gentlemen want attention. First carry 
them to the stable, for they shall not have out their 
drunken sleep here! Then take your master to his 
bed!" 

She turned her back upon the company, and tak- 
ing my hand, walked out of the alcove, and down the 
corridor. 



CHAPTER XVn 



FATHER GAULTIER 



Ellenos maintained a stolid silence as to the night's 
orgy when she and Cely met next day, and doubtless 
he supposed her ignorant of what had transpired. On 
her part she determined not to remove that impression, 
but resolved to do yet more to win him by a woman's 
art from the abyss to which she feared he was hasten- 
ing. 

That fear was a very real thing to her, for she 
saw in his attitude of late, a failure in moral strength 
and delicacy which, to her mind, was irreparable. Her 
misgiving, moreover, was increased, because of his dis- 
loyalty to the Queen. We had unexpectedly discov- 
ered that he was a Jacobite, and now we understood his 
conduct, the change of servants, the anger he dis- 
played when Ellenor refused to part with me. The 
extortion of the oath was explainable, since a word 
from me to any one outside the castle would mean ruin. 
Ellenor realized the meaning of our discovery, and 
pleaded with me not to betray her husband, for, as she 
confessed, there were now night and day visions of a 
block and axe on Tower Hill, and of her husband as 
the victim. 

As for Cely, he remembered sufficient to know that 
he had been the fifth to succumb in that disgraceful 
148 
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drinking-bout, and consequently knew that he had 
lost the wager. I watched him, and was convinced 
that, savage and half -repentant, his first impulse was 
to pay the money to those who had won, and draw 
back, once and for all, from any further association 
with a set of men who were too willing to make his 
descent easy; but before the week was out, the men 
were at the table again, roaring with laughter at the 
remembrance of Ellenor's indignant intrusion. 

It was the first intimation Sir Eustace had had 
that his wife had been near. He could not believe it, 
and seeing me — for I had gone to the room for the 
news-letter — ^he called to me. 

" Mrs. Boy dell, you heard what Sloane said? '' 

" How could I help it, Sir Eustace? " 

"Is it true?" 

" Every word of it." 
' He swore fiercely. Doubtless the hot blood surged 
through his veins, and a sense of shame, I hope, pos- 
sessed him when he knew that EUenor had been a wit- 
ness of his degradation. 

I had occasion to go into the room a few minutes 
later, and he was sitting at the table, toying with a 
wine-glass, apparently unconscious of the ceaseless talk 
that was going on ; unresponsive to any appeals from 
the men to join in the mad bets they were making, 
and staring at the wine-splash when, with a hasty 
movement, he overturned the decanter at his elbow. I 
looked at him, and hoped he saw his wife as she had 
been since that shameful revel in the alcove. Was ever 
wife more generous? She had done her best to show 
him her wifely love. She had suffered him to see no 
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cloud on her face. She was the smiling woman he had 
known in the dancing-rooms and streets of the capital. 
She had done her utmost to make his home happy, had 
welcomed him at the hall door however late he re- 
turned at night, as if she waited and listened for the 
trampling of his horse's feet on the courtyard stones. 

I cannot think how she was able to do it; and it 
was evident that Sir Eustace had the same wonder. 

" Egad ! " he murmured, and Lord Misson at his 
elbow caught his words and was amazed. ^^ She is a 
woman all alone," I heard the baronet say, not con- 
scious that he was thinking aloud. " None are like 
her," he went on. " She has gone on loving me in 
spite of all ! " 

His lordship roared, and when the men turned to 
see what his drunken laughter meant, he was about to 
tell out what the baronet had been saying to himself. 
But Cely's look at him over his shoulder served to 
curb his tongue, and he looked up without any further 
show of merriment when Sir Eustace sprang to his 
feet, tossed his glass aside, and, without a word, strode 
down the banquet chamber to the door. That quiet, 
strong, peaceful-looking face he had seen of late, 
which he now knew to be cheerful under compulsion, so 
that he could see nothing in the nature of a rebuke, 
must have conquered him. 

" Sink me ! the fellow's mad! " cried Lord Misson, 
the restraint removed, now that the baronet's eyes were 
no longer on him. Then, in Cely's hearing, he re- 
peated what he had overheard. The rollicking coun- 
try squires shouted after him and laughed uproar- 
iously. 
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" Come back, Cely ! " 

He went down the chamber without a pause, and 
when Sloane hurried after him, and laid a hand on his 
shoulder to turn him back, he twisted himself awity, 
and bade the other leave him to himself. Sloane saw 
his face had read the warning there that Cely was not 
to be trifled with. He dropped his hand and stood 
agape until he saw the baronet open the door. 

None observed that I was present, and for a time 
I was unable to withdraw. I saw Sloane go back to 
the table, breaking into a torrent of blasphemy as he 
drew near to the men. 

** Who would have believed it? " cried one. " He's 
bound hand and foot by that beautiful baggage. 'Tis 
evident she rules him with a rod of iron, and has or- 
dered him to report himself to her at ten ! '' 

The others shrieked with laughter, and drank to 
the loving wife ; then sat and laid extravagant bets as 
to what time would elapse before the baronet would 
slip the leash. 

It was shameful. 

Too excited to seek Ellenor after what I had heard, 
I walked down the corridor to the Blue Chamber, to 
which I sometimes went, if the moon was out, to watch 
the country. The sight of the moonlit land was sooth- 
ing to one's spirit, aiid now, being so disturbed, I went 
to recover my equanimity. 

The curtains were drawii across the window, so that 
the great room was in darkness ; but crossing the floor 
I drew them back, and sat in the deep sill, from whence 
I saw the park and the white road which wound 
across it. 
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I had not been there long before some horsemen 
rode forth. It was evident that the drinking party 
had broken up, since they looked no more that night 
for the company of the master of the castle. They 
had barely gone out of sight when a solitary rider 
galloped along the road, presently entering the court- 
yard gate, and leaving me to wonder who he was, and 
what his business might be at so late an hour. In a 
few minutes I heard voices in the Blue Chamber, and 
saw a blur of light behind the curtain. 

" Be seated, sir," said a lackey, who bore in his 
hand a lamp. " I will take you to Sir Eustace shortly." 

My first impulse was to come from the window, and 
leave the room ; my next to stay where I was, since the 
stranger would shortly be gone. 

I put out a hand and divided the curtains to see 
who was waiting for the baronet. A silver lamp stood 
on the table and silhouetted a man who sat beside it. 
A plain, broad-brimmed shovel hat lay at his elbow, 
and a heavy riding-whip beside it. As for the man 
himself, he was dressed, not as a town gallant might 
be, but rather as an old-fashioned country gentleman. 
Crossing a leg over his knee, he drew a small book out 
of his pocket and began to read, and so absorbed did 
he become in his reading that he did not hear the door 
open, nor was he aware of the baronet's approach until 
Cely stood before him. Even then, since Sir Eustace 
did not speak, he was only conscious of his presence 
by seeing below the book he held, the gleam of light 
silk stockings and the glint of silver shoe-buckles. 
Then he looked up quickly, and gazed into Cely's 
face. 
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" Ha ! 'tis Sir Eustace," the man exclaimed, slowly, 
closing the book and lodging it in his bosom. ^^ Do 
you not know me? " 

He asked the question because of the scrutinizing 
look of the master of Cely Castle. 

" You are a stranger to me," was the somewhat 
impatient answer; for his visitor spoke with an as- 
surance the baronet could not understand. 

The other made no immediate reply, but drawing 
a snuff-box from his pocket, took a leisurely pinch, 
as if considering what he should say. Then rising to 
his feet, he took a candelabrum from the wall, and 
coolly lit the candles one by one, regardless of Cely's 
astonished stare. 

" You do not know me. Sir Eustace? " the stranger 
asked, so standing that the lamp and candle light 
might fall upon his face. 

" No. I do not remember having seen you at any 
time." 

The visitor laughed, but turning, saw that the door 
by which the baronet had entered was open. He 
walked to it and closed it, Cely following his move- 
ments with some surprise, if not asperity ; for the as- 
surance of this stranger was certainly unusual. 

" It were well. Sir Eustace, that none but yourself 
should know of my presence here," he remarked, when 
he returned to his chair. 

It was easy to see that the stranger's manner was 
rendering Cely uncomfortable. 

" I shall be glad if you will state your business, 
sir," he said, in an annoyed tone ; for if this man were 
nothing more than what he seemed, a plain country 
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gentleman, he was taking an unwarrantable liberty in 
holding him thus on the tenterhooks of uncertainty. 

" It were well, perhaps, Sir Eustace, to let you 
know who I am before I do so.'' 

The stranger slowly took off his cravat and re- 
moved his bob-wig, disclosing the tonsured head of a 
Romish priest. I saw Cely start and heard him cry : 

" Father Gaultier ! " 

" Hush, my son." The priest was smiling. He 
was evidently pleased to find that his disguise was so 
effective. " 'Twould not be well to advertise my pres- 
ence throughout the castle. Consider the harm that 
might come alike to you and to myself if any of your 
lackeys or the wenches about the place should over- 
hear you. We might find ourselves some day kneel- 
ing at the traitor's block on Tower Hill — a thing I 
have no care to do," he added, with a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

Cely by this time had somewhat recovered from his 
surprise, and explained that there was no danger in 
this respect. 

" I have gradually dismissed every lackey in the 
place not known to be well affected, father, and all who 
are now in my service are devoted to the cause, sworn 
adherents who may be relied upon — all save one. Lady 
Cely strenuously resisted the dismissal of her chaperon, 
Mrs. Boydell, but I extorted from her an oath of se- 
crecy. " 

" An oath of secrecy ? " interrupted the priest. 

" Yes. She swore solemnly not to speak nor give 
a hint of anything she may see or hear in the castle. 
I told her that men will come and go whom she may 
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have seen in London, but that their coming is a secret. 
My lady, who is devoted to me, father, will help her 
to be silent." 

The priest nodded, but asked such questions as 
would assure him that the men and women about the 
place were to be trusted. When he was satisfied, he 
stated his business. 

" I have come by a roundabout way from St. Ger- 
main's, my son, with messages from M. de Montgou- 
lin — ^you know to whom I refer ? " 

" To the King? " 

" Name no names, my son. 'Tis dangerous ; for 
although 'tis supposed that Queen Anne is affection- 
ately disposed toward the Pretender, she will not hear 
of him as her successor, he being a Papist, and I 
have been told on the way that she has ordered his ar- 
rest, should he land in England, while, as for those who 
are plotting for him, their heads are in danger if they 
be of high rank, or they will dance in the air if among 
the commonalty. Even with the adherence of St. John 
and Godolphin to our cause, and Marlborough, we 
move in desperate peril, for their attitude is merely 
prompted by a desire for their safety. They will side 
with the stronger party when the crisis comes, and just 
at present we are by no means strong. But let that 
pass. Monsieur is poor. Sir Eustace." 

The priest waited, but Cely contented himself with 
a nod. 

" He is practically dependent on the Grand Mo- 
narque for food and lodging, and to reflect on such a 
fact is not a pleasant occupation. How is it possible 
in such a case, my son, that he can make preparations 
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for coming to England to claim his own, and reestab- 
lish Romanism? " 

" Would not her Majesty do something to lessen 
his poverty if she knew ? " suggested Cely. 

" Would a man provide the rope that was to hang 
him ? " asked the priest, impatiently. " If Madame 
Protose — ^you know to whom I refer? " 

" The Queen, I presume.'* 

" Yes. If Madame Protose knew of my presence 
here, she would run me down and lodge me in the 
Tower, and give me short shrift. She will not feed the 
man whose fingers itch to take the crown from her 
head, and she would know — does know, indeed — ^that 
I am helping him to do so.'' 

Father Gaultier went on to speak of many mat- 
ters, but always kept this question of M. de Montgou- 
lin's poverty to the front. So soon as the priest paused 
Sir Eustace asked : 

" What is your will, so far as I am concerned, 
father? " 

The Jesuit looked at his questioner keenly, as if to 
judge whether he could speak now, or would do wisely 
to defer his statement. He concluded, after his scru- 
tiny, that he might speak at once. 

" M. de Montgoulin bade me wait on M. Rol- 
land " 

"Who is he?" 

" The Earl of Jersey," Was the low answer ; but 
all was so silent that I did not miss a word. " I shall 
see him in due time; likewise Morrand — ^that is the 
Duke of Shrewsbury — and Vanderberg. Vanderberg 
is Harley, her Majesty's minister. Each will be 
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asked to pay me down a large sum for M. de Montgou- 
lin's present use, and my errand to you is of the same 
nature. Monsieur requests from you ten thousand 
pounds." 

Cely started, and his face, which was toward me, 
turned pale. 

" Great God ! Ten thousand pounds? How am I 
to pay you such a sum.'^ " 

" You married an heiress," the priest remarked, 
with an unconcern which must have exasperated the 
baronet. 

" I dare not tell her." 

" My son, it would be unwise to refuse the money. 
The Queen is greatly annoyed just now, because of 
persistent rumors to the effect that the Pretender is 
about to be invited over. What would happen if I, or 
another, wrote to her Majesty a brief note, mention- 
ing the fact that you were one of those who were im- 
plicated in this plot? Or if I further told her that 
all your lackeys and your cronies, who sup and play 
with you, are Jacobites? I must have ten thousand 
pounds, for M. de Montgoulin's needs are pressing. 
It will all be repaid. Sir Eustace, at the Restoration," 
the priest added in somewhat conciliatory tones, see- 
ing that Cely looked genuinely distressed. 

The promise was made, and not long after they 
had left me alone in the Blue Chamber, I saw a horse- 
man ride out at the courtyard gate. He was to call 
on Mr. Penwary for the money he had demanded. 

Before I went to bed I passed into Ellenor's bed- 
chamber to see if she slept, but while I was yet in the 

doorway, I heard some footsteps. I drew back among 
11 
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the heavy door-curtains, and waited to see who came. 
It was Sir Eustace who entered the room, crossed the 
floor, and stood at the bedside. The place was almost 
in darkness, there being but the light of a solitary can- 
dle on a sconce. It fell across her face, and for a 
while her husband watched her as she slept. Perhaps 
le had a place in her dreams. He must have seen her 
ips move while he stood there, gazing on the beautiful 
[eeper, for he bent over her. 

Her voice came very softly : " My husband, in 
sjjite of all I love you. In spite of all.'' 

" If she only knew," I heard the baronet say, as 
he\passed out into the corridor. 

Yes, if she only knew! Ought I to tell her? Or 
wal it better to be silent? It was a question that kept 
mekwake the long night through. 



\ 
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CHAPTER XVm 



THE Jesuit's threat 



I DID not tell Ellenor aught of what I had seen or 
heard, since it would have added to her care. Her heart 
was already sore enough, and there were things she 
was obliged to see which a wife should never have 
been compelled to look upon. 

It was a puzzle to me whether the feeling Cely had 
displayed before his company or at her bedside was 
genuine and deep, and likely to be lasting, or a mere 
impulse of contrition. He went to her a day or two 
later and said that it would be pleasant to have some 
of the friends at the castle whom she had known in 
London : Lady Bray, Mrs. Docwra, Mr. Addison, Mr. 
Defoe, if she pleased, and others — but not Doctor 
Swift. He could not endure the churchman's uncom- 
promising spirit and his intolerable sarcasm. 

The coming of those people was a great delight, 
and few who saw Ellenor would have thought that but 
a little while before she was near to heart-break. Cely 
yielded to her wish, and suffered Jenny, her tiring- 
woman, to return to her service — a concession which 
filled me with astonishment. I asked myself, again and 
again, whether the baronet had determined to part 
company with those who were furthering the interests 
of the Pretender, and whether^ having found how 
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costly a thing his adherence to the Stuart's cause had 
proved, he had paid down the ten thousand pounds 
which Father Gaultier had demanded, but had then 
broken away from the conspiracy. It was a mystery I 
could not fathom; and the more I watched, the more 
the mystery seemed to grow. There were no secret 
comings and goings, such as there had been. Harley 
and Grodolphin visited the castle; so, too, did their 
graces of Buckingham and Shrewsbury ; but they drove 
up to the gates with their equerries, as openly as did 
the Countess of Bray and others who made up our 
party. 

I watched keenly, to see whether Cely had any se- 
cret meetings with these nobles; but no more passed 
between them than with the remaining guests. If they 
talked at all, it must have been when they rode forth 
with the other gentlemen. Neither did they return 
riding side by side, for Cely was always talking with 
Kynaston, or some one who took no interest in politics. 

More than once EUenor came to me and talked with 
that sweet confidence I so greatly prized. At such times 
she told me how she had feared that her husband had 
only wooed her for her wealth, but never truly loved 
her. Yet see how kind he now was! His conduct 
during the wild days that brought her so much care 
must have been a burst of madness, when he must needs 
play and drink against his will, because of the black 
spot in his blood — ^the taint inherited from the Celys 
before him. 

" Nothing will make him a lover, perhaps, but he is 
kind to me now, Kate, and that is something. Possibly 
I shall be a happy wife, after all," she said, wistfully. 
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Dear heart! what straws they were at which she 
clutched ! She saw hope in the merest kindness. More 
and more thankful was I that I had not told her of 
the Jesuit's visit, and of that blackmail of ten thou- 
sand pounds, for I could not call it other than that. 

When the castle emptied once more, I marked a 
change in Sir Eustace. I began to fear that his kind- 
ness had slackened, and gradually the thought gave 
place to certainty. He was not less kind qutwardly, 
but there was no blinding myself to the fact that he was 
going the way he had gone before. More than once I 
saw a stranger ride at night into the courtyard after 
Ellenor had gone to bed, and finding that the horse 
stood there unsaddled, and munched the oats the 
stableman brought him,^I concluded that the visitor was 
not making a long stay. Who could he be? 
Were the Jacobites dealing with the master of the cas- 
tle again? Was it possible that this stranger was 
Father Gaultier? 

The last question so far worried me that on the 
third visit — I mean the third of which I was aware, for 
there may have been others — I stole down-stairs and hid 
myself in the dark hall on the chance of hearing the 
man's voice as he bade Sir Eustace farewell. I must 
have waited two long hours before he came. The horse's 
feet stamped on the stones, the creature impatient to 
be gone since he was to see no stable there. The baronet 
and the stranger came at last, and they were talking as 
they came. 

" You will not forget. Sir Eustace? " 

I was right. It was the priest's voice. 

" I will not forget, father." 
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" I shall come next Tuesday, my son.'* 

I could see nothing, nor did I hear anything more ; 
but afraid to move lest I should be discovered, I waited 
until Father Gaultier had gone and the baronet re- 
turned from the courtyard. He was muttering to him- 
self when he came, and was saying savagely: 

" Curse the whoie brood ! What devilish influence 
drew me into this net ? " 

I feared honestly that I had wronged Cely by 
blaming him in the past. Perhaps he was more sinned 
against than sinning. He would do good, but circum- 
stances were against him. These Jacobites had him in 
their toils, and would not let him go; and in the hght 
of my own knowledge I could see that they would hold 
him fast, because they could e±tort such moneys from 
him as they desired, until they had taken all that he 
had. I found myself wondering whether it were worse 
to have Cely squander thousands at the gaming-table, 
or be implicated in these political intrigues, losing El- 
lenor's money just as surely, but likewise imperiling 
his head, should there chance to be a traitor in the Jaco- 
bite circle. Who could tell but that at any moment an 
officer might come from the secretary, bearing a war- 
rant for Cely's arrest for high treason, the consequent 
penalties following? In either case my darling's posi- 
tion was an unhappy one. In the Jacobite matter, 
however, there was possible widowhood likewise, and 
knowing her , infatuation for her husband — I could 
deem it nothing less, even now — ^there would be the 
inevitable sorrow. 

More than once during the next few days I half 
resolved to ask EUenor to excuse me for a time, so that 
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I might see Mr. Penwary, ostensibly concerning my 
small money matters. That was to be a mere blind, 
for I proposed a bold course — none other than go to 
his Grace the Duke of Buckingham, or to the Earl of 
Jersey, and say bluntly that if they did not excuse 
Sir Eustace from their conspiracies, and let him alone 
thereafter, I would approach the Queen through one 
of her ladies, and tell what I had overheard in Cely 
Castle, in spite of my enforced oath of secrecy. For, 
to speak plainly, I count no oath binding that has been 
extorted in such a cowardly way as mine was. 

On the other hand, I considered that my protest 
would be unavailing, for it would chance with me as 
I knew it had chanced with others who were likely to 
turn informers. I should disappear, and none would 
know what had become of me. Would it be reasonable 
to suppose that these men, holding high places, peers 
of the realm, and unsuspected of treason, would suffer 
an obscure woman like me to ruin their plans and bring 
them to the block? A couple of hired ruffians could 
beat me to death in the streets some night, and toss 
my body into the river, none being any the wiser. A 
noble who could turn traitor might easily turn murderer 
as well, to save his head. I had to put the thought 
aside and abide by my sworn promise, trusting to some 
fortunate opportunity to save Cely and EUenor — ^her 
safety being my chief consideration. 

Naturally my wonder centered on the coming of 
Father Gaultier on Tuesday. It might be of service to 
know what his business was, so that, whether my conduct 
might be pronounced blameworthy or not, I resolved 
to play the spy — for Ellenor's sake. I might despise 
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myself — ^who would not who had any sense of honor? 
— but the perils were too great to stand at such a thing 
as this. It was no mere woman's curiosity. Nor was 
there any feehng of petty spite. It was a matter of 
urgency which condoned everything, since the priest's 
business might result in EUenor's ruin. 

Hitherto, whenever Father Gaultier had come. Sir 
Eustace had interviewed him in the Blue Chamber. 
There was every probability that he would do the same 
again on this Tuesday night; so that when darkness 
set in, I ensconced myself in the window behind the 
curtains, where I had imdesignedly overheard what 
passed at the first meeting. From thence I could see 
the road across the park, and should know when the 
priest arrived. 

It had gone ten o'clock when I saw a horseman 
emerge from the avenue, and ride leisurely along the 
open road which led to the castle gate. I knew that it 
was Father Gaultier, alike by his dress and his awkward 
stoop in the saddle. My heart beat quickly, for now I 
began to fear lest this designed attendance at a secret 
interview might end in my discovery ; and what would 
happen then? I debated the point, and half resolved 
to forego my purpose; then quite made up my mind 
to do so. I was about to step out from among the 
curtains when I heard voices, and drew back into 
hiding. 

The room had been prepared for the interview, so 
that the candles being lighted, I could see all that went 
on. To Father Gaultier the bob-wig was irksome, and 
he tossed it on the table ; then, without waste of time or 
words, went straight to the business in hand. 
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" My son, have you the money? " 

Cely evaded the question. 

" Why should I lay down so much when men like 
his Grace of Buckingham go scot-free? " 

" That is no concern of yours, Sir Eustace. Some 
serve M. de Montgoulin *' 

^^ Let us not have any such nonsense as that, 
father," exclaimed Cely, testily. " There is no need for 
such caution here. Call the Prince by his rightful 
name." 

" As you please," the priest responded. " We will 
say the King — ^his Majesty James the Third. But I 
was stating that some serve his Majesty in one way — 
with money— others by opening the doors of the palace, 
and clearing the way to the throne." 

" And these latter will expend nothing, and get all 
the rewards," cried the baronet, bitterly. " Sometimes 
I think I will wait upon the Queen ^" 

" Excuse me, my son. There is no Queen," inter- 
vened Gaultier blandly, fumbling for his snufF-box. 
" We will call her the Princess Anne." 

" You may call her what you please. She is Queen, 
and I shall call her such," said Cely, in much ill-temper. 
*' Sometimes I think I will wait upon her Majesty the 
Queen " — ^he said this pointedly, as if he designed to 
annoy the priest — " and tell her what I know " 

"You will never get to her ear. Sir Eustace," ob- 
served the Jesuit with nonchalance, having first put his 
snuff-box back into the pocket, then resting his elbows 
on the arms of the chair, and bringing his hands to 
meet at the finger-tips. " At a dozen points on the road 
to London are those who would shoot you down with 
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all the willingness in the world, or they would seize you, 
and hold you in durance. We have set men on the out- 
look for others before now, until we were assured of 
their fidelity. I will speak plainly, my son." 

The priest changed his position. Now he clasped 
his hands together tightly, and bending forward, 
gazed at the baronet with eyes that seemed to transfix 
him. 

" We never run needless risks. Sir Eustace. You 
remember that Sir Henry Noel was found dead on the 
Dover Road?'' 

Cely nodded. He was sitting cross-legged in a 
chair opposite to Father Gaultier, his hands deep in 
his pockets, and his whole attitude indicative of dis- 
content. 

" 'Twas said that he was waylaid and shot and 
robbed by a highwayman," the priest continued. " The 
real story was, that he proposed to betray our cause, 
and the shot which laid him low was fired by a Jacobite 
who was deputed to get rid of him. I could mention 
others. Sir Eustace. There was ^" 

" Enough," cried the baronet, savagely. " If I 
swing on Tower Hill, I suppose I must needs do it as a 
Jacobite." 

" There is no need for any one to * swing,' as you 
put it," said the priest, resorting to his snufF-box again. 
" Sir Eustace, when the Restoration comes you will be 
amply rewarded, and the money you pay down for M. 
de Montgoulin's expenses will be a first charge upon his 
revenue. At present the demands upon him are heavy, 
and he has no resources, save the generous contribu- 
tions of such men as you. Moreover, there are bribes to 
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those who guard the English coast, and the charges for 
troops who will have to meet such as may oppose his 
Majesty's landing, should there be any.*' 

The baronet held up his hand, as if to bid the priest 
be silent. Then he spoke impatiently. 

" Concerning the money you want from me, father, 
there will soon be none remaining. I have already told 
you that what I have, came by my marriage with Lady 
Ellenor. It went to lessen the mortgages on the en- 
cumbered estate, and now, to raise the money you ask 
for, I have to borrow where I can. Mr. Penwary is 
threatening to tell Lady Ellenor how I am squandering 
her wealth." 

" 'Twill all come back again, my son," Father 
Gaultier answered. " If I take this ten thousand, 'tis 
but a loan, and within three months of the king's land- 
ing — ^which will not be long delayed — it will be re- 
turned." 

The priest threw back his open hands with an ex- 
pressive gesture. 

" I will come back in a few minutes, father," said 
Cely, somewhat sullenly, rising, and going from the 
chamber. 

As the door closed after the baronet, and Gaultier 
was, as he supposed, alone, the Jesuit rubbed his hands 
together, as if congratulating himself on the success of 
his mission. He spoke his thoughts aloud, and I heard 
them, as I had heard all else that had passed during the 
interview. 

" Naturally he is annoyed. They all are. Noel was, 
and in his desperation went on that mad errand to the 
so-called Queen. If this man does the like, he shall be 
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shot down like a dog — as all must be who imperil the 
King's cause." 

He might have said more had not Cely returned at 
that moment. He found the Jesuit all smiles, and busy 
with his snufF-bctx, which he put back in order to take 
the proffered money. It was received with a profusion 
of thanks aii4 promises ; but Cely listened stolidly. He 
tossed the papers he had brought on the table, half 
savagely, and careless as to what his visitor thought, 
cursed the day when he became entangled in this con- 
spiracy. 

Gaultier's face was no longer bland. There was a 
glitter in the steely eyes and a sternness in his look 
which made me tremble where I sat. 

" My son, it were well to have a still tongue, if that 
is all you have to say. I called your attention just now 
to Sir Henry NoePs fate. You remember? " 

Cely nodded, for the priest waited for an answer. 

"I thank you for this money," said the Jesuit, 
presently ; " but I must tell you that from this hour a 
watch will be placed on your movements, loyal though 
you may be. I think you will understand the rest with- 
out my saying more." 

He held out his hand as if to show token of good- 
will, but the baronet thrust his own deep into his pocket, 
and walked to the door, followed by the emissary from 
St. Germain's. 



CHAPTER XIX 



THE Jesuit's letter 



It is said that the descent to Avemus is easy, and 
ere long I found the saying true concerning Sir Eus- 
tace. From what I had seen I quite beUeve that he 
meant to act more kindly toward his wife, and grad- 
ually to break away from his old companions and en- 
tanglements. But what could he do with a man like 
Father Gaultier, who held these threats of death before 
him? 

The baronet, unhappily, was not able to take up 
the challenge of circumstances, to borrow a phrase 
which I once heard Mr. Addison use. His nature was 
not such as to render a thing like that possible, and I 
do not judge him too harshly in saying that when he 
had an open choice, he swooped toward carrion rather 
than soared toward the sun. That this was true I am 
confident, for before the week was out I saw a change 
in Cely, which rendered me unhappy. But EUenor 
was jubilant. She had gained her husband's love 
again, she told me, time after time. He was so much 
kinder when they were alone, and sought to give her 
assurance of his care for her happiness. 

Poor child ! He did not tell her all, and I had not 
the heart to break in on her expectations. I had hope 
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myself, after his bold speech with Father Gaultier, 
that he would refuse further demands for money, and 
try to escape the ruinous payments. 

A few days later the hope died out. 

Weeks had passed since those men came again who 
had made sport of EUenor's intrusion on the orgy in 
the alcove. Then, as if the thing had come upon him 
like a sudden fit of madness, Cely invited them all — 
Sloane, Lord Misson, Kneller, Thornhill, and others, 
each of them Jacobites. The first night they contented 
themselves with eating and drinking, and when they 
had drunk deeply, did as I had heard them do before — 
sang songs which were sufficiently treasonable to hang 
every man in the company, if any Whig had heard 
them, and turned informer. 

Jenny burst into my room without ceremony and 
told me what she had heard when she had occasion to 
pass the door ; and in terror, lest she might be indiscreet, 
I whispered to her of the oath I had taken, and got 
her to promise secrecy.* 

" For my lady's sake I would do anything, Mrs. 
Boy dell; for the baronet's sake — he should swing to- 
morrow before I would hear such things, and not in- 
form." 

Cely was often away, coming back as he had been 
wont to do in those early days, when he seemed to be 
slipping away from his wife; but she, blind in her 
content, had no suspicion, or if she had, excused him 
loyally. 

One night I saw him coming home at a furious 
gallop. He lashed his horse again and again, as if to 
urge him to greater speed, and, as my fancy suggested, 
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to get away from troublesome thoughts. The creature 
was covered with foam when he entered the courtyard, 
and the stableman, who watched with me that wild and 
breakneck ride across the moonlit park, whistled in 
amazement when he looked at the poor animal that had 
plunged over meadow and brook and bush in mad 
terror, and was covered with mud because of the dan- 
gerous flight down the darkened lanes. 

What need had there been for such haste? The 
low whistle, however, was all that the stableman ven- 
tured on in the way of comment, and even then Sir 
Eustace either did not hear or did not heed. Nor did 
he see me, although I made no eff^ort to hide myself. 
Leaping out of the saddle, he passed into the hall, and 
turned toward the passage which led to his own 
chamber. 

I had a message for him from EUenor, who had 
gone to bed early, being unwell ; but while I followed 
he turned into the alcove, and flung himself into a 
chair. The place was in darkness, so that he did not see 
me lingering, waiting to find a moment when he should 
cease his angry mutterings, and I might give my mes- 
sage; but I heard him saying things that held me 
spellbound. 

" Shall I tell her all ? It would mean confession as 
to the squandering of thousands in mad play. Her 
f ortime, which she put into my keeping with such trust- 
fulness, is diminished until I dread to think how much 
has gone. She knows of that four thousand which I 
lost here. And there are other things." 

He paused, then rose to his feet, and paced the floor 
in sheer inability to be still. 
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There are other things. That accursed Jacobite 
intrigue has well-nigh ruined me, and Father Gaultier 
has dealt with me mercilessly. Either I must pay on 
his demand, or die, as Noel died. If it would save 
Ellenor I would refuse, but it will not. I should simply 
be shot by some one, or informed against, and every 
penny would be confiscated." 

Yes, he would tell her all, he said at last — all ! the 
good and the bad. The good, forsooth ! He laughed 
savagely at the suggestion, and in the extremity of his 
anger beat his hand against the wall with a force that 
must have caused him exquisite pain. The good? 
What good was there to tell? The bad? It was all 
bad, a story of shame, of broken confidence and wicked 
stewardship. 

" I'll tell her everything," he said aloud, or so it 
seemed ; but possibly in my agitation my hearing was 
exceptionally keen. " I have been unkind, but I'll put 
it right, and bring back the smiles to her face again." 

He walked away, and I, still desiring to give the 
message, followed at a short distance. He could not 
hear me, so silently did my feet fall on the rich carpet 
that lined the corridor. He was met at the bend of the 
passage, just where he would have turned into his 
room, by one of the lackeys, who held a letter in his 
hand. 

" This was left for you. Sir Eustace, two hours 
ago." 

The baronet, entering the dark room, called for a 
light, and when it was brought, the man came out, 
closed the door and shut his master in. After that I 
could not possibly intrude. 
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What that letter contained was made known to me 
before long, and in an unexpected fashion. Disturbed 
by what I had heard, I slept but little, and lay and 
tossed on my bed until sunrise ; then I fell asleep, and 
slept well on into the morning. When I awoke I found 
Ellenor sitting at the bedside, and in her hand a letter. 
She seemed greatly excited, for something unusual had 
chanced in the night. Her husband's lips were on hers 
when she awoke, but before she could throw her arms 
about his neck he was gone. She called to him, but 
he did not answer ; she sprang out of bed and followed 
him into the corridor, but there she drew back hastily, 
for one of the lackeys met him, and she dared not suffer 
the man to see her in her night-rail. There was no more 
sleep for her, and when daybreak came, she called to 
Jenny to come and dress her. Then she sat and 
thought, as she looked out on the early morning, and 
watched the misty shafts of sunlight slant through the 
trees and bushes, happy to think that her husband had, 
of Tiis own accord, come to kiss her. 

Dear heart ! How thankful she seemed for small 
mercies ! It pained me to think that such a trifle had 
given her joy, who ought to have received so much 
for such a wealth of love as she had lavished. 

" At last, Kate, I found this letter among the 
bed-hangings. It had dropped, no doubt, from Eus- 
tace's pocket when he bent over me, and, not think- 
ing, I read it ; but I can not understand it. It puzzles 
me — ^and I think it pains me," she added, holding it 
out for me to read. 

Without waiting to consider whether I ought to 

decline, I read it through. 
12 
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" Sni Eustace : 

" In spite of your previous generous contribu- 
tions to M. de Montgoulin, I am compelled to ask 
you for another ten thousand pounds; otherwise the 
busihtss we have in hand must fail disastrously. Our 
great heed is money, and others have been requested, 
as well as you, to contribute; for it were a thousand 
pities that we should fail just now, when success is 
within our reach. 

" M. Rolland tells me that matters have gone so 
well, and the business has been so admirably managed, 
that Monsieur will land at St. Margaret's Bay, near 
Dover, on the night of the twenty-fifth of this month. 
Messieurs Vivant and Morand will be there, and if 
you will come with such of your friends as are well 
afPected to our enterprise, M. de Montgoulin will, I 
know, be pleased, and will shortly repay you. 

" I can not come to see you, so bid Mr. Penwary 
have the money ready when I shall call upon him. 

I could read between the lines, and was sick with 
disheartenment. From what I had heard when in 
hiding — playing the spy, if you will, for EUenor's 
sake — I knew what this letter meant. It ran as 
though it referred to some commercial undertaking — 
a mere bUnd to any who might see it. 

When was this drain on Ellenor's fortune to end? 
Ten thousand more, and more again, perchance, be- 
yond that? The Jacobites had found in Cely one 
weak enough to answer their calls, so that more im- 
portant men, whose influence was all in all to the 
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Pretender's cause, should not be alienated because of 
money demands; yet those men who had paid secret 
visits to the castle were better able to spare the money, 
or, if the calls had been divided over the many it 
would have been no heavy burden for those who de- 
sired the return of the Stuarts to the throne. 

Ellenor saw my face, and must have divined my 
anxiety. 

" What do you think of it, Kate? '' She followed 
up her question with a directness that startled me. 
" Do you know anything? " 

" What should I know, my dear? '' 

She looked at me keenly, for niy tone was 
evasive. 

" Kate, you know something of this." 

" What should I know ? " I asked again. 

The tone of my reply did but the more assure her 
that I knew something, and she looked impatient, and 
her gesture declared that she thought me trifling. 

" Kate, you do know something. I can read it 
in your face. Tell me? '' 

I answered tamely, being unequal to duplicity 
when I saw her face, how full of questioning it was, 
and what a look of apprehension swept across it. 
She laid her hand on mine. 

" My dear, you know what this letter means, and 
can tell me for what purpose the money is wanted. 
Is it business, for such one would naturally think 
it? Oh, I can see that you know," she protested 
when I began afresh to equivocate. " Kate, if the ten 
thousand pounds go to this man who writes the letter, 
the money asked for must be what was once mine, and 
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that, Kate. I gave him all my wealth, just as I gave 
him all my heart, but not to do such a thing as that 
with it. I am far too loyal to be silent when treach- 
ery is meditated." 

She was white with anger — or grief — I knew not 
which. Standing there, her face ablaze with an emo- 
tion which I could not interpret, she almost fright- 
ened me. Did she recall what the gossips had said 
about her husband? what Lady Macartney had de- 
clared maliciously? what she herself had seen when 
we stood looking into that Fleet Prison room? If so, 
there was a struggle between love and this awakening 
which is always cruel. I fear that she must have 
undergone the anguish inevitable when the discovery 
is made that confiding love has been despised. I read 
but yesterday that ingratitude never so thoroughly 
pierces the human breast as when it proceeds from 
those in whose behalf we have been guilty of trans- 
gressions. Did she feel that for her husband's sake 
she had been guilty of much disregard of the good- 
will of those who loved her, of Mrs. Docwra, for 
example, and a dozen others who had begged her to 
think carefully before she gave herself and her 
fortune to an impecunious baronet, whose record was 
far from clean? 

I do not know what she thought while she stood 
there, reading and rereading that letter; but I think 
the story which that document led me to tell, proved 
to be the beginning of her disillusionment. She 
turned from it to me, and there was a hard look in 
those dark eyes that were usually so soft and tender ; 
but when she saw my troubled face, a change swept 
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over her again, the tears sprang into her eyes, her 
face, which had been set in sternness, lost its rigidity, 
and one by one the drops rolled down her cheeks. 
She sat upon the bed again, looking at me through 
her tears. 

" Kate ! '' 

I knew what she wanted, and, drawing near to 
her, I put my arms about her, and suflFered her to 
weep out her disappointment on my breast. But as 
for comforting her, that was impossible. 



CHAPTER XX 



THE WAGER 



During the next few days men came and went with 
greater frequency than before, and in confirmation 
of my conviction that there was something of polit- 
ical moment in the letter which EUenor had given 
me to read, Sir Eustace spoke to me one night with 
exceptional sharpness. I had just gone to my room 
for the night, and before I had crossed the floor, he 
entered, without so much as asking permission. He 
at once thrust the door together, so that we were 
alone. 

" Mrs. Boydell, I want to remind you of the 
promise you made as to my visitors." 

" Say, Sir Eustace, the promise you so rudely 
extorted," I interposed, angrily, for I was incensed 
at this intrusion and the roughness of his speech. 

He waved the objection aside impatiently. " You 
will not forget? " 

" Am I likely to do so? " 

I placed my hand upon the latch to open the door, 
and indicate thereby that there was no necessity for 
prolonging this interview; but he took my arm and 
held it tightly. 

" I have more to say. You will plecuse remember 
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that what you see or hear is not to be spoken of; 
otherwise I shall not hesitate to repay your indis-* 
cretion, and it will be worse for all — for Lady Ellenor 
as much as for any.'' 

He touched upon a tender place, and purposely, 
for he knew well that I should hesitate for her sake, 
however great the provocation might be to betray 
him. 

** There is no need to say more, Sir Eustace,'' I 
answered, coldly, and drawing myself from his grasp. 
** Perhaps you will now leave my chamber. This is 
the second time you have come here uninvited, and 
I object to the intrusion." 

" What I came to say I have said," was all the 
answer he returned, and without another word he 
left me. 

There were at the time half a dozen men in the 
castle, but men of diflFerent mold to those grave vis- 
itors who were high in rank, and counted among the 
Queen's councilors. Knowing this, and angry be- 
cause of the baronet's disregard for my feelings, it 
was some time before I could think of lying down to 
rest. I had, however, partly undressed, when I 
yielded to an impulse, and drawing a cloak about 
my shoulders, I passed down the corridors to the 
Scarlet Room, in which Cely was to receive his guests. 
The door was curtained on the inside, so that I could 
open it unseen and look within. 

Shall I be blamed for playing the spy? My 
action under the circumstances appeared to me to be 
justifiable, for the well-being of Ellenor was in the 
balance. For all that I could tell she was open to 
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ruin, and I might discover some means for averting 
disaster. None who read this must place my act on 
the low level of prying in order to gratify an idle 
curiosity. 

When I looked into the room I feared an orgy 
such as we had witnessed in the alcove; for among 
those present were Sloane, Kneller, Thornhill, Keogh, 
and Lord Misson — men whom I knew to be addicted 
to gaming and drink, and bent on wresting from the 
baronet what he had, whether by means that were 
fair or foul. Their jokes and flatteries, their bois- 
terous mirth and their modish dress in no sense de- 
ceived me. Men of quality in the eyes of the world, 
they were to me little better than the bullies who 
frequented the lowest gaming-houses — an Oglio of 
Rakes, as Sir Thomas Brown once called such game- 
sters, who neither cared for their estates nor their 
reputations. They were sober enough just then, but 
I know what I had seen on other occasions, and antici- 
pated that they came prepared for a night of drink 
and play. Already the dishes had been removed from 
the board, and the lackeys were placing the bottles 
and glasses in their stead. I thought when I glanced 
down the table and saw the baronet that he was un- 
duly excited, and presently the men who sat with him 
discerned the fact, and indulged in their jests. 

It was no sight for a woman to look upon — ^six 
men who had come together to drink and play — so 
that I turned away and sought my room. But sleep 
was impossible. I lay on the bed and tossed and 
thought, and the more I thought the more I feared 
for my darling's f ortime. The dread as to the con- 
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sequences of treasonable talk did not concern me 
much, for the men who waited at table were in any 
plot that might be going, and would not betray the 
baronet. As for Jenny, if she chanced to hear, she 
had been made to promise secrecy, and for her mis- 
tress's sake she would not speak. The overpowering 
anxiety was lest — ^when play began, and the madness 
of it got hold of the men — ^they should proceed to 
extravagant lengths, and Cely should lose yet more 
of the thousands his wife had given him. And what 
would happen then? What would he be the better 
than those who were proverbially one day richly 
dressed, and next day penniless, and shortly out at 
elbows? Honestly, my care was not for the baronet. 
It was for Ellenor, sleeping in a room not far away. 
It was trouble as to her future, when this husband 
of hers had squandered her patrimony. 

That Scarlet Room where the six men sat was 
like a loadstone to me. I could not stay in bed, but 
rose again and dressed, and once more found myself 
among the curtains where I had watched before. 
With my back against the black oak wainscot, which 
these hangings hid, I waited. The men seemed too 
absorbed in play to drink. They were venturing 
their money with wicked prodigality on merest trifles. 
They had put aside whist and quinze and picket, and 
had resorted to hazard, as though the uncertainty 
of the dice was more stirring. 

Presently the dice-box was todsed on the table, so 
that the players might have leisure to drink a while. 
What had been lost before I did not know, but by 
hazard Cely had been losing enormously, and now 
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sat stolidly in his chair, looking to this one and then 
to that, having no answer for the sallies of those 
who had won his money, and no word for Sloane, who 
had been hit as hard. His stolidity puzzled me. It 
was a marvel, I thought, that he should sit so un- 
concerned, for in seven successive turns he had lost 
a thousand, every throw having gone against him. 
He must 'have gone mad to be so unmoved, while 
Sloane was sitting back, the picture of despair, and 
those who won were delirious with delight. 

There came to my right a slight sound, and, lis- 
tening, I discerned the faint scuffle of a shoe upon 
the polished floor. The door was slightly ajar, and 
then it closed softly. So stealthy was the movement 
that I knew it could not be the passing in of a lackey, 
for he would have entered boldly; and none of the 
hussies out of the kitchen would have ventured. Was 
it Ellenor, restless like myself, come to see what her 
husband and his guests were doing? Knowing that 
if I moved the hanging slightly the light would 
stream through, I did so. It passed in and fell on 
Ellenor's pale and anxious face. My heart beat 
quickly at the thought of what she would see and 
perhaps hear, for presently the play would com- 
mence afresh. Lest she should be frightened if she 
touched me unexpectedly, I whispered: 

"Ellenor?" 

" Is it Kate? '' 

" Yes." 

I drew nearer and took her hand in mine, think- 
ing it might serve to give her courage. 

" Have you been long here, Kate? " 
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I answered in a whisper, " Not long.'* 

" Has Eustace played? " 

" Yes." 

'' And lost? " 

What could I say ? Suppose she asked " How 
much? " what answer could I give? Must I tell her 
that he had squandered such sums? There was the 
seesaw of play, when a man wins as well as loses. 
I had seen Cely lose, but at odd times he had won 
considerably. I was half disposed to equivocate. 

I was saved from answering, for the door opened 
quickly, and a lackey entered, carrying wine for 
those thirsty ones at the table. The whole of them — 
the baronet included, roused my scorn. What were 
they better than those rascals who frequented the 
Academies, as the gaming-houses in town were called, 
who got at other men's money by fraud and cunning, 
and were forced to hide at such times when the hue 
and cry went forth? I counted such men as com- 
mon thieves and rogues, fit for the pillory ; for I had 
never been able to condone this passion which con- 
verted England into a great gambUng-saloon, nor 
could I bring myself to see in play anything but 
wickedness. There was some Puritan blood in my 
veins, and that would account for my prejudice, pos- 
sibly, and the contempt I felt for these players. The 
only thing I could not charge against those gamesters 
sitting at Cely's table was that they played with 
marked cards and false dice. 

But there was another matter. Of late there had 
been much talk, alike in town and country, as to the 
Queen's attitude toward her brother, the Pretender. 
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It was said by some that she was kindly disposed 
toward him, and had gone so far as to send him 
money to relieve his necessities. If so, it was but 
natural, for her kind heart would be impressed by 
the stories told of the exile's indigence and his de- 
pendence on the Grand Monarqucy who allowed him 
the use of the palace of St. Germain's. But to be 
kind to a brother in adversity could lend no color to 
any statement that she proposed to make his way 
to the throne possible. It was widely known that, 
kindly and compassionate in all her private feelings, 
she was resolute to hold her own as Queen, and would 
allow no quarter to any who sided with the Prince 
who intrigued for her dethronement. She was, more- 
over, so stanch a Protestant, and so loyal to the 
Church of England, that nothing would induce her 
to name a Papist as her successor. But who did not 
know that there were men about her who were throw- 
ing dust in her Majesty's eyes, and were working 
hard to make it easy for the Pretender to take her 
(place sooner or later, regardless as to her own fate? 
I knew of this and more, and was in no way sur- 
prised to hear Kneller propose the toast of the Pre- 
tender, and his speedy entrance on his own again. 
Nor did I wonder when every man rose to his feet 
and drank hilariously. Even Cely lost his stolidity, 
and when Lord Misson stood and sang, it was he 
who slapped Sloane on the back and bade him be 
cheerful, and think of the days that were coming. 
Glad to forget his losses, Sloane rose when his turn 
came, and in his full-toned voice sang a song which 
was only sung in secret, and where all who were 
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within hearing were known to be true men. His voice 
was clear and it rang through the chamber: 

m 
" Here's to the King, sir, 
Te ken wha I mean, sir. 
And to ev'rj honest man. 
That will do't again. 

** Fill up yoor bumpers high, 
We'll drink a' your barrels dry ; 
Out upon them, fie I fie ! 
That winna do't again. 

" Here's to the chieftains 
Of the Scots Highland clans ; 
They've done it mair than ance, 
And will do't again. 



«« 



Fill up your bumpers high," etc. 



" When you hear the trumpet's sound, 
Tutti tatti to the drum, 
Up your swords, and down your gun. 
And to the loons again. 

** Fill up your bumpers high," etc. 

*^ But to make a' things right, now. 
He that drinks maun fight too. 
To show his heart's upright too. 
And that hell do't again. 



« 



Fill up your bumpers high, etc." 



The song ended, and the talk became general on 
the points which I have just now set forth. Cely 
was free to speak to the gallants about him of Father 
Gaultier's visits, and much that he said made Ellenor 
close her hand over my own until the grip was pain- 
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fill. Kneller and Thomhill began to recount what 
they had heard while in town, from whence they had 
but just jjow come. 

" Let Kneller tell us," exclaimed Sir Eustace, for 
the two men, inflamed with wine, began to speak 
together. 

" I will tell you all I know, Cely ; but, fellow, 
bring me more wine ! '* 

The lackey filled Kneller's glass before a word 
was spoken. 

" 'Tis said that Ormonde is made Grovemor of the 
Cinque Ports.'* 

" And what of that? *' cried Lord Misson. " We 
want to know what the Jacobites are doing ; not what 
honor the Queen has put upon some Whig rascal." 

" Ormonde is as good a Jacobite as yourself, my 
lord," the other answered, impatiently, for he was 
one who did not care for interruptions. 

" Go on," cried Thomhill, for Kneller was calling 
afresh for wine, and waited until the man brought 
the bottle to him. 

" Stand by, fellow, and fill my glass as it empties, 
for my throat is dry. You must know, Sir Eustace, 
that the road we traveled this morning was dusty, 
and I have been thirsty ever since." 

" Drink, man, and get on with the story," shouted 
Sloane, savagely, for he was eager to hear the news. 

" I'll drink by all means," was the aggravating 
response. " Another glass, fellow." 

" The devil take the drinker," cried Sloane. 

" He will, and the speaker, too," said the other, 
coolly. 
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" Thomhill, let this thirsty beast drink his fill, 
and do you tell us what you know," chimed in Keogh, 
who had so far been silent. 

" Aye, let him. I'm too dry to talk," said Kneller, 
devoting himself to his wine contentedly. 

Thornhill did not hesitate. 

** I saw Scrooby last Wednesday, and he told me 
that Phipps '' 

" What Phipps was that? " 

" Sir Constantine. He is hand and glove with us 
now, and yet the Queen, not knowing it, has sent him 
to the Chancellery of Ireland. That is something, 
isn't it? " 

" A toast to Phipps ! " shouted Cely. 

The new Chancellor's name having been honored, 
Thomhill went on again: 

" All the posts are gradually getting into our 
hands. There's the Earl of Mar. He is riding 
through the coimtry in hot haste to take over the 
Government of Scotland, and Thombury is assisting 
the Secretary, and Bartlett is to bie made an Admiral 
— ^but why tell all that? We are getting in at every 
point, and the King has but to come, and we shall 
see Anne shortly where her father went, when that 
cursed Prince of Orange came over and was put on 
the throne." 

" 'Twill be a long time off," said Misson, doubt- 
fully. 

" What will be a long time off? '* This was 
asked by Thornhill. 

** The coming of the King." 

A strange look passed across the face of Sir Eu8- 
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tace, and presently he broke in upon the silence which 
followed. 

" The King will be here this month," he ex- 
claimed. 

The men at the table stared at him. 

" You must be drunk, Cely," Keogh observed, 
after a short silence. 

** I am as sober as any here," retorted the baronet. 
** I tell you deliberately that the King will land in 
England this month." 

** You must be drunk," reiterated Keogh, laugh- 
ing loudly. " Fellow, bring the bottle. This is too 
good a joke for one to be dry on.'* 

^^ I tell you again the King will land in England 
this month. He will land near Dover." 

The men laughed uproariously, but all the while 
I watched Cely's face, and saw a cunning look upon 
it, which I think he sought to hide. 

" What is more, he will land on the night of the 
twenty-fifth." 

I understood now what his intention was. He 
knew how wildly men would bet on anything and 
everything, and was expecting that some one would 
lay heavy odds that the Pretender would not land on 
the day and at the place mentioned; for who could 
know that he had that letter from Father Gaultier? 
In my own mind I resented the dishonesty of pur- 
pose that would wilfully cause men to risk thousands. 
It was not fair wagering in which each man stood 
his equal chance to win or lose, and to my mind it was 
as bad as plajdng with loaded dice or marked cards. 

Ellenor had the same thought, for she whispered: 
13 
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" 'Tis cheatery. He knows of that letter, and I am 
ashamed of him." 

What we suspected happened. Lord Misson 
leaned forward, and spoke up the table, while the 
other men were looking hard at the baronet. 

** What will you wager on it, Cely? " 

Sir Eustace seemed to deliberate, and there was 
silence, only broken by a sharp snap, when Keogh, 
moving round in his chair to see the baronet more 
easily, overturned his glass with his elbow. 

Cely, who had not hurried in making answer, 
spoke slowly. 

" I have lost a great deal at cards lately — ^a great 
deal more than balancing my winnings ; and the dice- 
box has played the devil with me. You know that, 
KneUer? '' 

He looked hard at the besotted gallant, who 
chuckled : 

" Know it? I've got fifteen thousand out of you 
off and on.*' 

" Never mind what Kneller has won, Cely," ex- 
claimed his lordship, impatiently. " Say what you 
have to say sharply. I asked you whether you would 
wager on what you said — ^that the King will land 
near Dover on the night of the twenty-fifth." 

** I say so again. I was going on to remark that 
I haven't much left out of my lady's fortune. Some 
thirty thousand, but not more; for if I have won, I 
have lost as well. Thirty thousand. I'll wager that, 
if you'll take me, to receive from you forty thousand, 
if the King lands at St. Margaret's Bay before day- 
break on the twenty-sixth." 



(( 
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Misson looked grave. 

" 'Tis tremendous," he observed, as to himself. 

" Not so bad for you as for me," said the baronet. 
If the King fails me, I shall be beggared abso- 
lutely. I shall not have more than the coat on my 
back, and my lady will be as poor. 'Twill take the 
castle, my horses — everything ! " 

" Don't be fools ! " shouted Sloane. " 'Tis bad 
enough to bet on smaller odds, but this is madness. 
Cely, from what you were telling me, you haven't 
thirty thousand, in spite of the fact that you married 
Lady EUenor and got her eighty thousand. What 
of her if you lose? and what of yourself? " 

" We'll take our chance." 

" Then I think you are a scoundrel ! " said Sloane, 
warmly. " You wasted your own substance, and you 
are bringing your wife to beggary; or at all events, 
you run the risk." 

Cely laughed. 

" We'll take our chance," he repeated. " Why 
not? If Misson is willing to take all I have against 
forty thousand of his own— my thirty thousand, more 
or less — ^he's welcome." 

It cost me much io stay where I was, and not step 
out from the curtains to denounce the whole trans- 
action; to do more than that, and declare that Sir 
Eustace had a letter which made the wager shame- 
fully dishonest, bringing down the baronet to the 
level of those who played at napping tricks, which 
brought out a hue and cry for the rogues that prac- 
tised them. My soul was on fire with indignation to 
think of this duplicity, this abominable cheatery. 
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I turned and whispered to Ellenor what I wished 
to do, but she held my hand with a tight grip. 

" No, Kate. It would shame my husband too 
much. He would be scouted out of every club; he 
could not enter a coflFee-house but men would turn 
their backs upon him, and the doors would be barred 
to him everywhere ; men and women would scorn him. 
It would kill me, Kate. Oh, please do not ! " 

Her pleading weakened me, and caused me to 
suffer this wickedness to go on. My darling seemed 
to think with me, for she whispered again: 

" If Sir Eustace wins, I will compel him to restore 
the money obtained by fraud.' 

" He will not listen to you.' 

" He shaU ! I will threaten that I will tell Lord 
Misson. He could not stand out after that." 

" He would have to tell his lordship why he was 
returning the money," I protested. 

" We can think of what he shall say," she an- 
swered, turning away from me to listen to the men 
at the table. 

They were making arrangements for the decision 
of the wager, and after a long consultation, which 
so absorbed them that they forgot to drink, it was 
agreed that they should ride to St. Margaret's Bay 
to put the matter to the test. 
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CHAPTER XXI 



INTRUDERS 



Ellenor made a suggestion which amazed me, for 
it was none other than this — ^that she and I should 
ride to St. Margaret's Bay, and know at the earliest 
moment whether the Pretender landed or not. Other- 
wise, how could we gain definite knowledge as to 
whether Cely had brought his wife and himself to 
ruin, or had made such a stroke of success as to win 
back his losings, and practically set her fortune at 
the figure at which it was when she married him? 

Judging from the letter which had fallen in her 
way, Cely ran small risk, for Father Gaultier said 
distinctly that M. de Montgoulin would land on a 
certain night. He did not write as though there were 
any doubt, but a hundred contingencies might arise 
to bring about delay and spoil the plan. The Prince 
might hesitate at the last moment, or procrastinate; 
or it might chance that the Jesuit's declaration was 
merely a bit of chicanery, in order to render the baro- 
net more wilUng to meet his latest demand. 

But what if the Prince — or King — call him what 
men would — should fail to land before daybreak? 
The consequence was nothing less than ruin. My 
darling would be absolutely penniless, and there 
would be nothing for us but my paltry forty-four 
pounds a year to keep body and soul together. 

198 
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Ellenor must have thought of this, although she 
did not whisper a word of it to me. We went from 
the chamber where the wager was made to her own 
room, where, as by mutual consent, we sat in abso- 
lute silence, each one busy with her thoughts. Mine 
were intent on solving the problem as to how two 
gentlewomen might live if Father Gaultier's letter 
proved to be nothing but a lie. As for the baronet, 
he might go. I thought of what he had said to Lord 
Misson : ^^ If the King fails me, I shall be absolutely 
beggared. I shall not have more than the coat on 
my back, and my lady will be as poor." I could not 
find words severe enough for his foUy and cruelty, 
but wished vehemently that he might come down to 
dwell with the vilest, and smart for what he had done 
and was doing. For aught that I cared, he might 
end his days on Tower Hill as a traitor, or herd for 
the remainder of his life with those creatures whom 
we had seen in the Fleet. But as for Ellenor, who 
had been so rich and envied, bom to rank and luxury, 
and might be as penniless as the vagrants who de- 
pended on chance for a morning meal, and often went 
hungry— my anxiety was aU for her. 

Forty-four pounds a year! — ^that was the pit- 
tance which would keep us from absolute starvation! 
I had never so felt its smallness before. At the mo- 
ment when this matter was before me for considera- 
tion, Ellenor was surrounded by tokens of luxury 
and wealth. She was drumming her delicate fingers 
on the glass of a case which contained a collection of 
ivories, crystals, snuflF-boxes, Limoges enamels and 
historical miniatures which belonged to the family of 
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which she was the sole representative; and to come 
down to nothing, to be beggared were it not for my 
own small patrimony — ^the thought brought to me a 
misery that was almost unbearable. 

For I knew her pride. If M. de Montgoulin did 
not land, it would all have to go. Not one penny 
would she keep, not a jewel, nothing but what she 
stood in, as they say; and she would walk into the 
world empty-handed. She would possess nothing but 
her good breeding and her beauty. As for the 
beauty, it might prove a trouble to us who would be 
almost indigent; and as for good breeding, is it- not 
a commodity which commands but little when one is 
in need? There would be nothing to ease the throb- 
bings of a troubled heart, and the only thing to hope 
for was a quiet spot in the countryside where we 
might be unknown, and contrive to live by our fru- 
gality. These were my gloomy thoughts, for I had 
made up my mind that Cely would prove to be loser 
of the mad wager. Then, unexpectedly, Ellenor told 
me of her purpose. 

" Kate, we must ride to St. Margaret's Bay, and 
see for ourselves what the outcome is." 

I expostulated. 

** Think, my child ; we can not go with the 
baronet." 

"Why not?" 

She was as much surprised at my doubt as I had 
been at her suggestion. Before I could answer, she 
said more. 

" I shall go to Eustace at once, and tell him what 
I intend to do." 



i 
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*' He will refuse permission." 

^^ I shall not ask it. I shall go, whether he says 
* Yes ' or * No.* Consider, Kate. It is my money at 
stake, and there is beggary before me if the Pre- 
tender does not land. Good God! to think that I 
should ever come to the pass that I should hope for 
the landing of an exiled Stuart in England! None 
more long for the Queen's happiness and the stability 
of her throne than I, but what can I do or think when 
so much is before me? The Pretender may fail to 
land. Father Gaultier's letter may be a lie. Being 
a Jesuit, he may have resorted to those tricks which 
serve to advance the cause he has at heart, and which 
he and the like of him pretend to justify. And what 
comes to Eustace if he lied? What comes to me? 
Oh, this accursed intrigue ! '' 

She spoke with such passion that I almost thought 
to see her stand and curse her husband; but she did 
not. A few moments later the passion was gone. She 
was pale and trembling, but presently a hard look 
came into her face. 

" Kate, I am going to Eustace. Will you 
come?" 

She moved toward the door, but halted a moment 
to look back at me to see whether I followed; and I, 
not knowing what to say, and wondering what she 
purposed doing when she saw her husband, walked 
across the floor. Once in the corridor, she went so 
quickly that it was all I could do to keep pace with 
her, and at no point did I overtake her. 

We reached the door of the Scarlet Room in which 
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the men had been playing. They had evidently set- 
tled their business as to the journey, and were now 
drinking heavily and singing — Cely as boisterously 
as any, as though he had no anxiety as to the issue 
of the wager. A lackey came out of the room and 
drew the door after him. He looked at Ellenor 
strangely, surprised, no doubt, to find her ladyship 
approaching as if to enter. 

" Open the door," she said, imperatively. 

The man stepped back on the instant to do as she 
desired, then stood aside, bowing low, and waiting 
for her further commands. She passed in and walked 
boldly down the room. The drinkers were too much 
engaged to notice us, so that she stood at the empty 
end of the table before any were aware of her 
presence. 

The first to see her was her husband. He sprang 
to his feet with an oath, but she did not blanch, and 
by this time every man was staring at her. They 
were so much surprised that good breeding failed 
them, for none had risen to their feet, the baronet 
excepted, and his movement was one of annoyance 
and not of courtesy. But one by one they stood and 
looked at her, then at Sir Eustace, waiting to know 
what this unexpected intrusion on their orgy might 
mean. 

"What do you want here?" asked Cely, sav- 
agely. 

I was standing so that I could see Ellenor's face, 
and where it had been pale, now, at this question, 
there came a red spot on her cheek and a flash of 
anger from her e^ 
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" Eustace, when do you start for St. Margaret's 
Bay? " 

His jaw fell, and he stared at her fatuously. Nor 
were the men about him more self-contained. They 
looked at each other as though they felt that some 
one had betrayed them, and more than one turned 
to the lackeys as if they suspected one of them of 
having become informer. 

"Don't look like that, Eustace," cried EUenor. 
" I asked you a plain but very important question. 
When do you start for St. Margaret's Bay? " 

" The devil ! " He had found his tongue at last, 
" What do you know of St. Margaret's Bay? " 

She waved the question aside. 

" I asked you when you start upon your jour- 
ney?" 

She went on in tones which wrought confusion in 
the minds of the men who were there. The lackeys 
stood mute, but frightened, and glanced at the door 
as if they expected to see the Queen's officer entering ; 
and one was so unnerved that the bottle he held fell 
from his hand, and crashed upon the floor. 

For a moment Ellenor seemed to sway, but she 
controlled herself, and proceeded courageously. 

" The Pretender is to land at St. Margaret's Bay 
on the night of the twenty-fifth. Sir Eustace, accord- 
ing to what you said some time since, and Lord Mis- 
son " — she pointed to his lordship — ^^ stands to lose 
forty thousand pounds, or win the remainder of your 
estate." 

" How do you know that? " shouted Cely, unable 
to conceal his rage. 
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** I heard it, and so did Mrs. Boydell — ^was it not 
so, Kate? " 

I bowed, for she looked to me for an answer. 

" When you and the gentlemen here come to- 
gether to talk treason, 'twere well to assure yourselves 
that you do so in secret. But that may pass. If 
you choose to risk your necks, it is your business, not 
mine; but it is my business when a whole estate is 
made to hang on a wager, and my husband and I are 
brought face to face with possible ruin ! " 

*' I'll cry off the wager, my lady," interrupted 
Misson, whose face was purple before her scorn. 

*' By Heaven, no ! " roared Cely, with an oath 
that was shameful when used in the presence of two 
gentlewomen. 

No one spoke but his lordship, and he contented 
himself with, " As you will. Sir Eustace." 

"You have your code of honor, I suppose?" 
EUenor went on, stoutly, " so that I, the woman, 
must needs abide by what the men determine. But 
since I am concerned in this matter " 

" She is, by Jove ! " muttered Keogh. " It was 
her money that saved the estate." 

She took no notice of Keogh's words, nor of the 
scowl upon her husband's face. 

^' Since I am so concerned in this matter, I mean 
to travel with you, gentlemen, and see the end of this 
mad enterprise, and equally mad gaming. When do 
you start? " 

" Tell her, Cely," said Sloane. 

" She shall not know." 

** She wishes to know;" cried Kneller. 
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" Then let her wish, for she shall not know from 
my lips.'* 

Cely's face recalled to me that scene in the Fleet 
Prison. He glanced at her with a passion that looked 
murderous. Had he been near he would have struck 
her. He moved from his place as if to do so, but 
Sloane caught him tightly by the wrist and held him 
fast. 

" Tell her," said Sloane again. 

" She shall not know," reiterated the baronet. 

" Tell her," cried Lord Misson. " If you do not, 
I will." 

Cely stood sullenly, but did not speak save to 
bid Sloane let his hand go. 

" My lady, we start in an hour from now," said 
his lordship, " unless Sir Eustace is content to drop 
the wager, which, for my part, I am willing to do." 

" I will not ! " shouted Cely. 

" Then, gentlemen, I go with you," said EUenor, 
slowly and quietly. Her words carried consternation 
with them. 

" You will stay here ! " her husband raged. 

'^ Eustace, I intend to go. I am as much con- 
cerned in the issue as any one here." 

" You will stay here ! " 

She went on with a courage that amazed us all, 
nothing daunted at her husband's roughness. 

^^ I intend to go to St. Margaret's Bay, and see 
this matter through; if not in your company, then 
in the company of the Queen's officers, and that were 
not well for you. Sir Eustace, nor for these gentle- 



men." 
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The men who had taken part In this carouse were 
now completely sobered, and it was startling to watch 
the mingled fear and passion which the presence of 
two women wrought. I looked from one to the other, 
but Cely seemed to be the lodestar, and I watched 
him keenly. It was strange that such a man should 
have won Ellenor's love, for with my experience of 
him brought to this climax, he was one to whom 
duties, obligations, laws, human and divine, were not 
only irksome, but had been shaken off completely, 
I found it hard to believe that he had felt any ten- 
derness for her, and the natural conclusion was that 
he had been playing a part when he appeared to be 
kind. 

" We should come to the ladder or the block in 
such a case, my lady," said Sloane, after a pause. 

" There is no need of either, Mr. Sloane," Ellenor 
responded, with a self-control that was to me a mys- 
tery. It was wonderful that one so gentle should 
have the courage to face these men, and, beyond all, 
that debauchee opposite to her who called himself her 
husband. 

" You mean, my lady, that we may go to St. Mar- 
garet's Bay safely if you go with us? " asked Misson. 

" My lord, that is the only way," was the bold 
answer. " If I do not ride tenth you, I will ride after 
you, and not alone." 

Her spirit astounded all. A lion may become a 
lamb, men say; but here was the lamb transformed, 
withstanding her husband and these other drinkers, 
and careless as to whether one of them might do her 
bodily harm. 
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** You she-devil ! " cried Sir Eustace. 

It was then that she blanched. She could not 
repress a cry of pain. The tears sprang to her eyes, 
but by an effort she controlled herself. 

" I am your wife, Eustace. Why should you 
complain that I have come here to save you, if it be 
possible? Or why should you call me a she-devil be- 
cause I remind you that you are recklessly squander- 
ing your wealth, exposing yourself and me to the 
risk of poverty, and your neck to the executioner? 
Is not some duty due to yourself, Eustace? And is 
not something due to me? " 

Lord Misson appeared incapable of silence while 
she spoke, for her words, if quiet, thrilled us, all ex- 
cept that man at the head of the table. 

*' Cely," his lordship cried, almost breaking in 
upon Ellenor's words, " I can't stand this ! I cry 
off the bet absolutely, and you must do the same. As 
Lady EUenor says, there is something due to her.'' 

" She may go to the devil ! " fumed the baronet, 
once more attempting to get past Sloane, who seized 
him afresh, however, and held him firmly in spite of 
his endeavor to wrench himself free. He turned on 
Sloane savagely, but the other kept himself calm and 
in no degree relaxed his grip, since it was evident 
that if Cely got at EUenor he would have struck her. 

A few moments of silence followed, the only sound 
being that of muttered curses while the baronet still 
endeavored to free himself from Sloane. By an al- 
most superhuman wrench he got away from him and 
dashed toward us, but Kneller and Keogh flung their 
arms about him, and held him. 
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" If you do not behave yourself as a gentleman, 
Cely, I'll run my rapier through you," Keogh cried, 
shaking the baronet savagely. 

" Loosen your hold," said Cely at last, and when 
the men took their hands from him, alert, however, 
that he should not get past them, he went back to his 
chair, into which he flung himself. He sat there 
scowling. 

Lord Misson spoke again: 

" Cely, I cry ofi' the bet." 

" It shall hold, say what you will. Have done 
with this! We shall start for St. Margaret's Bay 
at the time appointed." 

Ellenor's head drooped wearily. When she 
turned to quit the chamber, she went unsteadily until 
I took her by the hand, and led her forth. 



CHAPTER XXII 



WATTING FOE " THE KING " 



Sir Eustace took little notice of his wife during 
that long ride to the coast. He rode on in front with 
Thornhill, who, throughout the scene in the Scarlet 
Room had remained silent, speaking neither for the 
baronet nor against him. So far as Cely was con- 
cerned, Ellenor might have been miles away, for at 
no point on the journey did he draw rein at all to 
see whether she was with the horsemen, and only once 
did he speak to her. When we drew up at a road- 
side inn for a brief halt, and Ellenor and I walked 
into one of the rooms, he did not follow us, but 
tramped down the sanded passage into the kitchen 
beyond, where I suppose he used his time in drink- 
ing heavily; for when the party mounted again he 
came out to his horse with an unsteady gait. It fell 
to the other gentlemen to see us to the mounting- 
block and place us in our seats, and more than once 
Lord Misson bade my darling think as kindly as she 
could of him, for he did not wish this enterprise to 
proceed. 

" Keogh and Kneller say that they will escort you 
to Cely Castle, my lady," said he, handing the reins 
to Ellenor. 
204 
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** Thank you, my lord, but I purpose seeing this 
matter to the end." 

" I will cry off again, my lady," exclaimed Mis- 
son, looking into her face earnestly. *' I deeply re- 
gret having challenged your husband's statement 
concerning the coming of the King." 

" I know no King," said EUenor, coldly. 

" Call him what you will, my lady — the Pre- 
tender," blurted his lordship, reddening at the re- 
buke. " What I am concerned with is this wager. 
Say the word, Lady EUenor." 

" Men would charge you with dealing dishon- 
orably." 

" I would call out such who dared to do so. 
Cely ! " 

Sir Eustace was in his saddle by this time, helped 
into it by the stablemen, but he had to pass us in 
order to get to the front with Thornhill. He heard 
Misson's call, and drew near reluctantly. 

" What is it? " was his surly question. 

** This is a bit of devil's work, Cely. When I 
entered on it I had no thought about my lady ; other- 
wise I would have seen you to hell before I would 
have closed with you ! " 

" What are you driving at? " cried the baronet, 
scowling and partly turning his back on EUenor, as 
though he dared not face her. 

" For her ladyship's sake — not for yours — ^I 
would cry off this wager." 

" Go back home, you marplot ! " Sir Eustace 

shouted at us. He lifted his riding-crop, as if he 

would strike IJUenor, but the gentlemen drove their 
14 
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horses between them. The look on his face was ter- 
rible to see. He struck the horse's head, and the 
frightened creature, plunging forward wildly, car- 
ried him along the road into the deep shadows of the 
elms that overhung it. To think one's kindest of 
him, he must have been mad that night. 

It was a long, strange, and wearisome ride. We 
might have heard the call of the owls and the churr 
of that bird of ill-omen, the goat-sucker, but the 
swish and slush of the horses' hoofs on the soddened 
roads covered all such sounds and made talk almost 
impossible. As for myself, I was too busy with my 
thoughts to desire it, and Ellenor must have been like 
me in that regard. I wished vainly a thousand times 
over that she had married Lord Dalkeith, and suf- 
fered the graceless baronet to go his own way. Even 
with my prejudice I had not misjudged Cely. He 
had proved himself bad in the grain, and there were 
devils in him who were intent on sending him to his 
own place. 

The moon was sometimes out, so that in those 
intervals of light we saw the far hills faintly; but 
when the heavy clouds rolled up we traveled a long 
space in darkness. Whenever we could look ahead 
we saw those two horsemen leading, riding on per- 
sistently, God only knew to what! 

Some of our number desired to halt at Canter- 
bury, which we entered at daybreak; but Cely would 
not hear of it, not even when Sloane remonstrated on 
account of her ladyship's and my fatigue. 

" They have no business here," was the angry 
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retort, and the baronet rode on with no other com- 
pany than that of Thornhill. 

"What say you, gentlemen?" asked Lord Mis- 
son, while we halted in the middle of the street to 
talk matters over. " We have the day before us, and 
the ladies need rest. 'Tis but fifteen miles on, and 
we need not ride again until four this afternoon. Sir 
Eustace is not pleasant company," bis lordship added, 
glancing round at Ellenor, who sat in her saddle list- 
lessly, as though indifi^erent whether we halted hero 
or took the road at once. 

" Let us go to the Falstaff, down by the West 
Gate," suggested Keogh, who, taking it for granted 
that all were agreed, shook his rein and rode on 
slowly. " There's nothing so good at our journey's 
end, and our horses are tired," he called back. 

" Shall we halt, my lady? " asked Sloane. 
As you please," was the spiritless reply. 



(( 



It was late in the afternoon when Sloane bade 
the landlady ask us to be ready, and then Ellenor 
surprised me by an exclamation. I looked round 
quickly, in the act of lacing my bodice, for we had 
been resting on the bed through the day. 

" I have come without money, Kate, and I can 
not request the gentlemen to pay the landlord's 
reckoning. And not only am I without money, but 
I have put on no jewels. What shall we do? " 

My own stock was but small. I had little need 
for money, living with Ellenor, and rarely carried 
more than a few silver coins; but it chanced, fortu- 
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nately, that I had a few guineas about me, suf&cient 
for our present need, and that contented us. I 
wanted her to take the gold, so that it would be at 
hand when money was required, but she bade me hold 
it in keeping. 

Throughout that last stage of the journey I 
thought of things to talk about which would serve to 
keep Ellenor's mind away from the consideration of 
her husband's unkindness. I spoke of things that 
had chanced at Canterbury, which we were leaving 
behind us, and of the saintly Richard Hooker, whose 
rectory at Bishopsboume could be seen among the 
whitebeam-trees and sycamores. A fresh sea-breeze 
blew across Barham Downs, and then it was that 
Ellenor began to talk. I had been telling her how 
an army of sixty thousand men had encamped about 
King John's pavilion in readiness for the expected 
coming of the Frenchmen; and how, again, another 
host had gathered on that same plateau with the 
brave De Montfort as its leader, waiting for Ellinor 
of France if she should land. She appeared to be 
listening to what I was saying, and I was glad to be 
able to turn her away from the thought of her hus- 
band's unkindness. It was, however, so much useless 
endeavor, for she broke in upon my words abruptly, 
and showed how she was distressed. 

She hoped that I did not think her unwifely in 
having outfaced her husband, and feared that she 
had done him an injustice in taking him to task 
before the other men. She pleaded in her own justi- 
fication that she had all the future to fight for — ^to 
contend for comfort against the pains of poverty. 
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It was easy to tell that she was shrinking from pos- 
sible criticism from the women we should meet when 
we once more went to London. 

Some may have blamed her; perhaps the gentle- 
men who rode with us did so; but I could not. She 
had considered her husband far more than those 
matrons would have done who would gossip about 
her at the tea-tables so soon as these men met the 
scandal-loving creatures, and talked over that episode 
at Cely Castle. Thinking of this, I bent my whole 
soul to the task of reassuring her, and I think I was 
not altogether unsuccessful. 

When we drew nearer to St. Margaret's, after hav- 
ing turned from the Queen's highway to Dover, she 
was troubled about other matters. Her case was a 
peculiar one ; for while she was as loyal as any woman 
in the land, it was of the first importance to her that 
the Pretender should come. If he came, her husband 
would regain all that he had lost, and, perchance — 
but it was a poor hope — ^there would be a revulsion, 
and he would hold fast what he won, profiting by his 
experience. It was something deplorable to be a 
traitor against one's will, to have the profoundest 
regard for the Queen, and yet hope eagerly for the 
coming of the Prince who sought to drive her from 
the throne. 

This was her dilemma. 

We saw the sea just as the sun was filling the sky 
with colored splendor and sending its gold and green 
and purple bands across the foam-flecked waters. 
Where the evening glow met the bold headlands the 
barriers of white softened into faint crimson. Even 
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the gulls that rocked on the gently moving water, or 
wheeled lazily in the air, had caught the warm color 
on their wings and breasts. The breeze that came in 
cool from the sea brought with it the sound of distant 
rollers far out by the horizon, and, nearer, the noise 
of waves tumbling on the shore. 

Had we been coming in peace we should have 
gloried in the beauty; but we were coming in per- 
plexity. How could one think of the evening and 
its sunset glow, or mark the changing colors on the 
sea, when there were questions as to what the night 
might bring to us — ^to England? The gallants who 
had escorted us were gazing seawards, looking away 
into the distant mists for a sail ; then laughing at the 
folly of the thing, since the King would only come 
when the sea was covered with the night. 

Ellenor shuddered. 

" Kate." 

"My child?" 

"To-morrow?" 

Ah, to-morrow! I knew what she was thinking 
of. By sunrise the uncertainty which hampered us 
at this sunset time would be gone, and we should 
know of success or failure. In the event of failure — 
one could not bear to think of it. I could only draw 
my horse nearer to her and throw my arm about her 
and kiss her lips. 

Lord Misson turned and saw us. A strange look 
swept across his face, and he was near enough for 
me to hear what he muttered, but I do not think 
Ellenor heard. 

"Curse him!" 

'i 
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I could not help saying " Amen " to that. If it 
were wrong, I hope for forgiveness, but Cely had 
sinned deeply enough. 

We went on to an inn close to the winding road 
which led down to the beach, and there we found Sir 
Eustace and Thomhill playing to beguile the time of 
waiting, and both of them drinking. They took Uttle 
notice of us when we entered, for either they were too 
much soddened with wine to speak, or too intent on 
winning each other's money. 

Not caring for their company, I drew Ellenor 
away, and we walked slowly to the shore, where we 
watched in the deepening twilight how the waves broke 
about the seaweed-covered boulders. Standing at the 
water's changing edge, and falling back from time to 
time before the rising tide, my darling spoke of the 
expected coming of the Pretender. 

" For the King to come so ! " she cried, aloud and 
scornfully. 

I put my hand to her mouth, lest some one should 
be on the beach and hear her. 

" To come so ! " she went on, but in a lower tone. 
" The King ! To slink into his kingdom like a thief at 
night — ^like one who fears that if he were caught he 
might hang in chains, or have his head exposed over the 
gate of the Tower ! Kate, the King should come with 
trumpets and drums and pageantry ! I would have the 
heralds and pursuivants here in the broad light of day ! 
He should be met openly by the great men of the realm 
as William of Orange was; by his Grace of Shrews- 
bury, my Lord of Marlborough, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and other men of rank." 
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Poor child! she was distracted; hence, she little 
thought of the possibles and impossibles of revolution. 
But then, God knows, she had more than good reason 
to be distrait. 

The evening was chill, and I thought it wise to re- 
turn to the inn. I took her hand, which was hot and 
dry, and she went with me passively ; but we had not 
gone far before she halted and turned to look over the 
waters, as if she would see whether any boat was making 
for the shore. 

" Stay a little longer, Kate. It may be that we 
shall see the ship that brings the Pretender," she 
pleaded; and, yielding, I returned with her until we 
stood so closely to the tide that the waves broke over 
our feet and drenched our gowns. While we gazed the 
twilight deepened, and after a time the moon's Hght 
fell across the sea like shimmering silver in a frame of 
deep blackness. But no boat came into view. We 
heard the dull roar of distant rollers, the swish and 
rattle of the pebbles at each backward falling of the 
waves, but never a sound that told of any coming, such 
as we dumbly waited for. The moonlit cliffs looked 
white and stem, as though the anxiety of two lonely 
women was naught. We heard a girPs shrill voice at 
a cottage door, the far-off ^hout of a fisherman at sea, 
but nothing to tell of the coming of " The King." 

It was late when we reached the inn, for it was 
more pleasing to Ellenor to watch on the beach than 
look at her husband absorbed in play, or, if he noticed 
her at all, to have his dark frown and suUenness. When 
we entered the men were roaring with laughter. Thorn- 
hill and the baronet had played until the latter had 
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parted with his last guinea, and stood there, unsteady 
and penniless. 

" My lord will fill my pockets presently,'' said Cely 
lightly. " The King will not be long." 

" He will never come, so that I stand to win all that 
you have, Cely," said Misson, who did not know of our 
entrance. " But I hate the thought since I have seen 
how her ladyship takes it, and what your loss of the 
wager must mean to her. It is not too late to let the 
whole thing go." 

The baronet did not answer until he had cracked 
another bottle. 

" Here is to your confusion, my lord, and to my 
luck ! The King will soon be here." 

He drained the glass and tossed it over his shoulder. 

" As you will," muttered his lordship, angrily, and 
he drew back. Not seeing me, and unaware of our 
presence, he trod heavily on my foot. He was round 
on the instant, begging my pardon a score of times. 
He was speaking when the door opened, and in the 
doorway stood a stranger. None knew him but Sir 
Eustace and myself, for it was the country squijre who 
had come so frequently by night to Cely Castle — the 
tonsured priest who had extorted so much from the 
baronet for the impecunious exile. 

At first Cely did not see him — ^not even when he 
came in and shut the door behind him carefully. He 
was filling another glass and had drained it before he 
remarked the silence, and how all eyes were turned 
upon this intruder. When he saw him he tossed the 
glass on the table, and cried aloud— 

" Father Gaultier!" 
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" Silence, my son. Would you betray me to these 
gentlemen? " 

" They are friends to the King." 

" So I think," the priest rejoined presently, looking 
about him keenly. " This, if I be not mistaken, is Lord 
Misson. And this Mr. Keogh, and this Mr. Sloane; 
but these ladies I do not know. Should they be here, 
Sir Eustace?" 

" They came agiiinst my will, father. But let it 
not trouble you. One is Lady EUenor Cely, and the 
other Mrs. Boydell. They will not betray us. We 
have come hither to see the King. You sent me word 
that he would be here at St. Margaret's Bay on the 
night of the twenty-fifth, and bade me bring some 
friends. Has he landed? " 

The Jesuit shook his head, then spoke with his 
usual deliberation. 

" A messenger has just arrived who says that his 
Majesty is sick, and can not leave St. Germains." 

" And will he not be here to-night? " cried Cely, 
leaning his hands on the table, as if to keep himself 
upon his feet. 

" He is too sick," was the quiet response. 

The baronet stood erect for a brief space, staring 
before him like one who had suddenly gone mad. Then 
he came forward unsteadily, his fists clenched, and his 
face ablaze with wrath. The veins seemed to knot in 
his forehead, and his mouth was dreadful to look upon 
as he vainly sought for speech. But words came at last, 
when he had stood a while before the priest, and they 
were so foul and blasphemous that I stood aghast. El- 
lenor covered her face with her hands and cowered, and 
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the gentlemen, who were used to curses, listened in 
wonder that any lips could frame such words. As for 
Father Gaultier, he crossed himself. He appeared to 
be dazed by what he heard, not knowing what lay 
behind this fury. Then suddenly he fell upon the 
sanded floor, for Cely, mad with wine and disappoint- 
ment, had hurled his fist into the Jesuit's face. 

" You perjured devil ! " he cried ; " you have ruined 
me ! '' 

A moment later he went forward, literally tram- 
pling on the prostrate body to get to the door, which he 
wrenched open. Then, having turned to kick the fallen 
man, he stalked down the passage into the night. 

Before I realized the meaning of what was tran- 
spiring, EUenor passed me with a low cry that went to 
my heart, and brought pity to the faces of the men 
around. She ran along the same narrow way her hus- 
band had traversed, and then went out of sight. 



CHAPTER XXin 



ON TH£ 8H££PWALE: 



I STOOD for a time as one that was stunned, staring 
in helplessness down the passage along which I had seen 
EUenor walk so hurriedly. Presently the idea possessed 
me, that if Cely found that his wife was following him, 
he would turn upon her with a fury such as that which 
he had shown toward the Jesuit, who yet lay motionless 
between me and the door. That quick glance which he 
had turned upon us all before he struck down Father 
Gaultier was one which convinced me that he was mad ; 
and in such a case Ellenor, if with him alone, would 
not be safe from a similar act of violence. The thought 
of her danger came upon me with a rush, so that I 
cried out in my fear : 

"HewillkiUher!'' 

The men had gathered about the fallen priest, and 
Sloane and Misson were on their knees beside him ; but 
hearing my cry, his lordship rose to his feet on the 
instant. 

By that time I was already in the passage, and 
reaching the road, peered eagerly to right and left, 
in the hope of seeing Ellenor. She was not in view, nor 
did there come any answer to my call when I sent her 
name on the still air of the night. My lord and Sloane 
came to my side while I was yet calling, and Keogh was 
following swiftly. 
216 
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** Which way did they go? " asked Lord Misson, 
eagerly, but I was as ignorant as any ; for when I had 
gazed, stupefied, after her, EUenor had walked straight 
out into the darkness, and I had lost sight of her in- 
stantly. 

" He will kill her ! " I exclaimed again, and could 
not help wringing my liands at the thought of my 
darling's peril. As we stood there, a little group in the 
middle of the road, looking in all directions, I caught 
myself listening for a scream. After so much unkind- 
ness shown by Cely during the ride from the castle, and 
knowing, too, how he had brought ruin on himself and 
EUenor, it wanted no great power of the imagination 
to suppose that he would turn upon her if he found 
her following him, and beat her down without mercy. 
In the drunken, ungovernable passion which had begun 
in the parlor of the inn, he was equal to anything, 
however murderous. That was my conviction, and a 
vision of a woman lying dead upon the road came be- 
fore me so vividly that I cried out in horror. 

Which way could I turn to be near to her, to per- 
suade her to return with me? When we had entered the 
inn together after that vigil on the shore, the moon was 
shining brightly ; but now the mass of cloud that had 
been gathering in the south had rolled up, and the 
roads and all the country round were darkened. 

" Keogh," cried Lord Misson, " call out the others, 
and bid them search for my lady. Take the path to- 
ward the shore, and Sloane and I will take the Can- 
terbury road. Ask the landlord to get lights." 

He took one of the lanthoms which hung at the 
door, and Sloane the other; they then stalked away, 
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one on either side of the road, the better to look for any 
sign of Ellenor. I walked between them until they 
came to a standstill near the old Norman church, and 
urged me to return; and only when I persistently 
refused to do so did they pass on with me in their com- 
pany. Now and again my companions left the road to 
search behind the bushes, or examine any object which 
showed up in the lanthom light; but with all our 
weary endeavor there was neither sound nor sign and 
no response to our continual calls. 

I had begun to despair, for it seemed such a useless 
task to look for Ellenor in the darkness ; but after we 
had been searching for the better part of an hour the 
clouds passed, and the moon was once more seen riding 
high and clear. The lanthoms were now an encum- 
brance, and tossing them among some bushes at the 
roadside, my companions stood with me and held coun- 
cil. It was possible that with the insufficient light of 
the lanthoms we had missed Cely and his wife, and it 
was conceivable that they had quitted the beaten track. 
In the fury of his disappointment the baronet might 
well have stalked across the pathless greensward, not 
caring whither he went, having, in fact, no place of 
abode, since, by the loss of that mad wager, he was 
homeless. My poor brain was on the rack because of 
possibilities. He may have wandered to the sea, or up 
to the heights from whence he might take a last leap to 
the wave-beaten shore below. Worst of all, it seemed 
to me, he might, having Ellenor with him, resolve to 
end her pain as well as his own, and bear her with him 
in that downward plunge to death. I could have sat on 
the roadside and wept in hopelessness, had it not been 
for the thought that while my lord and Mr. Sloane 
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were seeking to console me, their minds would be 
distracted from the task in hand, and their search 
hampered. 

While we were debating as to the course we should 
pursue, we scanned the stretch of moonlit country on 
the chance of seeing something suggestive of EUenor's 
presence. Lord Misson was proposing that we should 
follow the highway to Barham Downs, where we should 
readily see any moving object while the moon shone 
so brightly, but while pointing to the hill up which we 
should have to go, he broke off with an exclamation — 

" See yonder ! " 

The strong wind which had been blowing through- 
out a rainless day had dried the roads, and the winding 
hill was now so white that the shadows of the trees 
were thrown upon it plainly, and any moving object 
could be seen distinctly. Here and there some cattle 
walked across the roadway slowly, but it was not these 
that claimed our attention. There was something more, 
and Sloane and I cried at the moment : 

" It is she ! " 

" And Cely ! " exclaimed Misson excitedly. 

We saw at first, higher up the hill than where the 
cattle crossed, a woman. Marking how she passed 
point after point, we knew that she was moving away 
from us. In the white gaps on the road, caused by the 
break between tree and tree, another dark figure moved, 
sometimes into the shadows, and sometimes standing 
in the open, as if waiting for the woman. It was, we 
thought, a man. 

We followed the road quickly, endeavoring to cover 
the mile that lay between us and Ellenor — for it could 
be no other than my darling. We went on and on 
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without a word, and in that speechless walk I reasoned 
with myself upon the matter. Could it be possible that 
the man's angry soul had been soothed on finding that 
his wife had followed him even in his ruin? It may 
have been so; for in spite of Cely's faults — ^and they 
were many — ^there were points of goodness in his char- 
acter which I could not deny. No man, I suppose, is 
so bad as to be beyond redemption — ^too far gone to be 
unmoved by some good emotion; and the faithfulness 
of a woman to her husband in his extremity as well as 
when he is prosperous, must surely touch the heart of 
one who has gone down, though it be ever so low. I 
thought of an old Latin phrase : " Amor et melle et 
f elle est f ecundissimus " — ^Love is very fruitful in both 
honey and gall. Why should not Ellenor's love avail 
in adversity, although it had failed in the days of 
prosperity ? 

My tiioughts took another turn. The fear came 
horribly, that in that failure of his plans, when he had 
been so reasonably confident of success because of the 
letter from the Jesuit, he had as suddenly gone mad, 
and seeing that Ellenor would not desert him in his 
penury, was craftily pretending reconciliation by 
reason of her loyalty, only to lure her to some quiet 
spot and kill her. The bare suggestion was intolerable, 
and I went forward at a run, followed by my wondering 
companions. 

"What reason for your haste, Mrs. Boydell?" 
asked Sloane, kindly, laying a detaining hand upon my 
arm. 

" Suppose he should get Lady Ellenor to some 
lonely place and kill her ! " I panted. 

I halted in sheer necessity for breath. 
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" We shall overtake them before he will have time," 
said his lordship. " We are not so far behind. Follow 
with Sloane at what speed you can, and I will hurry 
forward." 

He was gone while speaking, and I could see him 
going at a steady run, covering the chalk-white road 
at such a pace that it would not be long before he drew 
level with the two wayfarers. At the bend, however, 
we lost sight of him, for once more an impenetrable 
cloud came between us and the moon, and we no longer 
saw the way; but we did not slacken speed until we 
reached the foot of the long hill up which we had seen 
the travelers climbing. Then the cloud had passed, 
and the ascending road could be seen once more, but 
it was empty, save for the swiftly moving figure of 
Lord Misson. 

" Where can they be gone ? " I cried. 

Sloane, who had taken my hand to help me on, 
could give me no answer, nor could his lordship, who 
had slackened speed, then halted, and looked around 
until we overtook him. 

It was impossible that the travelers should have 
reached the summit of the hill in the brief space of 
darkness, so that they must have turned aside, possibly 
going through a gap among the trees to shorten the 
way, and meet the winding road at another point. 
Sloane suggested that in such a case they had crossed 
the sloping country oil the left, and convinced that 
there was reason in what he said, we went forward 
again. But no gap could be seen save one, and that so 
narrow that I could not conceive it possible that El- 
lenor had scrambled through it. 

We mounted the steep road, and stood where we 

15 
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could look across the stretch of level country, broken 
here and there by bush and straggling whitebeam- 
trees, but nowhere did we see house or shed, and not a 
sign of anything living save .the cattle that dotted the 
distant chalk hills. 

Fearing that the losing of precious time might 
mean the loss of all trace of those we sought, we went 
back with what speed we could. Anxiety lent me 
strength that night. I had no thought of fatigue, nor 
did I in any sense prove a hindrance to the men with 
whom I kept pace in spite of their haste. 

At the gap we had already passed I bent low and 
got through without any harm to myself. I caught 
my gown in the thorns, and when Lord Misson set me 
free, he observed that some one had been through before 
me. I asked how he should know this, but the answer 
came readily enough. 

" This was on the thorns that caught your gown, 
mistress," and he held out to me a small piece of cloth 
which looked as if a woman in going through had left 
a portion of her cloak behind her. 

I looked at it closely by the moon's aid. 

" It is torn from my lady's cloak," said I ; and truly 
I thought so, since, so far as I could judge in the moon- 
light, it was the same color, and, to the feel, of the 
same texture. 

" They must have taken this sheepwalk," Sloane 
said, after having looked about for any sign, apart 
from this broken bit of cloth, that Cely and EUenor 
had preceded us. A few yards farther on he had found 
a beaten path on the hillside, although it was impossible 
to say whether there was the trace of feet on the daimp 
soil. We followed it with some difficulty, and more 
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than once I fell heavily, for the recent rain had left the 
grass and chalky path treacherous. My companions 
were not more fortunate, so that our progress was slow. 
Lord Misson encouraged me by observing that those 
whom we were following had similar difficulty, and were 
not greatly gaining on us. 

The path with all its windings must have been a 
full mile in length, and more than once we had to grope 
our way because of the recurring clouding of the moon, 
leaving us in darkness and no small danger, seeing that 
here and there we had walked close to the edge of a 
chalk cliff which, but for the moonlight, would not have 
shown its white front and jagged edge. 

We had halted on approaching another such spot 
just as the moon was obscured by a passing cloud, and 
waiting impatiently, we heard a sound which alarmed 
us. One might, listening carelessly, have deemed it the 
bleating of a sheep, but attending to it, we judged it to 
be a cry as of some one in pain, and then a token of 
some person weeping. 

Lord Misson called aloud, and a woman's sobbing 
answer rose from below, asking for help. The cry came 
out of the darkness, and I convinced myself that it was 
EUenor who spoke. The tone of the voice was not 
unlike hers, and what slight difference there was could 
be explained because of her distance and her trouble 
down there, with the wounded baronet in her care. 

In such darkness movement was impossible, so that 
we had to wait until the moon once more emerged and 
showed us how we might descend. Sloane was the first 
to venture, and with a fearlessness that surprised me 
he went down the steep slope, turned the comer, and 
passed out of sight. His lordship followed, caXJiw^ w^ 
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as he descended, to tell me what to avoid by turning to 
right or left. 

I could hear an occasional sound like a sob, but with 
care I safely reached the base of the cliff. A woman 
was there upon her knees, bending over a man who lay 
motionless. It was Cely, I quite believed, for the cloak 
and hood of the stranger seemed to me the same as that 
which EUenor wore in our ride to St. Margaret's. But 
on drawing nearer, I could not repress a cry of vexa- 
tion. The woman had turned to speak to his lordship, 
as if she were telling him how the trouble came about, 
and then I saw that it was not Ellenor, but a farmer's 
wife, perchance. The disappointment was keen because 
I knew that we had come on a fruitless errand, while El- 
lenor was either with her husband miles away, or lying 
somewhere, bruised and bleeding, if not dead. 

Still, it was not this poor creature's fault. Here 
was doubtless a man she fondly loved, who was dead 
or dying. 

^^ Is he dead? " I asked; and the woman, glad to 
see me in her distress, answered, eagerly : 

" Not dead, but dying, I fear." 

" Not so bad as that," said Sloane, encouragingly. 
He was kneeling at the man's other side, peering into 
his face, while passing his hand along the limbs. " I 
think he is stunned, and it seems to me that his leg is 
broken. But 'tis not a hopeless case, mistress. How 
far off is your home? " 

" A quarter of a mile." 

" Then we will watch here while you go for help, 
since you know the way. Dry your cheeks, mistress, 
for you will have your husband as busy as ever again, 
and not long hence." 
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An hour later we had the man in his own dwelling, 
and conscious, although in much pain ; for he had, as 
Sloane supposed, broken a leg in his fall. There was 
no other woman in the house of any worth in such a 
case as this, for the wenches, whimpering, could only 
stand agape, hindering others who would be of service. 
When we had heard what the leech had to say, and 
found that the injured man would now do well, we 
asked whether Mrs. Kames had seen any one like El- 
lenor or the baronet,, whom we described. Sitting at 
her husband's side, ready to meet his wants and soothe 
him by her touch, she told us what she knew. 

" I saw one like the bloods of the city who sometimes 
come this way to take boat for France. He passed us 
muttering imprecations which alarmed me, his clenched 
fists and angry gestures causing me to feel that aught 
which crossed his path would fare badly. For a while 
John— that is my good man here— kept him in sight, 
thinking he meant murder to some one, but he went at 
such a pace that one would have had to run almost to 
keep up with him. I thought him mad, and called to 
my husband to come back and have naught to do with 
him. After a while the stranger went out of sight, 
and I saw him no more." 

" What about the lady? " asked Lord Misson, who 
saw impatience in my face, and broke in on the woman's 
words. " 'Tis she whom we are seeking." 

The countrywoman shook her head. 

" I saw no lady. The gallant was going so quickly 
that no woman, much less a lady of quality, unused to 
our rough roads, could have overtaken him, had she 
sought to do so.' 

There could be little doubt that it was Cely who had 
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passed the farmer and his wife, and that he had trav- 
eled the Canterbury road. Mrs. Karnes spoke with 
a confidence that assured me that Ellenor was not with 
the baronet, but had missed him when she hurried from 
the inn. In spite of my anxiety I was relieved, for I 
could not get rid of the feeling that if she had over- 
taken her husband, he would have turned upon her 
savagely, and, woman though she was, would have 
struck at her as fiercely as when he hurled his fist into 
the Jesuit's face. 

But where was she? Had Keogh and the others 
found her by turning along the road in another direc- 
tion? Until I knew that I could not rest, so that, in 
spite of my weariness, I insisted upon an instant return 
to the inn, to see what news had come. 

I was only induced to wait a little on finding that 
Lord Misson and Mr. Sloane were resolved not to stir 
until I had eaten some of the venison pasty which Mrs. 
Kames ordered the wenches to put on the table. I 
should have gone out weak and hungry but for his 
lordship's assurance that no speed would be maintained 
by one who went forth with an empty stomach. 

'Keogh and the others had arrived at the inn a little 
while before us, mud-stained and weary, but without 
having met with Ellenor, and having seen no one in 
their search who had even set eyes on her. The land- 
lord, the potman, and the fellows in the stables, who 
had gone in other directions, had searched in vain, and 
came back with the same story. 



CHAPTER XXIV 



"the lost lady" 



A HUNDEED times since have I wondered how I, a 
gentlewoman, unused to travel on foot, and although 
poor, accustomed to luxury and ease, maintained a 
search for EUenor which lasted for many a day. I was 
on the road at dawn, out at noon in spite of the scorch- 
ing summer sun, searching in the twilight, and on the 
quest again when the moon was riding overhead, fever- 
ishly anxious to obtain tidings. And the trouble was, 
that with all the weary wandering, there was never so 
much as a word or a sign of her whereabouts. 

There was not a house in the countryside at which 
I did not call, nor a wayfarer whom I did not stop to 
question, nor a laborer in the fields whom I failed to. 
speak to. I became known in those few days, even to 
the children, as the gentlewoman who searched for the 
lost lady. 

Here was I, a lover of nature, one who, at another 
time, could not pass a roadside flower without plucking 
it, and must needs halt, even when hurried, to listen to 
the bird songs, or watch the tremulous rising of the 
meadow-pipit, or wait to hear the wood-lark. I could 
have listened to its melodious and flute-like strain by the 
hour at other times — ^but not now. I had not the will 
for it, but went on wearily with my quest, sick at heart, 
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with no thought for the beauty all around me, no ear 
for the sounds of the countryside. One desire alone 
possessed me, and one question only went through my 
mind — ^^ Where was Ellenor? " 

. Sometimes I stood on the shingle at the shore, and 
wondered — ^in the pain of what was nearly heart- 
break — ^whether she had sought deliverance from the 
prospect of poverty by plunging into the waters 
which now sparkled in the sun. The shriU-screaming 
windhover, sweeping round the headlands, or looking 
out from a lofty pinnacle with lowered head, might 
have told me what he had seen of her, if he could but 
speak ; but he had no thought for the solitary woman 
who looked along the beach or peered into the corners 
and deep holes in the snow-white cliffs. 

I heard one day that a woman's body had been 
washed ashore on the strand near Dover, and in spite 
of wind and spray — for a storm was raging — I 
walked the dangerous path over the cliffs to see the 
body, fearing that it was Ellenor's. I had no thought 
for fear as I went along the giddy paths, and if at 
times my feet slid under me in going down the grass 
slopes, I considered that I should that much sooner 
reach the place where, perchance, I might find my 
darling's body. A fisherman took me to the broken 
hut into which the drowned one had been carried, but, 
standing in the doorway, I had no further need to 
enter, for it was not Ellenor who lay on the out- 
spread sack; and so glad was I that I fell to my 
knees on the pebbles and thanked God. 

The man looked at me in wonder, then spoke 
kindly: 
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" Mayhap, mistress, you are looking for the lost 
lady?" 

I did not return to the inn for a day or two, but 
went on to Dover to learn whether Ellenor had been 
seen there. There was no comer in the great castle 
which I did not search, not a tower into which I did 
not peer, not a jQsherman whom I did not question, 
not an open cottage door at which I did not stay to 
inquire. Even the ancient Pharos, which had sent 
its light across the sea for centuries, might have some 
niches where I supposed it possible she might be 
hiding in her heart-break. The tortuous streets of 
the old Cinque-port and all its " liberties " were 
threaded and traced, but in vain. I saw no sign and 
heard no word that made me think that she had been 
there. 

At last I returned to St. Margaret's Bay, feeling 
all the misery of loneliness and hope deferred. There 
was a cruel irony in this disappearance. I was eager 
to find her, because I knew that she was not the pen- 
niless woman she had thought herself when Sir Eus- 
tace lost his wager. Lord Misson refused steadfastly 
to have aught to do with it when he discovered that 
the baronet, playing the part of a common cheat, had 
acted on information given to him by the Jesuit. 

" Mrs. Boydell," said his lordship to me, the 
morning after our first weary journey in fruitless pur- 
suit of Ellenor, " I have found from some talk with 
Father Gaultier, that Sir Eustace had a letter from 
the priest declaring that the Pretender was to land 
on the night he named, when he allowed me to enter 
on the wager. I am not one of the best of men — God 
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knows that ! — ^but I have naught to do with gambling 
cheats, and never will I be hand and glove with cross- 
biting culUes, or party with any who resort to nap- 
ping tricks. Not I! With a gentleman I will take 
my risk at hazard, but I'll not pay a groat to a 
prowling sharper who seeks to cheat me like that ! " 

I never heard a man speak with such scorn. 

" Then you do not take Sir Eustace Cely's money, 
my lord? " 

" Not a crown of it ! " 

His lordship walked up and down the room cogi- 
tating; then came and stood before me. 

" I have altered my mind, Mrs. Boydell. If I do 
not take the money, that scamp of a baronet may 
turn up again, and squander it, so that Lady Ellenor 
might truly be penniless. I shall go to Penwary, and 
bid him change the keeping of it all. The money 
shall be mine for as many minutes as it takes to sign 
the attorney's papers, and then he shall make it my 
lady's. None shall touch it without my consent." 

He walked away, but returned presently, coming 
into the room somewhat unceremoniously. He real- 
ized this, and instantly apologized; then, standing 
before me with his hat under his arm, and his fingers 
fidgeting with his gold-headed riding-crop, he spoke: 

" Mrs. Boydell, name some honorable man who 
could act with me, and keep the baronet's cheating 
fingers out of wjiat is left of her ladyship's fortune." 

I thought for a minute or two. 

" Lord Dalkeith? " I asked, hoping that he would 
say " Yes." 

'' Not a better man in England. It shall be so. 
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I will go to him at once, and tell him all about this 
devil's work and what I wish to do. He shall see the 
papers which Cely signed, in case he lost his wager, 
so that I might make Penwary pay me, and in that 
way he will know all." 

It was something to be thankful for. In spite 
of Lord Misson's wild Ufe he was of noble heart as 
well as rank, and when he was about to ride away 
with Sloane and Keogh, I could not help it — ^I kissed 
his hand in token of my gratitude. 
Nay, mistress," he protested. 
You have acted nobly, my lord." 

" I have but done what any true-hearted man 
would do," he answered, quietly, touched by my 
words ; and, bending in his saddle, he raised my hand 
to his lips. " I must needs try to be a better man, 
and deserve your commendation." 

After several long days and nights of weary 
search, I sat one afternoon at the window overlooking 
the road which swept past toward the Downs. I was 
feeling sick with fatigue, and had I been called upon 
to walk anothier mile my feet would have refused the 
task. Apart from the trouble of losing Ellenor, I 
was anxious as to my own concerns. My little stock 
of money had dwindled down to a couple of crowns, 
and when they were gone I should be penniless, so 
far as my present needs were concerned. It is true 
I had my horse, and EUenor's likewise was in the inn 
stable, but I should need the one, and would not sell 
the other in case my darling should be found. But 
without money I could not live, and how could a 
woman ride unattended to London? 
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The landlady cried " Fudge ! " when I told her 
of my worry, 

" You can sell the baronet's horse, mistress," she 
said to me when she presently returned, having talked 
the matter over with the landlord. " Jock — ^that's 
my husband — says he will give you seven pounds 
for it." 

Seven pounds for a blood horse! The animal 
would be cheap at seventy! 

I sat in the window thinking the matter over, 
looking along the road listlessly. Should I sell the 
horse or not? I broke off suddenly, and fixed my 
attention on some travelers. They were certainly 
people with whom I had no concern — ^men on their 
way to the beach to take boat for France. I turned 
and looked at the drinkers under the tree on the 
other side of the road. They were talking loudly 
of news that had come down from London, and one 
was spelling his way at times through The Daily 
Courant, but what it was all about I can not now 
recall. I had the riders in my mind, and allowed my 
fancy to run free. What a happy chance if they 
should prove to be Lord Dalkeith and his man I He 
would give me advice. Perhaps he would search and 
succeed where I had failed. Perhaps — ^but the thing 
was absurd, and the thought I had was but an 
idle one. 

The riders drew near enough for me to see that 
a woman rode in a pillion behind the groom, and on 
their closer approach I saw that the man of quality 
who came was none other than Lord Dalkeith, and 
the woman in the pillion, Ellenor's maid, Jenny. 
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The men who sat and drank beneath the tree 
stared to see me come out of the inn and run up the 
road to meet the travelers; but that I cared not for. 
It was my desire to know why they came, and whether 
they brought me news. My lord, however, set me 
right on that last point instantly, for seeing me 
approaching him in such haste, he called out before 
I reached his side: 

" Any news, Mrs. Boy dell? " 

" None," I panted, disappointed of my passing 
hope. " I had looked for news from you concerning 
Lady Ellenor," I added, when he dismounted. 

" I came for news inyself ," he said, " and to be 
of service in finding her, if you had none to tell of." 

A look swept across his face which showed that 
he had come expectant, and with a hope that there 
would be no need for search. 

" Have you no news whatever? " he asked, taking 
my hands in his. 

" None, my lord," I declared, the tears springing 
to my eyes. " I have sought for her night and day, 
until I am sick from lack of success and with weari- 
ness." 

He was wonderfully kind, and spoke words of 
cheering which I fear he did not much believe in; 
but his real help lay in the assertion that when he 
heard from Lord Misson how my darling had dis- 
appeared, he ran all risk from gossip and slander, 
and came at once to help me in my search. 

" You will acquit me of unworthy motives, Mrs. 
Boydell," said he, halting in the way to look into my 
face, as if to see whether I took exception to his 
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interest in the disappearance of another man's wife. 
*' Women like Lady Macartney may say spiteful 
things, but you will not? " he went on, gazing at my 
upturned face. 

"I? My lord, I am full of grateful thought. I 
want to know that Ellenor is safe.'* 

" And I. I may need forgiveness for my feelings, 
but I can not help them. It was a greater blow to 
me than you can think when Lady Ellenor married 
Cely, for I loved her." 

" I know it, my lord. She told me so." 

" Did she? 'Twas true, God knows. I loved her 
beyond all that words can tell, and I love her as much 
to-day! As much? God help me, more! But do 
not be anxious. I will say naught, nor will I do 
aught, to smirch her honor if we find her. You will 
not mistrust me? " 

" My lord," was my only answer, but my look 
was all he needed, and he was content. 

We met with no greater success when we four — 
for the groom and Jenny joined us — ^searched afresh 
tke shore and downs. My lord offered a hundred 
pounds to any one who should find the lost lady, and 
within an hour twoscore of men were on the move, 
peering into every thicket, descending old wells reck- 
lessly, ignoring the protestations of their wives, and 
searching every hollow for miles around. Again and 
again I broke off from one company to search with 
another, in the hope that they had come across some 
trace, only to hear the old reply to my eager ques- 
tions, or to see the disappointing shake of the 
head. 
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" There's none here, my lord, that will earn 
your hundred pounds," said one, who had tramped 
to a hamlet ten long miles away, having heard 
that a strange woman had been found dead in a 
ditch. 

The search was one of those things that had to 
see an end, and it was with heavy hearts that we 
started on the road for town. 

" She may have gone to Cely Castle, thinking, 
perhaps, to find Sir Eustace there," suggested Jenny, 
who was in as deep a fever as myself. The dark 
rings about the woman's eyes were suggestive of 
sleepless nights. 

" Then let us go thither," responded Dalkeith, 

We were riding through the streets of Canter- 
bury at the time, and he would have started off at a 
gallop then and there, but for having marked how 
worn we both looked; for we had not kept to the 
road, but had gone to right and left, asking at every 
little hamlet and the solitary houses on the downs. 
Even the horses were fit to drop from weariness, so 
that he curbed his own impatience, and we rested that 
night at the Falstaff. 

Dalkeith came to me just before I went to my 
bedchamber, and threw himself into a chair discon- 
tentedly. 

" Mrs. Boydell, the trouble is that EUenor — I 
crave your pardon," he broke off, " I ought to have 
said ' Lady Ellenor.' " 

" Stand not on a trifle, my lord," said I, laying 
a hand on his knee. " If she be EUenor to you, let 
it be so when you speak to me." 
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" You will not misunderstand? " 

There was a look in his face which made me pity 
him. 

" I feel, Mrs. Boydell, as if I were going mad at 
the thought that she may be wandering somewhere 
like the vagrants who beg their bread, starving and 
footsore, while she has yet a remnant of her f ortxme 
left. Misson acted a noble part, gamester though he 
be. He came to me and begged me to go to Penwary 
in his company. There he claimed every farthing 
so that Cely might not finger it, but then made the 
attorney hold it all in trust for Lady Ellenor. I 
found that Penwary also had been watchful over her 
interests. You call to mind, perhaps, how Cely lost 
his last ten thousand to Rizbridge at the Folly, and 
Ellenor, while he was in the Fleet, had paid the 
money to secure the baronet his four hundred a 
year? " 

" I remember, my lord." 

" He kept the matter to himself. I can not now 
explain to you how it was done, but she has that four 
hundred pounds a year, besides the money Misson 
declined to receive." 

There was a long silence between us. 

" Here is the trouble," he went on presently, 
breaking in upon my thoughts, which I found were 
in line with his own. " I think of her sweetness and 
her purity, and yet she is wandering, God knows 
where ! starving, perhaps ! dying, perhaps ! It breaks 
my heart to think it possible," he cried, springing to 
his feet, and walking to and fro in the room, as near 
to weeping as a man can be who will not let his tears 
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be seen. " To think that she has yet this money, 
and may be homeless ! " 

He waited to say no more, but tramped out of 
the room, with a sound much like a sob in his throat. 
He went down the stairs, and out into the street, 
where I saw him walking, not moving to right or 
left for any wayfarers, but stalking on, heedless of 
the looks of those who turned and gazed after him, 
when they had stepped into the gutter out of his way. 

Who could wonder at it, knowing how he loved 
her and deserved her? If he shed tears, they were 
not uncalled for. Like him, I thought of the curse 
of ignorance as it rested on her who should have 
been the happiest in all the world, but was now en- 
during hardship and discomfort, dwelUng perchance 
in the midst of squalor, and made from morning to 
night to look on vice — she who had been so delicately 
nurtured ! 

Such thoughts kept me awake, and through the 
long hours I walked my room,, or gazed on the empty 
moonlit street, waiting for the first gleam of sunrise, 
so that I might dress and ride away to Cely Castle. 

It proved a fruitless errand. Neither the baronet 
nor her ladyship had been near. The one considered 
himself no longer master of the home, and therefore 
kept away; and as for Ellenor, how could she look 
upon a place on which she had lavished all that she 
possessed for the sake of a graceless gamester who 
had forgotten her? 
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CHAPTER XXV 



A STARTLING SUGGESTION 



Me. Steele and I were talking one day about Lord 
Dalkeith, and, going to his table, he took up a page 
of manuscript. 

*' You shall see what I have just written, Mrs. 
Boydell. I consider that what you will there read 
truly expresses my opinion of his lordship." 

It was so scrawled, and lined, and interwritten, 
that I could not read the paper, so that he had to 
read it for me; and this is what I heard: 

« It is no very uncommon thing in the world to 
meet with men of probity; there are likewise a great 
many men of honor to be found. Men of courage, 
men of sense, and men of letters are frequent; but a 
true fine gentleman is what one seldom sees. He is 
properly a compound of the various good qualities 
that embellish mankind. As the great poet animates 
all the different parts of learning by the force of his 
genius, and irradiates all the compass of his knowl- 
edge by the luster and brightness of his imagination, 
so all the great and solid perfections of life appear 
in the finished gentleman, with a beautiful gloss and 
varnish; everything he says or does is accompanied 
with a manner, or rather a charm, that draws the 
admiration and good-will of every beholder." 

" And that is your candid opinion of Lord Dal- 
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keith, Mr. Steele?" He was not Sir Richard then, 
as I think I have already observed. 

" My candid opinion," was his answer, and he 
threw the paper on the table. 

" Then you do not consider it true what Lady 
Macartney calls him ? " 

" What is that? " 

« She attributes an unworthy motive to his lord- 
ship in making this ceaseless search for Lady 
EUenor." 

" She is a graceless baggage if she does so," 
Steele exclaimed, with warmth. 

" She does so, and worse," I cried ; and then I 
told him what spiteful things the dowager had said 
to Lady Bray about Dalkeith's interest in the miss- 
ing one. 

" She may say it all, Mrs. Boy dell, but no true 
man would countenance her words. He is too well 
known. And as for that woman — ^he is too great a 
favorite for them to allow such a scandal-monger to 
alter their feelings toward him." 

Lady Macartney had been especially spiteful 
about EUenor's disappearance, and Lord Dalkeith's 
interest in her. She had been bitter from the day 
when she knew that EUenor could no longer be hoped 
for as the wife of that wretched little nephew of hers. 
Lord Mispler. When she was told of my darling's 
sorrow she clapped her hands, and declared that it 
served her right ! Lord Dalkeith heard about it, and 
charged her with it in Mrs. Docwra's drawing-room 
before Lady Bray and half a dozen others, enraging 
her, and exposing himself to all the malignant things 
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she could say about him. Of course nobody believed 
them, but calumny is like soot — ^it always leaves a 
mark where it falls. Whenever she could bring in 
his lordship's name, and associate him with Ellenor, 
she did so, until she had no hesitation in calling her 
a strumpet, and my lord something equally as bad. 
She insinuated once that Lord Dalkeith could pro- 
dtice her at any given hour, if he chose to do so. So 
incensed was I, that I deliberately turned my back 
upon her before a dozen ladies and gallants in her 
Grace of Shrewsbury's drawing-room, when she 
crossed the floor to greet me with her false smile. 

My lord in no sense abated his endeavors to find 
Ellenor. I think he had a fancy that she had wan- 
dered through the country and had come to town, 
living how she could, and in seclusion, on the bare 
chance of finding her husband in the streets, haunt- 
ing the spots where he had been wont to drink and 
play. If so, the fancy was a hopeless one — so hope- 
less that I gave up the search altogether, and con- 
tented myself instead with prayers. 

He came one morning with the air of a man who 
was greatly discouraged. For a long time he sat in 
silence, his feet outstretched, and his hands deep in 
his pockets. 

"You have no news, my lord?" I ventured, 
presently. 

" Not a word." 

" If perseverance and a kind heart could do 
aught, you should find her," I said, after another 
long pause. 

"I do not know about the kind heart," he re- 
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marked, looking up. " What would you think if I 
told you what is in my mind? " 

I had no reply ready. I had got into the habit 
of waiting for him to tell me everything in his own 
way, so that silence was best. 

" I fear you think that my endeavor* to find El- 
lenor is a disinterested one, Mrs. Boydell." 

" My lord, it could not be otherwise. What have 
you to gain from all this weary searching, and these 
endless inquiries, beyond the knowledge that Ellenor 
was no longer in want, and that she was able to 
nurse her sorrow in luxury instead of in squalor? " 

" It is there that you do me more justice than I 
deserve," he answered, despondently. " I am grow- 
ing into a state where self-interest becomes a factor 
in my search, and I am not merely thinking of her 
comfort, but of my own happiness." 

I was puzzled, but when he spoke again he made 
me wonder yet more. 

" I have been trying, Mrs. Boydell, to persuade 
myself that Cely, because he was a Jacobite, was 
necessarily a CathoUc. I have clutched at what I 
hope to be a fact, as eagerly as a drowning man 
catches at a straw." 

" I do not understand, my lord," I was forced 
to say. 

He flushed, almost guiltily, I thought, and began 
to speak in a tone of hesitancy. 

" Do you not think he was a Catholic, Mrs. 
Boydell? " 

" I never heard that he was, and I never 
thought so." 
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" Did not Ellenor think so? " 

^^ I am sure she did not. But what has this to 
do with your charge of self-interest, my lord? " 

" Let me quote to you a bit of dry law," he went 
on, half-heartedly ; " then you may discover that I 
am not as good a man as you thought. When Wil- 
liam was King, a law was passed which declared that 
every marriage celebrated by a Catholic priest 
between a Catholic and a Protestant should be 
null." 

I saw at once what he aimed at, and ought to 
have said what would disappoint him. The priest 
who married Ellenor was counted a Protestant, and 
I had never suspected Cely to be a Catholic. Dal- 
keith hoped to find her, and then prove that she was 
no longer legally bound to the baronet, so that she 
would be free to marry a man who sincerely loved 
her. He counted, further, on the chance that her 
love for Cely had died in face of his persistent un- 
kindness. 

I was tongue-tied. I would have given my right 
hand to have it as he wished, and see Ellenor happy ; 
but against my willingness to believe it, there was the 
absence of anything like assurance. Sir Eustace had 
said over and over again most bitter things about the 
Catholics, but that, of course, would not prove him 
a Protestant. The enactments against the Catholics 
had been thoroughly demoralizing, and many of them 
protested their adherence to the Reformer's doctrines 
in order to save their possessions. 

Lord Dalkeith watched me keenly, as if he would 
read my thoughts, and, seeing that I did not speak, 
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he asked me a question I was forced to answer 
truthfully. 

" You do not think Cely was a Catholic, or that 
the priest who married them was one? " 

My reply was unwilling enough. " I do not, I 
am sorry to say." Then, with a burst of feeling 
which I could not control, I exclaimed : " For EUe- 
nor's sake, and yours, I could wish the news would 
come that Sir Eustace was dead ! " 

He rose to his feet wearily, and with so strange a 
look, and a gleam of the eyes, that I almost expected 
to see tears upon his face. He gazed out of the win- 
dow while he made a brave endeavor to suppress 
his feeling, and presently, without a word, he went 
away. 

Three days later he came to me with an assumed 
look of cheerfulness, but he had not told me all con- 
cerning his doings on Ellenor's behalf during the 
interval before we were interrupted. A lackey stood 
in the doorway, saying that a woman desired to see 
me, and would not take " No " for an answer. 

" Why should she take such an answer? " was 
my question; for it was proverbially difficult for 
strangers to get at my ear, seeing that this man had 
a way of his own for measuring the business of those 
who called. One who was shabby and mean in ap- 
pearance had small chance of entering my room, and 
must needs waylay me in the street if he would state 
his errand. 

" She is such as one would find in Newgate, mis- 
tress," the fellow replied. " I would have sent her 
away, but she says she will stay until she sees you. 
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even if it be till midnight, and that would be bad for 
every one. She says she has news for you." 

I said that I would see her; and before long I 
sprang from my seat in amazement, for the visitor 
who came into the room — ^bridling at the attitude of 
the lackey — ^was none other than Madge Marston. 
She fixed her eyes upon me instantly, with a stare 
that did not go well with the memory of that softness 
she displayed when my darling broke her obstinate 
spirit in the Fleet. One could almost think that she 
remembered her tears and submission, aiid resented 
the memory. 

From me she turned and gazed about her de- 
liberately. She shuffled her muddy shoes on the car- 
pet, as if to feel its softness; then looked round the 
elegant apartment with an expression of bewilder- 
ment, such as one might well display who had only 
dwelt in squalor. She was as rough and uncouth as 
when we had known her first; as bold and impudent 
a hussy as one could think of; a woman who at any 
time might be tied to a cart's tail and whipped from 
point to point until she reached Tower Hill ; as ready 
as ever to lead a mob, and burn, and curse, as when 
we saw her that day in Covent Garden; as lewd and 
unsexed as any in all the throng one saw in town. 
Yet, while she gazed, now on the floor, then at the 
walls, and at the hundred tokens of luxury EUenor 
had gathered about her, there was a look on her face 
which puzzled me, carrying with it the impression 
of a gentleness I could not fathom the meaning of. 
But she made no comment. 

" You are Mrs. Boydell," she asserted, abruptly, 
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standing with her feet apart and her arms akimbo. 
** I suppose you remember me? " 

" You are Madge Marston," I answered, kindly. 
" But what brings you here? Are you in trouble? " 

I thought that perchance she was in danger of the 
Fleet again, and had come to see Ellenor, in the hope 
that she would satisfy her creditors; but her only 
answer was a point of the finger at his lordship, and 
a curt desire that he would leave the room while she 
told her business. She looked so strange that I 
thought her half mad, and feared to be left alone 
with her. 

" Lord Dalkeith is my friend, and may hear what 
you have to say." 

"Lord Dalkeith?" 

She peered at him, but since he was in the dark 
corner by the curtains, she crossed the floor to have 
a nearer look at his face. 

" Well, he's all right. I don't object to his hear- 
ing what I have come to say." 

She returned and stood before me, looking down 
on me where I sat, and with such a strange expression 
on her face that I was alarmed. It was a relief to 
know that Lord Dalkeith was in the room. After a 
long pause she spoke: 

" Come with me, mistress, and I will take you to 
Lady Ellenor ! " 

Her words dazed me. The woman standing 
there, her arms still akimbo, seemed to hold me fast. 
I could not take my eyes away, but sat and looked, 
and trembled. My hands folded themselves together, 
and I was altogether robbed of speech. 
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What Lord Dalkeith did or said when she had 
spoken those startling words about my darling I do 
not know, for I -neither saw nor heard him until 
Madge had spoken again. 

^^ You do not seem pleased at my summons, 
mistress." 

" Not pleased? " I cried, finding my speech at 
last. ^^ Not pleased? I have searched until I have 
fallen to the ground in very weariness, Madge. I 
have prayed and wept — only Grod will ever know how 
much! And Lord Dalkeith has searched with me. 
He has but now come in with the same hopeless story 
of no news ; and yet you say, ' Come with me, and I 
will take you to Lady EUenor ! ' Are you trifling 
with me? " 

The woman, who had been staring at me with a 
strange smile on her face, now turned to Lord Dal- 
keith, who was standing at her side. He had a hand 
upon her shoulder; his white face was eager, and 
yet he scarcely seemed capable of putting a question 
to her. 

" She wants to know if I am trifling with her," 
Madge exclaimed, pointing her forefinger at me. 
" Tell her to get up and come with me," she added, 
roughly. 

" Where is she? " his lordship asked. 

" Come and see," the woman replied, twisting her 
shoulder away from his hand unceremoniously. 
" That is, come, if you want to find her." 

"But where is she?" I cried, following up his 
lordship's question, and rising to my feet. The 
amazement which had robbed me of all power of 
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action no longer held me helpless to my chair, and 
I, too, was now at the woman's side. " Tell me where 
she is," I said, imploringly. 

Madge Marston contented herself with a low 
chuckle and a shrug of her shoulders, but she gave 
me no answer. 

" Speak, woman," said Dalkeith, sternly. " Tell 
us where her ladyship is." 

The virago answered doggedly, " If you want 
her, come with me," and, turning on her heel, she 
walked toward the door. 

This could not be, that she should go away in 
such a fashion. Dalkeith placed himself between her 
and the door, and spoke decisively, while I was yet 
in the first throes of my bewilderment. 

" Madge," he cried, taking her by the arm, and 
holding her so tightly that I saw her wince, " for 
God's sake tell us what you know. We have searched 
for her until we are weary, till we are distraught, and 
almost mad with anxiety." 

The woman stared at him. The light in her eyes 
was as wild and savage as we had known it when first 
we set eyes upon her; but while she watched the earl, 
and saw that he was in pain, her face softened. 

"I'll tell you nothing; but you may come with 
me if you will. Nay, you must! " 

" Wait, then, while Mrs. Boydell dresses for the 
journey. Sit there, and the lackey shall bring you 
wine to drink while you wait." 

She went to the chair at which he pointed, and 
throwing herself into it, sat with an air of content 
because of its comfort. His lordship bore her com- 
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pany, while Jenny got me ready, for I was too ex- 
cited to do so myself. My fingers would not render 
me their usual service, so that only Jenny could deal 
with the laces and buttons. When I turned to go 
she snatched up a hood and cloak, and in response 
to my inquiring look, exclaimed: 

" I am going with you, Mrs. Boydell.'* 

" What if Madge Marston objects? " I ventured. 

" I will go in spite of her. I can walk the streets, 
I "suppose? They are not closed to wayfarers on foot. 
I am going to be among the first to see my lady ! '* 

There was a glint in her eyes which made my 
own misty, and we went down-stairs without a word. 



CHAPTER XXVI 



i-ewin's i^ane 



Madge would not enter the coach which was at the 
door, but bade Jonson Martin — ^who was acting as 
driver — ^keep his eye on her, and ask no questions. 
There was no reason, she said, why any one should 
know that she had aught to do with us while we rode 
along the streets, and as for herself, she was in need 
of no cavalier. She looked at her hands, which she 
clenched expressively. 

It was a long ride, which I thought would never 
end, and we went but slowly, since Madge walked 
leisurely. Perhaps she knew the distance to be great, 
and had no wish to overtire herself. Familiar as 
Jonson was with London, he declared himself lost 
when we had gone our way in a labyrinth of wind- 
ing streets where, more than once, the virago stopped 
for an altercation with some red-nosed porter who 
ventured to bundle along with his load and force her 
into the road. One fellow dropped his baggage, in- 
tending to silence her with his fists, but when he saw 
her ready, and measured her strength, he drew his 
burden into the gutter, and did not so much as re- 
turn the sounding smack she gave him on his face. 
If I had had any thoughts that Ellenor's tenderness 
to her in the Fleet Prison had permanently softened 
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her, they were effectually dispelled during that ride. 
One might as reasonably look to see the Ethiopian 
change his skin as expect that the invisible grip of 
evil on such a woman's nature would slacken. 

" Will you not ride with Martin? " said my lord, 
when we were in a fever of impatience at our slow 
progress. 

" Not I," came the rough retort ; and at the next 
tavern the woman halted, and bade the landlord bring 
her a cup of Jamaica rum. She drank it off at a 
draught, and then tossed the pewter at the potman, 
cursing him for ducking his head, and allowing it 
to clatter on the stones. 

We dre^ up at last at the end of a narrow lame, 
down which the coach could not pass, aud in sight 
of a dozen ragged children and three or four such 
women as herself. Madge turned the handle of the 
coach door before Jonson's brother could jump down 
from his seat. The children were about us on the 
instant, whining for pence, threatening to bespatter 
us with mud if we did not give some to them, and 
stopping up the path until Madge cuffed them 
soundly, and bade the blubbering ones stand back, 
lest it should be worse for them. The other women 
must have known her too well, for not one said a 
word by way of protest. 

The air in the lane seemed heavy with oaths, and 
I shuddered when I heard the blasphemy of those 
who came to the doors to look after us while we fol- 
lowed our guide. Whatever was said to her, Madge's 
own lips were ever ready with a worse response. 
Even the children who crowded after us noisily, keep- 
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ing meanwhile a watchful eye on her, used words that 
made my flesh creep. I marveled, even in a swearing 
age, such as this is, how the words could be spoken 
out of hell. 

Was my darling in such a place as this? It was 
a possibility from which I shrank. As one passed 
the open doors there came the fetid smells that reeked 
of disease, and with the sickening stench came also 
a burst of wickedness. I no longer wondered that 
so many died in these squalid quarters of the city, 
when there were such offensive odors in the air. Out 
of one of the houses came the shout of a roisterer who 
had sought for such filth as could be put into song, 
and when he had ended we heard screams of laughter 
from listening women, who clamored for the vile 
thing's repetition. What wonder that I shrank from 
the possibility that EUenor was here? The virago, 
I thought, must have lured us to this place to levy 
blackmail, knowing that even my lord would be no 
protection to me in a cul-de-sac where, at her call, a 
hundred men and women, more like devils in human 
shape, could block the way, and only set us free on 
such terms as they chose to name. 

My alarm was such that I stood still and told 
Lord Dalkeith that we must return. It was all a 
trick, I protested. Madge's coming was a mere de- 
coy, and we should be murdered, and I knew not 
what. Dalkeith, on his part, was pale, but alert. 
I noticed that he had loosened his rapier in its sheath, 
and held his hand upon it so that it should not be 
snatched; but he urged me to walk on at his side 
with as much indifference as I could assume, since it 
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would be well to see the thing through. Even Jenny, 
whose lip trembled, said, concerning my suggestion 
to retreat: 

" Not after having come so far, mistress." 

As for Madge Marston, she had heard all that I 
said, and, so far from being offended, laughed loudly. 
With her hands upon her hips, having first soundly 
cuffed a ragged little rascal for snatching at an orna- 
ment on Jenny's bosom, she asked me whether I 
wanted to find her ladyship or not. If not, I could 
go back; but if I returned I should never see her. 
Her words were so dreadful in their import, if I 
failed to see the thing through to the end, that I 
plucked up courage, and taking the risks for Elle- 
nor's sake, went forward at the virago's side. 

Far down the lane we halted at an open door, on 
the step of which sat a woman as forbidding in ap- 
pearance as our guide. Her hands were clasped 
about her knees, and she leaned against the door- 
post, looking up the lane, as if watching our ap- 
proach, and idly wondering at our business. She 
made no room for us until Madge roughly bade her 
move aside, and even then she only twisted her body 
out of the way sufficiently to allow us space to pass. 

" Keep those dirty little brats out of the house,'' 
said our guide; but when the urchins set up a loud 
huzza, and screamed after us, she swung round sav- 
«Lgely, and told the woman to drive them away, so 
that their noise should not be heard within the house. 

I looked at Lord Dalkeith, who answered my 
unspoken* question. 

" She must be here." 
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"And sick?" I asked. 

" It would appear so." 

He was pale, and it was only by strong self- 
repression that he refrained from hastening forward 
to see for himself whether our surmise was correct. 

*' Stand where you are," exclaimed Madge, whose 
face turned red with passion when she heard a loud 
shout. It was from the children, who paid but scant 
attention to the woman in the doorway, and screamed 
their curses past her into the passage. In a moment 
the virago strode to the door and into the lane, her 
fists striking out in all directions, hurling the ragged 
creatures out of her path, heedless of the hurt her 
mad blows might do them. They ran from her, 
screaming and panting, as if from death, and even 
when at a safe distance did not do more than gape 
and stand alert, lest the angry woman, who stood 
in the narrow way with clenched fists, spluttering 
out her curses, might make another savage dash, and 
maim them. 

" Murder them if they come nearer," she cried to 
the other, who was no longer sitting on the doorstep, 
but had risen to her feet to stand on guard. With- 
out a doubt, fierce as her own nature was, she held 
Madge Marston in wholesome fear, and dared not 
cross or fail her in her present mood. 

Madge tramped along the broken floor, and, 
brushing by us with scant ceremony, she halted at 
the foot of the stairs. 

" Come carefully, for *tis dark, and some of the 

steps are broken," she said, in little more than a 

whisper. " And come softly." 
17 
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Following her, my hand In my lord's, and even 
then with many stumbles, we presently stood upon 
a landing. 

" Say nothing," the woman enjoined us, her hand 
upon the latch. 

The room we entered was filthy, but there were 
signs of a woman's hand, as if amid so much dilapi- 
dation Madge sought to make a show of cleanliness. 
The floor was carpetless; the boards, which had not 
been washed for yeare, were swept; the walls were 
water-stained, and patched with mildew; there were 
rat-holes in places along the floor's edge, and depend- 
ing from the ceiling were dusty spider lengths. They 
were trifles Madge had not thought to remove. In 
a corner, so placed that what sunlight entered the 
dirty window-panes should not fall on the sleeper's 
eyes, was a worm-eaten bedstead, one corner of which 
was held up by a wooden box, the leg being broken. 

At the head sat a woman somewhat more gentle 
in her looks than Madge, but clearly one of those who 
lived in the blind alley. We gave her but a momen- 
tary glance, for it was she Who lay upon the bed to 
whom we looked, and then, eluding Madge, who put 
out a hand to detain me, I went forward with a 
smothered cry. Going down on my knees at the bed- 
side, I gazed at her who lay there until my eyes 
grew dim. Lord Dalkeith stood beside me, bending 
eagerly, and Jenny at my shoulder; but not one of 
us spoke a word. My darling was there, still and 
helpless, lying as one dead, her eyes fast shut, and 
her bosom scarcely moving to show that she breathed. 

" She is worse since you went," said the woman 
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who watched, to Madge, standing and leaving us 
more room. 

That was no time to ask how EUenor had come 
hither. My only thought was that she was here, 
loitering on the shore of life, more disposed to go 
forward than return. A step into the waters would 
be one that would admit of no retreat; a backward 
step, perchance, would make her our companion and 
our joy, as in the days gone by. It was agony to 
think that she might at any moment go forward, and 
we should see her in the tossing waters, beyond our 
help. Had we come to watch her die.? 

I turned to Dalkeith, as if a look from him might 
give me courage and reassure me; but he was gazing 
down at my darling with eyes from which the tears 
had sprung, and I thought it not unmanly that he 
should weep. Nor did the woman think so who had 
brought us hither. There must have been some such 
feeling of Ellenor's hopeless case even in that un- 
couth creature's mind, for with a cry of grief she 
fell to her knees, and throwing her arms across the 
feet of the sick one in the abandonment of despair, 
she muttered a prayer — el thing no doubt she had 
never done before — ^that God would be merciful, and 
suffer the dying one to live. 

" She will die," she moaned. " The lovely dar- 
ling! She will die! She was the only one who was 
ever kind to me ! And she will die ! God have mercy, 
and spare her ! '' 

She drew her arms away from the bed, and, cover- 
ing her face with her hands as she crouched upon the 
floor, she rocked her body to and fro. 
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It was difficult to understand the change in the 
woman, to realize that one so coarse and vicious could 
suddenly become so tender. We had seen her in the 
frenzy of passion in the lane outside, when her face 
looked murderous, and her hands had beaten down 
the noisy ones unmercifully ; but now she was stricken 
with grief. The explanation was not far to seek, 
however, for Madge had given it herself : " She was 
the only one who was ever kind to me." Here was 
proof that the hardest heart is softened by sympa- 
thy, and it is a rare thing that a kindness done 
spontaneously is as a seal set to a flint, or as seed 
sown on the sand. On that hard heart my darling 
— ^when she saw Madge suffering in the Fleet Prison 
— ^had made some impression, and her sympathy had 
dropped on a soil that found production. 

" She will die," Madge reiterated, unable to hold 
back her tears. " The lovely darling ! " 

Presently she considered that her loud expression 
of sorrow might disturb the sick one — that it might 
intrude upon her, and make her dreams sad, so that 
she rose, her face wet with tears, and left the room. 
The woman who had been watching when we entered 
stole after her, and we heard the latch click softly 
as it dropped. 

Our stay at the bedside was a long one. We 
watched for some sign of consciousness, but no such 
token came during the weary waiting — not so much 
as a pressure of our hands, or a movement of the lips, 
in response to our words. Lord Dalkeith went at last 
to find a physician. I had no fear to be left 
with Ellenor, for in Madge's softened mood I was 
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safe. How his lordship reached the coach I do not 
know, but doubtless the woman walked at his side, 
and saved him from hindrance and insult. I sup- 
pose the women of Lewin's Lane contented themselves 
with a stare, and the men, who took my lord's meas- 
ure, and saw the virago's face, thought discretion best. 

Jenny and I, with Madge full of willingness to be 
of service, did what we could to make my darling's 
comfort greater, so far as the squalid room permitted. 
Madge watched Jenny's deftness, and wondered. It 
was a skill and a tenderness altogether beyond her 
experience. 

" You must be fond of her," she exclaimed, when 
Jenny, having smoothed the soiled pillow, bent and 
kissed the cheek of her unconscious mistress. 

" Fond of her? God knows I love her ! " the girl 
answered, her lips quivering, and her eyes growing 
bright with tears. 

" And yet that devil of a husband served her so ! " 
Madge burst forth, with some of her native savagery. 
" I could kill him ! God help the darhng ! " And 
again she turned away, and stood and sobbed at the 
window. 

Two hours passed slowly while we waited for his 
lordship's return. Again and again Madge paced 
the room softly, and constantly went up the lane to 
peer along the street to spy for Dalkeith's coming. 
As often did she reenter the room to gaze into the 
sick one's face. 

" Why did she not marry my lord? " she asked, 
after a long silence, when one had seqmed to feel the 
presence of death in that squalid chamber. ^^ She 
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would have been happy with such a man, and lived. 
Curse the baronet, to be so cruel to such an angel ! " 

She could control herself no more, but left the 
room; and we could hear her passionate outburst as 
she went down the broken stairs. 

As for me, I shuddered during those interminable 
hours whenever I looked about the sick-chamber. I 
could not but feel that the revulsion would be great 
for Ellenor when consciousness returned — ^if in God's 
mercy there should be such a return — ^and she would 
look around on those bare and filthy walls, and mark 
the squalor and the tokens of poverty, or catch the 
occasional sounds of mirth or wickedness in such a 
den of infamy as Lewin's Lane was. That she should 
be here who ought to have f oimd life unending sweet- 
ness! Alas! it was sorrow, black, abiding sorrow 
that had come to her — ^shall I say it? — as an undis- 
criminating Nemesis, because she had loved without 
caution. Ah me! we pay for every perversity we in- 
dulge in, and the payment is made with coins that 
have been struck in the mint of bitterness. 

Many days passed before the physicians would 
consent to Ellenor's removal to our old home, and 
during that time she lay in stillness, and, as it were, 
between earth and heaven. 

Sometimes the thought held me that it would be 
better that she should never awake; for sleeping 
meant oblivion to disappointment, and escape from 
the sorrow of what I think worse than widowhood — 
desertion, and its accompanying pangs of despised 
love. She had loved honestly, but unwisely, and to 
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come back from the borderland where earth's pains 
are not felt, to endure afresh and yet more cei'tainly 
the agony of returning knowledge of cruel facts, 
meant an experience which I would gladly have had 
her spared. And yet to lose her! It was more than 
one could bear to think of. 

There came the natural revulsion of feeling. If 
she would but return to us, we might, with the help 
of God, soothe the pain at her heart, and take her out 
of the somber shades of sorrow into the still and rest- 
ful place of resignation. Would not time do its work 
of healing, and would not the soul's visitors enter the 
door of her inner heart to comfort her? — ^I mean 
those messengers who always bring their loving 
thoughts and glances with them. 

These were my feelings while I sat beside my 
darling day and night, watching fcfr the first quiver 
of the eyelids as token that she would once more look 
at and know us. Before she had time to brood upon 
her poverty, we might tell her that even now she was 
rich. If she had lost her husband, she could be as- 
sured that she had friends who would try to fill the 
painful gap, and solace her with their sympathy. 
She should know that some would be near to share 
her trouble, so that the load would not bend her 
too low. 

Lord Dalkeith was in and out of the sick-room at 
all hours of the day aq^ night, becoming a famiUar 
figure in Lewin's Lane, contriving in some way to 
lessen the animosity of the rough-souled creatures 
who at the first derided him from their doorsteps. 
Madge Marston, who never wearied in her attention, 
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and was always ready with gentle hand to wipe the 
moisture from the sick one's face, proved susceptible 
to Dalkeith's kindness, and went many an errand for 
him with an alacrity which astonished me. The other 
denizens of the alley were as impressible as the virago. 
Jenny told me that his lordship slackened the strain 
of their prejudice by his invariable good-nature, by 
stopping here and there to talk, by asking the bare- 
armed women to undertake small services for which 
he was willing to pay, and by scattering coins among 
the squalling urchins who saw that it was more profit- 
able to be on friendly terms than otherwise. Even 
the slouching fellows who loitered outside the tavern 
scowled less, and did not object to drink at his lord- 
ship's expense. Because of this they witnessed quietly 
what had never chanced in Lewin's Lane before. 

I mentioned ihy dread of Ellenor's awakening in 
such a room as that in which she lay, and. my lord 
declared that the environment should be altered if 
the denizens of the lane did not object. 

" They shall not ! " cried Madge, adding a savage 
oath when she heard of his intentions, and her great 
fists doubled up with angry suggestiveness. 

I do not think it was so much her tyranny as 
my lord's insinuating ways that brought about the 
change. At all events, the people who huddled to- 
gether in Lewin's Lane watched in silence the carry- 
ing into the house of such things as his lordship 
brought from our home. The unclean floor was cov- 
ered with carpet, the walls were hung with colored 
linen cloth to hide the stains, and the windows, cleared 
of their dirt and cobwebs, were curtained. Pictures 
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were also brought, to say naught of the bed-linen 
and coverlets he had taken Jenny with him to select. 

The women of the ctd-de-sac went about the room 
silently, following my lord's whispered wishes as they 
brought in these things, and such furniture as could 
be carried up the narrow stairs. The once bare 
chamber was now a pleasant room, its high-backed 
chairs and table, the settee, the corner cupboard and 
cabinet, and even bric-il-brac, becoming a source of 
wonder to the women of Lewin's Lane, who stole up- 
stairs and peeped into what, to them, was a little 
comer of Paradise. 

These alterations, carried on in silence, served to 
pass the days of waiting, while EUenor loitered in the 
dark, trembling in a shadowy and terrible void. 

I remember well her coming back to Hfe. 

My lord and I were sitting one afternoon not far 
from the bedside. We had a presentiment that she 
would presently awake, and we were not disappointed. 
She sighed and opened her eyes, then gazed about 
her as if bewildered, until she saw us near at hand. 
In a moment I was on my knees at her side, and our 
hands met. 

" My child." 

" Kate." 

She looked beyond me and saw Dalkeith, who was 
watching, half disposed to approach, but afraid, lest 
he should excite her. 

" My lord, 'tis strange to see you here." 

He came forward at that, and, bending low, and 
almost with reverence, took her hand; but he did not 
speak. I think he could not trust himself so far. 
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She looked about her again; now to the door, 
which, much as we sought to cover it, betrayed its 
meanness; now to the walls and pictures which my 
lord had brought from her boudoir at home. The 
furniture was familiar, for it had come from the 
same chamber, and even the window-curtains and the 
carpet on the floor were her own. 

" Kate, this is strange. The room is not mine, 
but all else is. The stove was where the door is, and 
the window was not like that. Where am I? I have 
been dreaming, and the night has been long and 
troubled. The dream was terrible, but now I see you 
here, and Lord Dalkeith, whom I am always glad to 
see. Thank God the dream was not reality. Were 
it true, I think my heart would break." 

Silence followed, and although I had pondered a 
hundred times during our days of waiting on what I . 
should say, I knew not what words to speak, and 
knelt beside her, dumb. Should I call back to her 
memory that dreadful night down by the sea, or be 
silent, and suffer the story to work its own way, 
trusting to circumstances or to the inspiration of the 
moment as to what to say or leave unsaid? 

Ellenor's eyes wandered afresh around the room, 
her white hands lying on the silken quilt. 

" This puzzles me, Kate," she said presently, 
taking my hand in hers. " The room has strangely 
altered. Am I at home.'' " 

I put the question aside, purposing to tell her 
what had happened. 

" You have been ill, my child." 

" I feel sure of that, Kate. I am very weak. 
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And Lord Dalkeith has come to see me? 'Tis kind 
of him; but he was always kind." 

Her hand was held out for him, and, bending 
low, he kissed it; but he did not speak. He told me 
afterward that the impulse came to tell her the story 
himself, and save me, but he was afraid, lest he might 
tell it badly. It was a woman's task, and he must 
not essay it. 

" You have been here many days, Ellenor," I 
went on, holding the soft white hand to my bosom. 

" I do not remember coming here, if this is not 
my room, Kate.'' The words were whispered while 
she lay amid the sheets with her eyes closed, and her 
other hand resting listlessly on her breast. She went 
on, however, of her own free will. 

" Shall I tell you my dream, Kate? It is but a 
dream, thank God ! I lay on a country road, I know 
not where, chilled with the heavy rains, and heart- 
broken, when Madge Marston — ^you know her? The 
woman we saw in the Fleet Prison. She came along 
and saw me, and was very kind." 

My darling halted. Her hand went slowly to her 
forehead, and she seemed bewildered. 

" That is not the beginning. It is but a part. 
How did it all begin? Ah, I remember now. I was 
at a place somewhere by the sea, and you, my dear, 
were with me. I think Lord Dalkeith was there — 
but no! it was some one else. Stay! It is coming 
back to me." 

" It is better to be quiet, my lady, and rest," said 
Dalkeith, tenderly. " Some dreams are not pleasant 
to remember." 
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He feared that she might do herself harm by re- 
calling and then proving the dreadful reality of what 
had passed. 

" Perhaps so, my lord/' was the tired answer. 

Many minutes went by, and not one of us spoke. 
We could hear the chirping sparrows at the windows, 
the dim sounds of children shouting in the lane, a song 
from the tavern, toned down by the distance. The door 
of the room creaked slightly, and Madge came in on 
tiptoe, and stood staring at the bed and the frail 
creature who lay there with closed eyes. She would 
have asked the same old question — ^which was always 
put when she entered — "Is she better?" but Lord 
Dalkeith held up his finger, and she neither moved 
nor spoke, but stood just within, her hand upon the 
• latch, ready to go out if she saw that her presence 
was not desired. Her docility was wonderful, and it 
was hard to believe that this woman was the same as 
she who, an hour before, had stormed and cursed the 
people in the alley. 

EUenor's eyes opened while Madge stood at the 
door, and then the past seemed to come upon her with 
swift strides, and mercilessly. How cruel is Reality! 
To the sick or the strong she asserts herself without 
any softening care. 

" Oh, it was no dream ! " exclaimed Ellenor, cov- 
ering her face with her hands. " No dream ! I re- 
member it! My husband lost that mad wager about 
the Pretender's coming, and I hurried out of the inn 
to overtake him. Have you found him, Kate? " 

" No, my child.'' 

"Have you looked for him? " she asked, laying 
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a tear-wet hand upon my own, and looking me in the 
face with dim eyes. 

" No," said I, smoothing her forehead gently. 
*' No. Lord Dalkeith and I have been searching for 
you for many a day. You were oiu* first care — our 
only care, my darling, and then, thank God, through 
Madge's kindness, we found you." 

I looked round gratefully at the woman at the 
door, and she was brushing her eyes with the back 
of her hand. 

"But why am I here?" asked Ellenor, still 
sobbing. " Here is my own room, or something 
strangely like it, and yet I am as poor as the beggar 
one meets in the street — ^penniless and homeless." 

" Nay, my lady," interposed Dalkeith, with 
brotherly solicitude, and kneeling now like me at the 
bedside, as if he would do something to comfort her. 
*' You are yet a wealthy woman, and were you strong 
enough to hear the story, I would tell it. But lie 
where you are with a restful mind, and you shall 
know it later." 

She said nothing, and lay silently, as his lordship 
had proposed. Now and again a tear escaped be- 
tween the closed eyelids, but after a few deep breaths 
she fell asleep. 



CHAPTER XXVII 



A woman's wandebings 



Once more in our old home at Saint Bartholomew- 
on-the-Moor, Ellenor and I had many a talk concern- 
ing those days when Dalkeith and I searched for her so 
vainly. 

It was pain to listen while she recounted her experi- 
ences, and no less painful to mark the change that had 
come upon her because of them. She had left us at the 
inn at St. Margaret's when her husband stalked down 
the passage, loyal in spite of the accumulation of his 
unkindnesses, and hoping in some way, although she 
reprobated his cruelty, to lessen his disappointment, 
and help him to shape the future ; but she lost sight of 
him before she had gone many yards. 

At first she followed on the road she saw him 
traveling, running to keep pace with him as he strode 
on blindly; but having fallen on the flinty road, she 
could go but slowly when she rose to her feet. Then, 
moreover, he was nowhere to be seen. She walked on 
until, as the moon came out from behind the curtains 
of cloud, she saw a man in front, but very far away. 
With what haste she could she went forward, and still 
the man strode on, pursuing his way, turning neither 
to right nor left, and never pausing to look behind. 
She came at last upon the downs, where she lost all 
d66 
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trace of him, for the moon was fitful, sometimes plun- 
ging Ellenor and all about her in darkness. When 
once more the night-queen came out of hiding and lit 
up the land, there was no sign of life, 

Ellenor would have returned to me, but she had 
gone on, heedless of the landmarks, and, having left the 
beaten road, knew that she had lost herself. She wan- 
dered on and on, hoping to reach some cottage, but it 
was a vain hope. There was the everlasting stretch of 
almost treeless moor, and nowhere so much as a hovel 
where she might ask for shelter or direction. She sank 
at last from very weariness, in a deep hollow, and there 
she lay until sunrise, half stunned with this blow that 
had come upon her, hungry, and weak in consequence, 
and then conscious of the futility of returning to the 
inn, since she had no strength to take the journey. 

When morning came she was liumb with cold, and it 
was a tax upon her small store of strength to get upon 
her feet and look around for some sign of help — for a 
man or woman of the countryside who would tell her 
where she might get food, and which way to go in order 
to reach the inn down by the sea. 

The great moor was empty. When she went on' 
painfully to see whether on the undulating downs there 
was a hut or farm, she was disappointed. Nothing 
moved but the birds that passed overhead on their daily 
errand for food. A warm red lay on the hillside, and 
the sight of it lessened her shivering for a moment. 
She thought by the look of the slopes that there must 
be a house not far away, for the peasants had wrought 
upon the land ; but no such house could be seen when 
she climbed the steep and looked around. She saw the 
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lines of blue smoke coming out of a hollow a long dis- 
tance from where she stood, and wondered whether she 
had strength to reach it ; for not only was she faint for 
want of food, but her mouth was parched with thirst. 
She pressed on, notwithstanding, with what speed she 
could, coming at last to the spot for which she had been 
making. She drew back instantly among the bracken, 
for it was no house that sent forth its smoke, but the fire 
of a gipsy encampment. There was a savagery about 
those who were in the camp which filled her with fear. 
The men were too wild in their looks, the women too 
forbidding and unsexed, she thought, for her to venture 
down among them. The savory smell from the cook- 
ing-pot only added to her hunger, and the feeling that 
she dared not ask them any questions or to give her 
food, increased the sense of her weakness. 

Hoping they would not see her, she crouched where 
she was, and watched while the gipsies ate and drank. 
They ended their meal, stuck their hoop-tents, gathered 
up their few belongings, and went away; and once 
more she was alone. When they were out of sight she 
walked in the opposite direction, not knowing which was 
north or south, or east or west, but taking the way that 
seemed to have in it the breath of the salt air of the 
sea. How long she walked she did not know. In the 
gathering dusk of the evening she thought she saw a 
farm, and heard the sound of lowing cattle, and a 
woman's voice calling shrilly to some one to go a-milk- 
ing ; but it must have been mere fancy, for the house she 
thought to see proved to be but a broken-down shed. 
After that, it seemed to the tired wanderer that the 
night set in with a rush just as she put her foot upon 
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a beaten path ; and she knew no more until she awoke 
in a scantily furnished chamber, and found a comely 
peasant woman bending over her. 

EUenor was now so ill that she was compelled to stay 
where she was for a few days. The farmer, when she 
grew better, gave her a few coins for a gold ornament 
she was wearing, making them few because she insisted 
that he should consider himself paid for the food and 
home he had provided. That bit of money, while not 
sufficient to meet the charges for a journey in the public 
vehicle which followed the Queen's highway to London, 
would buy her food until such time as she might find 
me or Lady Bray. 

Here and there she found a woman willing to let her 
sleep in the house for the night, or generously setting 
before her ale and cake ; but even with such hospitality 
the way was long to one like her, nurtured amid luxury, 
and of necessity unaccustomed to walk along the heavy 
roads, and in perpetual fear of footpads. Had she 
known that she was rich — as I knew — she would have 
entered an inn, and boldly told the landlord who she 
was and how she was circumstanced. He would have 
found her horses and coach, consenting to wait for pay- 
ment at the journey's end; or he would have sent on a 
messenger to me or to the countess, while she waited the 
coming of one or other of us, or the means to travel. 
But ignorance, far from being bliss, as some say it is, 
was naught but sorrow. She knew not of Lord Mis- 
son's honor, nor of Mr. Penwary's foresight. She re- 
membered the losing of the wager, and the only knowl- 
edge she had was that she was penniless, poorer than 

the women who were working in the fields, or in as bad 
18 
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a plight as the drabs she had seen in that venturesome 
visit to Sir Eustace in the Fleet Prison. 

Her thoughts .were very bitter while she plodded on. 
She had lived among the rich who were cursed — as I 
have somewhere read — ^with aimlessness, the satiety, the 
despair of wealth, wasting their lives in a fool's paradise 
of shows and semblances, with nothing real but the 
misery that comes of insincerity and selfishness. Sud- 
denly she found herself among the hungry, as much 
in want of food as most of them, counted with the 
houseless, since she had no home ; and soon the ragged 
would be able to show as good a wardrobe as she, if 
Providence did not supply her need. 

For a long time there was no such supply, and 
meanwhile EUenor's lot, sensitive and refined as she was, 
was cast in a quarter where the struggle of life was 
keen, and carried on in the midst of squalor and evil 
smells and drunkenness. How she got there she did not 
know at the time, nor indeed until we had her carried 
back to her home. She awoke, it seems, one morning, 
and looked upon a filthy room, and at her rude bedside 
sat Madge Marston, watching her with a solicitude 
that banished any thought of her repulsiveness. 

The awakening was in such startling contrast to her 
dreams. She had been in a land that was full of the 
breath of spring, and flooded with kindly, mellowing 
sunshine. She reveled among the crocus and celandine 
and daffodil. She had watched the larch burst out 
into rich pale green. She had cried out in delight at 
the vision of the almond-blossom, and all around her 
were the sycamore and hawthorn, the willows and the 
elders, telling the world that they had done with win- 
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ter's death, and were alive again. The air was full of 
sounds. The shy blackcap had come, and was on the 
search for food ; and with him were the pettychaps and 
cuckoo and the willow-wren. The feathered visitors 
filled the land with song. 

To leave such a vision behind her, and awake to this 
reality in Lewin's Lane; to hear the foul speech and 
the exultant shouts from begrimed children whose lips, 
even so early, had lost the innocency of speech — ^it was 
something she had not the heart to solve. Mystery, pa- 
thos, tragedy, comedy, hope, and disheartenment, were 
all there, in that neighborhood to which, in gratitude, 
Madge Marston had brought her, having found her 
senseless in the fields outside of London. The problem 
grew impossible of solution, and presently she slipped 
back into a darkness from which she did not emerge 
until that afternoon when she opened her eyes and saw 
me close at hand, and Lord Dalkeith at my side. 

I have given the story as she told it. 

We left Bartholomew-on-the-Moor and returned to 
London, and two were often with us there whom we had 
not seen during the quiet sojourn in the old manor- 
house. Lord Dalkeith was one, Madge Marston the 
other. Madge had free access, come when she would, 
for our debt to her was great beyond any service El- 
lenor had rendered her in the woman's own extremity. 

She was still the same incomprehensible creature — 
the woman of two natures ; here, with EUenor, softened 
and tender, full of solicitude for my darling's happi- 
ness, and free in her criticism of the man who had 
caused the sorrow. If her touch was clumsy when she 
sought to do EUenor a service, behind the motive power 
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was the tender heart of a woman who desired to display 
her loving regard. At another time, in Lewin's Lane, 
or when the mobs were in the streets, and there was 
rough work, as on the day of Sacheverell's trial, she was 
the wildest, maddest creature of them all, ungovernable 
in her fury, cruel past forgiveness, and dead to any 
thought of mercy. She was yet the terror of the streets, 
and the dominating genius of the cul-de-sac. 

It is commonly felt that time dulls the keen edge of 
sorrow, and that was certainly true, and mercifully so, 
in Ellenor's case. We moved about as the season 
changed. Now we were at Awkley Crew, then at 
Bartholomew, and for the winter months came up to 
town. Instead of moping, and indulging in vain re- 
grets, and playing the role of the deserted wife. El- 
lenor took an interest in the doings of the day. There 
was all the round of gaiety : the visits to the playhouse, 
the attendance at the court, when the Queen, with her 
unvarying good-nature, condoled with her over her mis- 
fortunes, and thus helped to blunt the sharp edge of 
Lady Macartney's uncharitableness. There were all 
the interests in which a woman delights, such as the 
changing fashions, and the usual criticism behind the 
fan or in the privacy of the boudoir, of her Majesty's 
old-fashioned whims with regard to court dress. Why 
did she not keep pace, one would ask, with the grand 
dames in Paris, and do something better than encourage 
the wearing of such grotesque gowns? I was glad to 
see that Ellenor was carried away by woman's natural 
instinct, and prepared to discuss wedding costumes and 
customs, or speak her mind about patches and powder 
and hoops. It served to balance those sleepless nights 
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in her bed. She went further. The prevalent spirit 
possessed her in time, and I encouraged her to the 
full, so that she was on a level with the other women 
about town, who, as Steele said in the Tatler, were 
shining wits, poUticians, virtuosae, freethinkers, and 
disputants. It was better than going softly all her 
days. 

There were other matters which served as distrac- 
tions, and for EUenor's sake I welcomed them, although < 
I had hitherto thought disparagingly of them ; I mean 
the political animosities and court intrigues. They 
served to absorb attention and to slacken the stress and 
strain of private troubles. It was something to see one 
pout and toss up her nose at this person's supposed 
regard for the Pretender, or that other's toadying to 
Bolingbroke or his Grace of Marlborough; and El- 
lenor, her blood being hot with the political fever, would 
come in from her tea drinkings sometimes agog with 
what she had heard: how Walpole had said this, and 
Swift that ; how, too, the Queen had resented uncompli- 
mentary comparisons between herself and Louis of 
France, some, having talked of him as the Patriot- 
King, wishing that Anne would rise to her proper 
height, and be Queen, and not the puppet of those 
scheming and squabbling women who were about her. 

It was something to know that time and circum- 
stance lessen sorrow ; otherwise my darling would have 
been in sorry plight indeed. One must have been more 
or less than human — I know not which to say — not to 
become at times absorbed in such things, even if there 
were cause for perplexity. Sometimes a thought would 
come to EUenor that she was unnatural in being so ab- 
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sorbed, when she was unaware as to whether she were 
wife or widow. 

" You will think me callous, Kate," she said once, 
coming to my side, and bending down to kiss me as I 
sat busy over my embroidery. " I do not forget, dear ; 
but I do not care to wear my heart on my sleeve, as 
they say, or give that spiteful Lady Macartney an 
hour's happiness, because she thinks I am fretting." 

She added presently : 

" What will Lord Dalkeith think of me, I wonder? 
Will he think me as shallow-brained as the rest of them, 
and as heartless, because I danced last night with all 
who asked me? Say no, Kate," she added, coaxingly, 
as if my word would ensure his lordship's charity. 

Sometimes she would speak of Sir Eustace of her 
own free will alike to me and the earl, and she did not 
attempt to hide his faults. Nor did she leave us in 
doubt as to her condemnation of his cruelty to her. 
She candidly admitted to me — ^but not to my lord — 
that she had loved foolishly ; that it had been with her 
love as the reckless casting of pearls before swine. She 
had been carried away by a false pity, and that — ^with 
an exaggerated sense of her obligation because of the 
service he had done her — ^had blinded her to reason, 
even to the common sense which every woman should 
possess when marriage is involved. She had flattered 
herself that while the baronet had many vices, and was 
in the full swirl of the passion which carries away the 
gamester, she might by her beauty and by perpetual 
kindness, change his nature and redeem him. 

" When I married Cely," she said to me one day, 
" I knew that any attempt on his own part at mending 
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his character would be ineffectual. There was the 
tyranny of habit, perhaps an hereditary taint, to com- 
bat ; but he was not altogether bad, I thought, and a 
woman's loving help might aid him in getting away 
from the invisible Fury who would drag him down to 
ruin. I have been mistaken, Kate, and my own lesson 
has been learned in the school of experience." 

" Say no more, my child," I urged, drawing her 
down to kiss her. 

" Oh, but it does my heart good to talk about it 
sometimes. I wonder that you love me in spite of my 
foolishness," she added, looking at me wistfully ; and 
by this time she was on her knees. " What must Dal- 
keith think?" 

Then it had come to this — that Dalkeith's opinion 
was weighing with her? 

When the summer came we went to Awkley Crew, 
and Dalkeith was among Lady Bray's guests. The 
countess called me aside and told me what the earl 
had been saying to her — ^that EUenor might have the 
marriage annulled on the ground that Cely was a 
Catholic. 

" Was he one? " she asked. 

" I never heard so, my lady." 

" Nor have I ; but if it could be so, I would persuade 
her to avail herself of the freedom the law affords." 

I did not think EUenor would accept the freedom 
in such a way, and I said so. 

That same afternoon Dalkeith came into Campeg- 
gio's Chamber, where EUenor and I were busy with a 
piece of tapestry. He made a sign unseen by her, 
which I interpreted aright and, making some excuse, I 
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left them together. What passed between them I did 
not know until EUenor came to my room to bid me 
good-night, as was her invariable custom. She lin- 
gered, playing with a golden perfume bottle she had 
taken from the table. It was clear that she had some- 
thing to say. 

" Lord Dalkeith has been talking to me, Kate." 

"Of what?'' 

" You know he once asked me to be his countess? " 

I nodded. 

** He has asked me again." 

" But Sir Eustace may yet be alive." 

" He says that a law was passed when William was 
King which declared that every marriage celebrated 
by a Catholic priest between a Catholic and a Protes- 
tant shall be null. He said more, Kate — ^that he loves 
me!" 

Her cheeks were scarlet, and when I looked at her, 
to discover, if possible, her true feeling concerning my 
lord, her eyes suffused with tears. . 

" What was your answer? " I asked. 

** There was the temptation to be free," she an- 
swered, evasively. 

It was easy to see that Ellenor hesitated as to how 
far she should take me into her confidence — ^whether 
she should make certain reservations, or tell me all; 
but at last she spoke, falteringly. 

" I will be open with you, Kate. My own love has 
met with a cruel rebuff. Do you not think so? And 
Eustace surely never loved me as I thought he did. 
As for Lord Dalkeith, he is so true a gentleman ^" 

There she broke off abruptly, then went on again : 
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" I fear that my judgment is warped by inclina- 
tion, Kate. It would be restful to have a good man's 
care," she added, tremulously, looking at me, and no 
longer able to hold back the tears. 

What could I do or say? The only thing was to 
take her to my bosom. 

" Was the priest a Catholic? " I presently said, 

" Yes." 

"AndwasCely?" 

" I do not know. He told me he was no Catholic." 

" What will you do? Will you take the release the 
law offers? " 

" I dare not, Kate. I could not do it honestly so 
long as I have doubts. It would be sinful ; for, whether 
he were Catholic or Protestant, I took him for my hus- 
band, for better or worse. It was all * worse,' Kate, 
for it proved a great mistake and an unspeakable sor- 
row, as you know." 

During the spell of silence which followed I looked 
out on the courtyard, wondering and vainly wishing, 
my darling with her face on my bosom, and quietly 
weeping. She raised her head at last, and standing 
before me, made answer to my repeated question as to 
what she would do. 

" Even if I were certain as to Eustace's religious 
opinions, I should feel it wrong — nay, sinful — ^to re- 
sort to such means. I must not marry Dalkeith while 
my husband lives." 

I had not the mora] courage to persuade her to put 
the law in motion. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 



AT THE FOUR SEASONS 



More than a year and a half passed before we heard 
anything of Sir Eustace, and then there came news 
which enabled us not only to determine his whereabouts, 
but to judge as to the manner of life he had led since 
that night when he left us standing in the inn parlor 
at St. Margaret's Bay. 

The news was brought by my cousin, Cadogan 
Arundel, once among those who — as Dean Swift put it 
— " followed the law at a distance in the Temple." 
Tiring of it, he had gone to the wars, and almost passed 
out of my knowledge. He had been so far out of the 
world during those years that he did not know that 
Ellenor had married and changed her name. He had 
never even seen her; but when, on his visiting me, I 
chanced to refer to her as Lady Ellenor Cely, apologi- 
zing also for her absence at Awkley Crew, he started, 
and made me repeat the name. 

Then he told me a story that filled me with shame. 

It happened that one fine morning in July, while 
he was on his way to Bartholomew, hoping to find me 
there, he dropped in at a village tavern called The Four 
Seasons. While the stableman was giving the horse a 
feed of oats and a bucket of water, my cousin, having 
278 
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unbuckled his sword, and then opened his coat to cool 
himself, sat down to enjoy a tankard of ale, which the 
landlord vowed was not to be beaten anywhere. 

Cadogan, who was in excellent humor, suggested 
that its superiority lay in the fact that the ale was so 
well salted after the barrels had been lodged with the 
landlord. That worthy — Caleb Sarlin — ^winked, and 
thus good-naturedly purchased my cousin's silence. 
The admission, so made, did not prevent the traveler 
from calling for a second serving, but instead of drink- 
ing it, he set the tankard on the table, and stared in 
astonishment at a newcomer whom Sarlin greeted. 

" Fine morning. Sir Eustace." 

" Sir Eustace? " thought Cadogan. " Never heard 
such a thing in all my born days " ; which was true, 
so far as it went. In the common run of ideas, " Sir " 
does not seem well applied to a slouching, ragged, 
surly, half-drunken fellow such as he who crossed the 
threshold of the inn with a gait which befitted the dis- 
reputable garb he wore. 

Folding his arms, and resting them on the table 
where innumerable pots and tankards had left their 
marks, Cadogan looked at the newcomer keenly, and 
confessed to himself that the man was in some Sense 
different from the countryman one meets on the roads, 
or sees toiling behind the plows. That he was not a 
footpad was certain. Caleb Sarlin, for the credit of 
his house, would not have been on speaking terms with 
such, and probably would have told the fellow to go 
elsewhere — ^to the stocks, to the devil, or where he 
pleased. 

But this man? 
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His garb was not that of the men who spent their 
days in the fields. It was that of one who had probably 
come down in the world, ancj that as low as the " come 
down " was possible. His coat was of a dirty brown, 
where it had once been cinnamon color, and it was easy 
to see that in its better days it had been lined with sky- 
blue silk. His purple-colored breeches shone with age 
and dirt, and the silver embroidery round the pocket- 
holes and knees hung in shreds. The long silver bro- 
cade waistcoat was almost buttonless, while the broad- 
brimmed hat which he tossed on the floor was such as 
a town gallant had once worn, but which the poorest 
peasant would now have sneezed at. He had not a 
stocking to his foot, and the patched, hobnailed shoes 
suggested but small acquaintance with the brush. On 
these counts he would not have passed with the crowd 
without remark from onlookers, for he was altogether 
unlike those who wrought for any of the yeoman in the 
neighborhood. 

Apparently the day when "Sir Eustace" had 
known the luxury of clean linen, silk stockings, and a 
ruffled front was beyond memory. Yet the man was 
not as other men ; he was shabbier than most, as dirty 
as any, as unkempt, as surly, as sodden as the heaviest 
drinker, as disreputable as any a traveler would meet 
with in a day's ride — ^yet different. 

There was that indescribable " something " which, 
quite apart from the landlord's greeting, compelled the 
thought that this man and his station did not agree. 
It was a " something " which sets one traveling on the 
track of suppositions, that once upon a time " Sir Eus- 
tace " had ruffled it with the best, had swaggered along 
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the streets of Oxford, had had his say with the town 
gallants, had enjoyed his share of dancing and card- 
playing with fashionable men and women ; perhaps 
had shouldered it. with gentlemen at court, and had 
kissed her Majesty's hand. 

All that, of course, was problematic, and Cadogan 
Arundel, who watched the man, and allowed his fancy 
to run riot, called himself a fool for his pains ; for what 
was this fellow more than a drunken, unredeemable 
sot? 

But was the title ascribed in joke, just as gossips 
call their fellows " my lord," " your reverence," and the 
like, by way of pleasant banter? It may have been 
so, but my cousin doubted it, still looking across the 
tavern table. " Sir Eustace " was tall and broad- 
shouldered, and if he had drunk less, and discarded the 
slouch, standing well up to his proper height, with 
straightened back and squared shoulders, he would 
have been one of the finest fellows in that part of the 
country. 

That was one of his possibilities. 

There were others. 

The face was too much a stranger to soap and 
razor. The application of these two accompaniments 
of decency would have resulted in a transformation; 
and, given some good clothing, the man might have 
looked Uke one of the " bloods " or " frolics " who 
lounged about outside Almack's Club. One could 
imagine his face handsome once upon a time, now 
spoiled and brutalized by coarse living and low think- 
ing. It was conceivable that " Sir Eustace," as Sarlin 
persisted in calling him, could have played the master 
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better than the dependent had he elected to try the 
part. 

" Can't be * Sir ' Eustace," said Cadogan Arundel, 
half annoyed at the problem that spoiled his enjoyment 
of the " October " at his elbow. " It pleases the land- 
lord to be cynical," he concluded, putting his hand back 
to take the tankard and drink, as if that conclusion of 
his ended the matter. But while the ale was at his lips 
a chapman came in noisily, and slapping the man in 
the settle on the back, spoke lustily : 

" How doth the world wag with Sir Eustace? " 

The other did not deign a reply, but called on 
Sarlin to hurry with the ale, for it was a scorching 
morning, when one did not care to go thirsty, and feel 
ahead what hell was like. 

" Grone down in the world," said my cousin to him- 
self. " Must have done, I'll swear. Gone down with 
drink. That explains the general look of the man, but 
hang me if it accounts for the * Sir ' ! The wit of the 
village must have tacked on the title." 

Cadogan was certain of that. The fellow must 
have come down in the world as low as the level of 
the clown, and lower still, in a sense, and his whole 
attitude was a miserable assurance of what self- 
indulgence will do for a man. 

As for " Sir Eustace " himself, he had taken no 
notice of Caleb Sarlin's greeting, but had flung him- 
self into the high-backed settle, and sat there, with 
his bare legs outstretched, his hands deep down in 
his breeches pockets, and his unkempt beard resting 
on his bare bosom. The landlord had no need to ask 
so frequent a customer at The Four Seasons what he 
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would have. After some delay he placed a quart jug 
of " October '' before the other without a word, for 
he saw that the man was in no talkative mood. The 
other took it into his hand, drank off the ale quickly, 
then tossed the empty pot at Sarlin, who caught it 
deftly, receiving it in this fashion quite as a matter 
of course. It was his customer's way, and Caleb did 
not think it necessary to grumble. He knew that if 
the jug had smashed on the sanded floor the fellow 
would pay the cost, reserving his right to complain 
of the landlord's clumsiness. 

From what Cadogan learned later, " Sir Eus- 
tace" ordinarily drank ale as a fish drinks water. 
He would have preferred wine, alike for his palate's 
craving and because it was the drink of a man of 
quality; but since his means would not run to that, 
and it was ale or nothing, he took ale instead, and 
drank fully up to the blazing heat of that July 
morning, when Nature and everything that breathed 
panted for a breath of air. He would have drunk 
beyond that measure, but Sarlin had a suspicion — 
which the chapman verified by making the drinker 
turn his pockets inside out — that there were no more 
groats to pay for a further supply. Consequently 
the landlord made a virtue of expediency, and told 
him that he had had sufficient, flatly refusing to draw 
another drop for his thirsty customer. 

" Sir Eustace " went out, swearing roundly and 
coarsely, vowing that henceforth he would betake 
himself to The Green Man. When he had gone, 
Cadogan rose to his feet, and gazed after him 
through the diamond-paned windows, taking consid- 
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erable but unsmiling interest in his lurchings and 
narrow escapes from a heavy fall. 

" Landlord," said Cadogan presently, coming 
back to the table. 

" At your honor's service," was the ready re- 
sponse. Sarlin knew a man of rank when he saw 
one, and it always paid to be obsequious. Indeed, 
a landlord's first duty was to be servile to the 
** Quality," since servility brought promise of gain 
with it. 

" Why did you call that fellow * Sir — ? ' Let 
me think." 

" Sir Eustace Cely? " exclaimed the landlord, 
divining my cousin's endeavor to recall the name. 

" Why Sir Eustace? Were you joking at the 
man's expense? " 

" Not at all, sir, because, you see, 'tis his rightful 
name when all's said an' done, an' he likes us to 
call'm by it." 

" What a name for a country clown ! Had it 
been Simon, or Giles, or something of that class, I 
could understand it ; but ' Eustace Cely,' and a title 
tacked on in front — ^what does it mean ? " 

Cadogan looked at the landlord curiously, to see 
if the man was having fun at his expense. 

" It's this way, sir. Years gone by, he an' his 
people used to be lords of the manor o' Cely, an' lived 
up yonder at that grand place. Come to the door, 
sir, an' I'll show 'e. Now, see. Among the elms is a 
gable showin'. D'ye see it? A little more to the 
right. That's it, sir. They calls it Cely Castle. 
Well, they lived there; an' so did he. I can't say 
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more nor less than that, sir,** Sarlih added, apolo- 
getically. 

" Nonsense ! *' cried Cadogan Arundel, incredu- 
lously. 

" 'Tis gospel truth what I've told *e, sir. I'd 
swear it on the Bible if I had one — ^which I haven't. 
As sure's I'm a-standin' here on my own doorstep, an' 
you be standin' there alongside o' me, the Celys used 
to own all the land round about for miles. Ain't it 
so, Joe? " Caleb asked, appealing to the chapman, 
who was standing outside, tankard in hand. 

" As true as heaven ! " 

" You astound me," said Cadogan presently, 
when Sarlin had told him briefly how things had 
gone with the Celys, and how, instead of being mas- 
ter of the castle, the present baronet worked in the 
fields, shoulder to shoulder with all the tosspots of 
the countryside — ^when he would work, which was not 
often— and drank with the thirstiest when the even- 
ing came. , 

" 'Tis gospel truth, sir, all the same," the land- 
lord added, while my cousin, having paid his reckon- 
ing, first buckled on his sword, then climbed into the 
saddle lazily and gathered up the reins. 

" I have heard of the Celys," he said, before he 
moved onward ; " but I never heard of the fall of this 
Sir Eustace. But there! I have been out of Eng- 
land for years, and have but just returned. Keep 
me a bed, landlord, for I shall be back this evening. 
Then you can tell me more about this disreputable 
fellow. I am riding now to Dimmont. How far 

is it? " 

19 
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" Five miles across country, sir, an* behind the 
hiU there." 



Passing the village church with its squat tower, 
and the ivy-covered house where the gray-haired 
rector was smoking in the porchway, and craned his 
neck to stare after the stranger, Cadogan Arundel 
flicked his riding-whip while he rode down the street. 
Absent-minded while driving ofi^ the flies from his 
horse's head and ears with a skill that came of long 
practise, he heard nothing of what the women said 
about him as they stood in little knots at the doors. 
His thoughts were on that strange story which Sarlin 
had told him. 

The landlord of The Four Seasons had said some- 
thing the truth of which was hard to believe, and 
Cadogan was strongly disposed to put it down to 
Sarlin's imagination. On due consideration, how- 
ever, he concluded that the man was too dense to be 
inventive. More than that, the innkeeper had noth- 
ing to gain and nothing to lose by romancing; so 
that the probabilities were that his story consisted 
mainly of fact with a sUght amount of fiction added 
for the sake of rounding off the narrative. 

It was nothing out of the common to see a man 
as drunk as the baronet was when he reeled out of 
The Four Seasons into the village street. The in- 
credulity revolved on this — ^that Sir Eustace Cely 
should have drunk himself downward, so to speak, 
out of his previous station, to be an ale-swilling, 
ragged, disreputable creature, whereas once upon a 
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time he had footed the floors of the houses of the 
greatest in the land. That is to say, if Caleb Sar- 
lin's tale were correct. It was a very ordinary thing 
to see a man " as drunk as a lord," as the saying was 
beginning to go; for drunkenness was not only an 
every-day occurrence among the tosspots, the clowns, 
the sluts, and drabs of town and country, but the 
supremacy of it was reached by those who went to 
court and laid claim to great possessions. Although 
Arundel had been out of England for many a year, 
he wanted no telling that retailers of ale hung out 
painted boards, informing their patrons that they 
could get drunk for a penny, dead drunk for two- 
pence, and have straw to lie on free of charge. He 
was used to the sight of hard drinking. What an- 
noyed him was this social " come down," this sprawl- 
ing in society's mud, as it were, if Sarlin's story 
were true. 

My cousin's reverie was cut short by his horse 
stumbling, after having walked through the village 
three parts asleep. Looking to see what had so 
nearly brought about mishap, he espied a man lying 
on his back across the road in a drunken sleep. 

It was the baronet of whom he had been thinking ! 

Leaping out of the saddle, Cadogan went to the 
man's side, and saw that he was somewhat seriously 
hurt in the hand, the horse having trodden on it with 
his iron hoof; but otherwise the sleeper was unin- 
jured, and in too deep a sleep for pain to trouble 
him, unless it intruded into his dreams. Then Arun- 
del did two things. First, he drew the fellow into 
the hedge out of the way of any coaches or wagons 
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that might go by; but as for the second thing, had 
the chapman seen him, he would have drawn liis own 
conclusions, and laid heavy odds that the stranger 
was no gentleman, but the highwayman he had par- 
tially decided that he was. 

What Cadogan did was certainly suflScient to 
warrant such a conclusion. He tucked his gold- 
mounted riding-crop under his arm, and rifled the 
baronet's pockets; not, however, with any dishonest 
intention. He desired to see whether the drunken 
fellow possessed a kerchief, or its equivalent, with 
which to bind up the bruised and freely bleeding 
hand. There was nothing of the sort about him. 
Not content with playing the part of good Samaritan 
in a half-and-half fashion, however worthless the in- 
jured baronet might be, he drew out his own lace- 
edged kerchief, and wrapped it round and round the 
hand that was hurt with a skill which suggested the 
leech. Having been to the wars, he had done many 
a wounded soldier such a service, and that accounted 
for the dexterity he displayed. 

Further charity, in Cadogan Arundel's estima- 
tion, would have been ill bestowed, for in a sense it 
would have set a premium on self -debasement, and 
that he was not prepared to do. Consequently he 
climbed back into his saddle, and sitting there for a 
few moments, looked down curiously at the man who 
had made such a bad bargain with experience, and 
was now bankrupt, socially, morally, physically, in- 
tellectually — in every way he could think of. 

He was about to ride on when the baronet stirred 
in his sleep and threw out his injured hand. It lay 
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on the road, ready for the first wheel that rolled along 
the deeply rutted way to crush it. 

" I shall have to plant him in a safer place, where 
he can not stir until his wits are clear enough to 
make him understand his plight and danger." 

Having said something of an uncomplimentary 
nature concerning Sir Eustace, he jumped out of the 
saddle once more, and, careless of his costly dress, his 
cravat, his peach-colored coat and silken waistcoat, 
his ruffles, and silver buckles, he bent down and took 
the unkempt, ale-smelling baronet in his arms, and 
dragged him up the bank, where he wedged him in 
between two trees, which held the sleeper sufficiently 
fast to prevent him from sliding and rolling. In 
doing so, he caught sight of a gleam of gold between 
the sleeper's shirt and the lower part of his naked 
chest. 

Curious to know what it might be, he slipped his 
hand in, and drew out a chain of gold, to which was 
attached a golden pendant, with a ring of costly 
pearls about the edge, and a large diamond which 
scintillated in the center as the sun's rays, coming 
through the dusty-leaved trees, fell on it. He opened 
it with his thumb-nail, and the first glance drew from 
his lips an exclamation of surprise; for he gazed at 
the painted picture of a woman so beautiful that his 
heart beat faster, and he forgot, alike, time and his 
surroundings. He thought, somewhat unchivalrously, 
that the artist had flattered the woman whose face he 
had been asked to copy, but he admitted that the man 
who applied the brush had achieved a triumph with 
the miniature. He was so absorbed that had a knight 
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of the road passed by he could have snatched the 
jewel from his hand all unawares, and got away be- 
fore Cadogan realized what had chaffced. 

" By my soul! did ever one see such beauty? " he 
exclaimed, involuntarily. " Who can she be? What 
does that drunken sot want with such a treasure? *' 

Although he longed to do so, it was useless to ask 
the man; for in spite of his injured hand, and the 
rough treatment he had undergone in being lifted from 
the track, the fellow slept on, oblivious of everjrthing, 
sleeping the heavy sleep of the brute who has no 
thought in all the world, when awake, but that of self- 
indulgence. It was difficult to restrain the inclination 
to kick the lump of drunkenness. It was maddening 
to think that the dark-complexioned woman with brown 
warm hair, and shapely head and neck, and bewitching 
if somewhat plaintive face, should be something to this 
unspeakable creature at his feet. Could ever a woman 
have thought kindly enough of him to bestow on him 
such a costly gift, baronet though he might be? or he 
of her, sufficient to warrant his wearing it about his 
neck, and near his heart? 

Cadogan's power of comprehension failed him ab- 
solutely. He found it impossible to imagine how such 
a woman could ever have been anything to such a man. 
It was easy to think of her as associating with lords 
and ladies of the court, the center of a bevy of beauties, 
and she the queenliest of them all, admired at the 
dances, the focus of the eyes of all the men at the play- 
house ; a woman to quarrel over ; but as for being any- 
thing to such a sot as this — never! It may be said 
that Cadogan's wit underwent a certain paralysis, and 
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much as he was aware that there is no accounting for a 
woman's taste, and- that the human heart is subject to 
strange freaks, 4liis was quite beyond him. 

He gazed at the minature sufficiently long to fix 
the face in his mind. It fascinated him, and he did 
not know how to take the last look, and pass on. Once, 
indeed, he closed the locket by the pressure of his thumb 
and finger, but the snap of the jeweled cover served as 
an invitation to reopen it. 

Cadogan looked, and looked again, turning afresh 
to mark the startling contrast between the lovely crea- 
ture in the picture and the man who had been wearing 
the pendant over his heart. He tried to awaken the 
sleeper, to ask him a question, but failei The shaking 
had no efi^ect whatever. There was not a quiver of the 
eyelids, not a movement of the hand or foot after they 
fell heavily to the ground. They were as drunken 
limbs always are — ^log-like and helpless. 

He was strongly . tempted to appropriate the locket. 
He argued with himself that the fellow down there 
would never want it. Moreover, some day he would 
lie in the road as he was doing now, and a footpad 
would see the treasure and make off with it. Between 
himself and the footpad, however, there was a distinct 
difference; for whereas the footpad would ignore the 
call for compensation, Cadogan Arundel would honor- 
ably leave the worth of the pendant in the baronet's 
pocket. Nothing could be fairer than that. 

In his way my cousin is a connoisseur, and could 
estimate the value of such a thing as this with some 
degree of nicety. If the baronet took it to a money- 
lender, he might get five and twenty guineas for it, 
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supposing that the Jew did not threaten to call in the 
watchman unless he parted with the jewel for less. In 
such a case Cely's neck would have been in peril, and 
he would see the necessity for taking ten, or even five 
guineas, and be fortunate enough to have escaped the 
pillory or hanging. Taking the money-lender's proba- 
ble offer of twenty crowns as the basis, Cadogan 
thought it would be fair dealing to add another twenty. 
It would give the sleeper drinking money for a while, 
and be welcome, since he had not a groat in his pocket 
at that moment. 

Cadogan pulled out his purse and took from it 
several gold pieces, sufficient to cover his estimate of 
the fair value of the pendant, slipped the money into 
the baronet's pocket, and then, with the jewel in his 
hand, walked to the waiting horse's side. There he 
stood with one spurred boot set in the stirrup, but 
paused to consider. He had grave doubts as to the 
honesty of the transaction — ^the fairness of it. His 
boot descended to the road again, and he turned his 
back to the saddle, leaning there, and pondering 
greatly. 

This exchange savored too much of the " benevo- 
lence " of the Tudor sovereigns, the nolens volens 
loans which were intolerable exactions from a people 
who had neither acknowledged right nor opportunity 
to dictate terms. The sleeping baronet would have been 
paid as much as any one would have offered if Cadogan 
took the pendant and left the money ; but he had not 
been consulted, had said nothing for or against the 
proposal, did not so much as blink an eyelid, or make 
a gesture of any sort. 
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" I'd better go and wake the fellow, and bargain 
with him," said Cadogan, dropping the rein, and re- 
turning to Sir Eustace. The horse swung his head 
round in surprise at this unusual vacillation, for his 
master was nothing if not prompt and decisive. He 
saw him go to the other's side, take out some money 
from the man's pocket, then give him a shaking that 
might have gone far toward awaking the Seven 
Sleepers. 

But Sir Eustace slept on. 

Cadogan replaced the chain about the baronet's 
neck, dropped the pendant into hiding, gave the fellow 
a kick proportionate to his annoyance, then mounted 
into his saddle and rode away slowly. He looked round, 
in the hope that he might see signs of awakening, and 
finally, with an exclamation of impatience, turned to 
attend to his horse. 

" Perhaps," thought he, " the besotted baronet has 
yet some remnant of good — infinitesimal, but existent. 
Otherwise, how should he still have that bit of jewelry 
in his possession? " 



CHAPTER XXTX 



THE BABONET AT HOME 



That was the story as Cadogan told it to me. But 
there came a day when I heard of the baronet's later 
experiences, so that I am able to set down here what 
followed after my cousin had left him sleeping on the 
road. It is practically the letter, as my cousin wrote 
it, after he had found out so much. 

Sir Eustace had occasional moments when the better 
part of his nature asserted itself; but I am certain that 
he did not deserve too great praise for this, since, if 
he had had a few groats in his pocket, he would have 
done his best to keep that better nature in a state of 
somnolence. 

In the usual run of things, I imagine that the man 
who loves to lounge in the high-backed settle of a vil- 
lage inn is virtuous and sober in proportion to the con- 
tents of his pocket. With a fair supply of money 
there. Conscience in the owner is dumb, or the man is 
so deaf that he can not hear her if she speaks ; but let 
him be penniless, his hearing is unpleasantly keen, and 
Conscience mercilessly persistent in having her say. 
Conscience — ^like Madge Marston — ^is a great brawler 
at inconvenient times, and consequently, to get away 
from the undesirable suggestions she forces him to hear, 
a man goes out of the house and shakes himself, say- 
ing: " It is time to think of reformation.*' It is. If 
294 
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some one meets him at the doorstep, however, and offers 
the much-desired groat, or the still more welcome half- 
crown, he puts off the evil day of amendment, turns his 
back on his mentor, and drops in once more at The 
Four Seasons, or any other inn that is near. 

That was the usual course of things with Sir Eus- 
tace Cely. 

One of his repentant days came when, after lying 
in the hedge where Cadogan left him for the whole of 
the sweltering day, and the night which followed, he 
woke to find that the world had gone its way, and was 
in the full swing of duty again. Sir Eustace, however, 
had no idea that he had lost a day of four and twenty 
hours. Others had known it. Like the Levite and the 
priest of olden time, they had looked on the helpless 
wayfarer, and passed by. Grand dames, with their be- 
witching-looking straw hats and elaborate coiffures, 
leaned out of their coach windows to quiz the face of 
the sleeper, keeping their bottles of scent between them- 
selves and him, lest he should send them harm, and fear- 
ing, perhaps, that smallpox was in the air. The man 
from town looked askance, or contemptuous, supposed 
it to be the baronet he had played with at the Folly, 
and struck his gleaming spur into the horse's flank. 
Men from the fields turned, and took no further notice 
when they saw that it was Sir Eustace. They left him 
to sleep away his drink, for they knew that while the 
ale fumes were in him no oil of compassion would be of 
any avail. A footpad — ^who did not know of the pre- 
cious jewel which lay in hiding — Shaving satisfied him- 
self that the baronet's pockets were empty, unlaced and 
appropriated the shoes, which were greatly better than 
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his own, gave the sleeper a kick for luck, good or bad, 
as it might chance, and walked on, scorning to emulate 
the Good Samaritan and spend his dishonest twopence 
on such a fellow. 

The course of the baronet's repentance on this par- 
ticular day was the usual one. He strained and 
stretched, got out of the bush in which my cousin had 
ensconced him, and sat up, looking about him yawn- 
ingly. He called to Caleb Sarlin, who chanced to be 
going by, but the landlord of The Four Seasons, as a 
rule very keen of hearing, was suffering from tempo- 
rary deafness, and, for the time being, was short- 
sighted to boot. His excuse, when told of his remiss- 
ness later on, was that a mistiness of the eyes, caused by 
the intense heat, prevented him from seeing his best 
customer. 

Sarlin's shabbiness was responsible for the first 
stage of repentance on this occasion. 

" The old tosspot ! He took my money, and doesn't 
know me outside of his own kitchen. I suppose he 
thinks that I am cleaned out." 

The sweltering heat began to affect the baronet. 
He looked along the deeply rutted road, a,nd saw the 
tremulous movement of the air over the crest of the 
hill on which the sun beat fiercely. In front of him 
was a meadow, bounded by a range of wooded hills. 
It was cut in two by a winding river which shimmered 
in the sunshine. The kine were going to a spot where 
the bank sloped down gently to the water. They 
splashed through the mud and drank slowly, enjoying 
their drink, with one possible reservation — ^that the 
water might have been cooler. 
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Their thirst was infectious, especially when they 
turned round lazily and walked back to the grass again, 
the clear water dripping from the corners of their 
mouths. Thoughtful Nature recommended a drink for 
the baronet, but she made her reservation, that it should 
be something better than water. 

Sir Eustace thrust his hands into his pockets, pulled 
them inside out to be quite sure; but there was not a 
groat in either of them. He began to think. Had he 
anything in the hovel which he called home? any little 
store? any bag in the bed? any little hoard in an 
escritoire? Not a penny. He usually carried his 
capital about with him, so as to lay hands on it when 
wanted, without the annoyance of having to go thirsty 
while walking home to fetch the amount required. 

He mentally set about the task of marking off on his 
hand the chances of borrowing the price of a quart of 
October, but he stopped short at the thumb — could not 
get away to the forefinger. His credit, he admitted 
discontentedly, was not good for so much with any one 
in the countryside. He had absolutely nothing to fall 
back upon. No yeoman owed him anything for labor 
— not a farthing. Neither of the landlords of the 
taverns would trust him with a mouthful of the com- 
monest drink they sold, and he was convinced that the 
innkeeper with whom he had spent the most would be 
the sharpest in his refusal. 

" 'Tis the way of the world," mused the baronet. 
" Curse them all ! man, woman, and child ! " he added, 
with sudden passion. 

In his present circumstances the world was scarcely 
likely to resent lugjAdi^pMtiQS, nor the threat he made 
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of throwing it over. If he had possessed fifty thousand 
pounds, or a respectable rent-roll of four or five thou- 
sands a year, there would have been a flutter of excite- 
ment. The lady with her coiffure and scent bottle and 
be jeweled hands would have ordered her men to stop 
the coach to see to the poor fellow, and would have 
overlooked his dirt, wondering in heaven's name what 
this escapade had been which brought him to the road- 
side. But the threat was not worth resentment when 
it came from a baronet whose estate did not yield a 
groat a year. 

Even Nature did not pity Sir Eustace that July 
morning. The sun went on as he was wont to do, 
sending his terrific heat into hitherto shady corners, 
finally rendering the bush so uncomfortably warm 
that the baronet got up to move along the road in 
search of another place of shelter. It was then that he 
discovered the trick the vagrant had played him. The 
fellow was not altogether lost to all sense of honesty, 
for he had left his own shoes in exchange for those he 
had taken, but they neither fitted the baronet, nor were 
they wearable. He picked them up savagely, and 
whirled therai over the bush which had been bed and 
roof to him for four and twenty hours, disturbing the 
serenity of some cawing rooks that spotted the field 
with black. 

Walking barefoot along the hot road, he reached 
his home, a hut of logs which would have been an in- 
different shelter for the cattle that fed in the meadow. 
Sir Eustace entered, sober enough, but with the thirst 
upon him so extreme that he tooked round the comfort- 
less place eagerly, to see whether there was something 
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convertible which he had overlooked, while making a 
mental inventory of his belongings. 

In the corner was a pair of well-worn shoes which 
had no marketable value. He had held them in re- 
serve, and needed them now. He slid his hot feet into 
them and found them cool after that tramp on the 
sun-scorched road. A log of wood, sawn straight at 
either end, served as a seat, while a larger one was used 
as a table. There were no cooking utensils, no books, 
no writing materials, no chinaware, no wardrobe, no 
bureau, no wall decorations other than those which the 
rain had made on the filthy plaster; nothing pendent 
from the thatched roof, unless one took count of the 
broken strands through which the rats had tumbled 
from time to time. The solitary window was not cur- 
tained, nor was the bedstead canopied. What did duty 
for a bed was a heap of dried bracken, and an empty 
corn bag, gnawed into holes by hungry mice, served as 
sheet, blanket, and quilt, all in one. 

The thought that there was nothing of money's 
worth made Cely thirstier than before. What could 
he do to slake his thirst? There was water, a river full 
of it, not twenty yards away. There was a deep well 
and a bucket at his neighbor's door, and the water only 
wanted fetching ; but water was a drink for cattle, and 
not for one who had once known the delight of wine, 
and failing this, for lack of means, the pleasure of 
copious drafts of ale. 

Sir Eustace looked out of the dirty window idly, 
hoping to think out some plan whereby he might satisfy 
his longings ; but his wits were dulled and his inventive 
faculties failed him completely. 
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Presently he heard the sound of slo^y ffoing 
horses, and the heavy roll of wheels on the uneven road 
which ran past his door. A gilded coach, preceded and 
followed by mounted men, well armed, lumbered by. 
The lady in it was the grand dame with the bewitching- 
looking straw hat and elaborate coiffure, the scent 
bottle, and the be jeweled hands. He who sat at her dide 
— her husband — ^was a city " blood,'* with shirt of the 
finest lawn, and lace ruffles down the front and at the 
wrists. His hat — ^which rested on his knee — ^was of the 
Denmark cock, and everything else a match : his coat, 
his waistcoat, and his silken knee-breeches. 

They did not look at the baronet's home, but Sir 
Eustace saw them, and stamped his foot angrily, while 
he cursed them vigorously. Those who rode by were 
the present occupants of the castle where he, and his 
fathers before him, had been bom. 

Thrusting the door together with his foot, he sat on 
the log, and leaned back against the plastered wall. 
After a time a look came into his face, half of hope 
and half of doubt. He thrust his hand into his naked 
bosom, and drew forth the pendant which had so sorely 
exercised Cadogan ArundePs mind. 

" I can sell that," he said, dubiously. 

He opened it, and looked at the woman's picture. 
While he gazed a softened expression came, a look so 
out of place on a face so soddened and shaggy and 
disreputable that had a stranger seen the change he 
would have marveled greatly. 

« No, I can't sell it ! God help me ! I can't ! " 
said he presently, carefully laying the jewel on the log 
before him. 
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It appeared to fascinate him. The eyes of the 
woman held him spellbound. They seemed to grip 
his* whole being. By and by he rested his elbows on 
the log, and held his head in his hands, while he still 
gazed at the lovely face across which the light that 
found its way through the begrimed window fell. 
After a while a tear dropped close by the jeweled minia- 
ture — ^a second — a third — a rain of tears. A sound 
followed like a sob — another — a third — something like 
a cry of remorse, and then another like a prayer — 
• " God forgive me ! " 

He beat his hand on the solid table again and again, 
in all the hopelessness of unavailing grief. It was as 
if the question went through his mind, as to whether 
a man had ever so abused his possibilities, squandering 
them as though they were dross instead of fine gold? 

" God forgive me ! " 

The prayer had more remorse in it than at first, 
if that were possible. 

There was silence after that. Cely sat as if he had 

been stone. The clock in the church-tower struck 

three, four, five; but Sir Eustace neither moved hand 

nor foot. He might have been dead and stiff. Not 

till the bell had tolled out its six heavy strokes did he 

move, but then he looked about him with eyes that told 

of anguish. There were traces of tears on the man's 

face, but not the maudlin tears which drunkards shed 

when in their cups. There was a tired look in the eyes 

when, after those hours of reverie, he looked fiSround the 

hovel. His own life had passed before him, and he had 

called to mind, while gazing at the mental picture, what 

knowledge and tradition testified about the men of his 
20 
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race. The vision was dark and lowering, and the singu* 
lar views it disclosed were far from beautiful; they 
were sinister and repellent. 

Thinking of the story as Cadogan wrote it, and 
which I have here reproduced, I am confident that 
Cely did not realize his own baseness and its conse- 
quences in their full measure. Nevertheless, apart 
from what he saw concerning himself, he knew how a 
woman played her part. His ^es were opened that 
afternoon to a vision of great agony. And that agony 
was not his own. | 



CHAPTER XXX 



THE DEATH OP LOVE 



In an unguarded moment I said something which led 
Ellenor to suspect that I knew of Cely's whereabouts, 
and she put the question to me pointblank: Did I 
know anything ? and if so, what ? and where was he ? 

When I hesitated, the story being an unpleasant 
one, she spoke plainly : 

" Who has a greater right to know where her 
husband is than his wife? " 

What could I say after that? 

There was a cloud over her face for three or four 
days after I had told Cadogan's story. Sometimes 
I surprised her, and found her in tears, and more than 
once upon her knees. What struggle was going on in 
her mind I could not tell, for she did not take me into 
her confidence. She pleaded indisposition when her 
friends called, and although she could very well have 
received visitors in her room, she declined to see them. 
She made an exception in favor of Lady Bray, who 
presently came down-stairs looking grave, and tapping 
her snuff-box absent-mindedly. She did not so much as 
come in to see me, but went down to her chair at the 
street door. There she evidently thought that her 
forgetfulness might reasonably be construed into bad 
manners, for she put out her hand just as the chairman 
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handsome face and splendid bearing, but it shames me 
now to think that I thought so kindly of a man who can 
descend so low.*' 

We talked on until it was so late that her ladyship 
dissuaded me from returning home, and made me sleep 
at her mansion for the night. When I got back in the 
morning, the footman brought me a note in Ellenor's 
handwriting, and breaking the seal where I stood, at 
the foot of the staircase, I read that she had gone away, 
and might not return for a day or two. But she did 
not say where. The lackey knew no more than I did, 
save that Jenny was with her, and that Jonson and his 
brother had ridden as an armed escort. 

The news alarmed me greatly, and I rode to Lady 
Bray as fast as the coach would carry me through the 
streets. On the way my progress was blocked just 
opposite the Cockpit, where St. John's office was. The 
whole street was astir. Men who seldom set aside their 
languor, and had a great respect for their dignity, 
were frantic, hurrying to and fro, and swearing volu- 
bly. I called to this one and that whom I knew, but 
they were too intent on the disturbing business that was 
going, to have any regard for an obscure gentlewoman 
boxed up in a coach. Even ladies who had some claim 
upon the men because of rank and beauty received 
scant attention. 

Presently there was a movement among those who 
had gathered on the Cockpit steps, and the men divi- 
ding, I saw Mr. Harley appear. He looked pale and ill, 
and only walked with difficulty, leaning heavily on the 
arm of Lord Poulet on the one side, and St. John's arm 
on the other. His rich waistcoat, with its blue and 
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silver ground, and wrought with rich gold brocade 
flowers, was splashed with blood, and it was only pain- 
fully that he reached the chair Lady Queensbury had 
placed at his disposal. 

I was leaning out of the window of my coach, with- 
out a thought as to the lack of dignity either on my 
own part or on that of a dozen other ladies quite as 
eager, when a hand was laid upon my own. Looking 
round, I was face to face with Lord Dalkeith. 

" What has happened, my lord? '* I cried. 

" Where are you going, Mrs. Boydell? " came his 
question, as if he ignored mine. 

" To Lady Bray.'' 

" I, too, am going there ; so, if I may, I will sit 
beside you, and tell you what I know. It is as much 
as any one knows, for I saw it all," he added, as he 
stepped into the coach. Then I heard the story while 
we rode slowly down the crowded street. 

The Marquis de Guiscard, once the Abbe de la 
Bourlie, but at this time an unfrocked priest, a gambler, 
and a debauchee, had been brought to the Cockpit to be 
examined by the Lords of the Council for having writ- 
ten treasonable letters. St. John, then Secretary of 
State, had signed the warrant for Guiscard's arrest, 
but he sat at the other side of the table, where the 
prisoner could not get at him. Determined to draw 
some one's blood, he secretly opened a knife, swung 
round suddenly, and shouting " Jeu veux done a toi ! " 
drove the weapon into Harley's breast. 

" He did not kill Harley, as you know, Mrs. Boy- 
dell, for you have just seen him get into Lady Queens- 
bury 's chair. I need not tell you more? " 
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I knew enough, and seeing by his face that he had 
other things to think of — a question which he wished 
to put — I nodded. The inquiry came at once : 

"How isLady EUenor?" 

I told him all I knew; all that Cadogan Arundel 
had imparted, either by word of mouth or letter ; then 
of Ellenor's note. I had it with me, and showed it to 
him. 

" Would to God she could be persuaded to take the 
liberty the law allows her ! " Dalkeith exclaimed ; and 
for a while he was silent, contenting himself with 
staring out of the window. 

I placed a hand upon his arm, and he turned round 
hastily. 

" I was wishing vainly that Ellenor could be per- 
suaded to take the liberty the law allows her, and be 
my wife." 

" I heard your words, my lord ; but do not think 
about it. It may encourage false hopes, for I am con- 
vinced that she will never marry you so long as that 
besotted baronet is alive." 

" Then I would that he were dead ! " he cried, with 
a passion that startled me. 

I took his hand in mine, and sought to soothe him. 
It would be terrible if aught should happen, and it 
should be upon Lord Dalkeith's conscience that the 
way to marriage was along the path of blood. I had 
just heard of murder, or what went near it, and the 
possibility of this man's love for my darling carrying 
him on to crime made me shudder. I shuddered 
more when I chanced to look at the hand I had taken, 
for there were red marks across it. I dropped it with a 
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smothered cry, and his lordship, looking at me as I sat 
trembling, asked me what ailed me. 

" You have blood on your hand,'* I faltered, point- 
ing to it as it lay in my lap. My thoughts played with 
me so far that I almost felt that he had done murder, 
and I asked: " Is it Cely's blood.'* " 

He must have thought me mad. He stared at me, 
then at his hand. 

" It is Harley's blood, no doubt. I saw Guiscard 
strike him, and ran forward, catching him as he was 
sliding out of his chair. It is easy to suppose that some 
of the blood should touch me.'* 

" Good God ! " he exclaimed a moment later, when 
the full meaning of my foolish words was realized. 
" Do you think I would hurt Cely? I love EUenor — 
who knows how much? but of what avail to get her 
at such a price.'* The dead baronet would always come 
between us, and instead of realizing happiness, we 
should be living a life of hell on earth.'' 

" But you wished him dead,'* I said, shamefacedly, 
thinking in some sort to excuse myself. 

" He need not die, Mrs. Boydell. Before God, I 
honestly believe that Cely is a Catholic, and I know 
that the priest who married them was one. She can 
be free, and I want her to say the word. Harley or 
St. John would effect her deliverance, and we could be 
happy.'' 

I shook my head. 

" 'Tis useless to encourage such a hope, my lord." 

" Then I wish he were dead ! " 

No more was said, for by this time we drew up at 
the mansion in St. James's Square. There we talked 
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with the countess of what was uppermost in our minds. 
The question which none of us could answer was, as to 
where EUenor had gone. We had marked her moodi- 
ness during the last few days, and a fear possessed us 
that her sad experiences had driven her mad. It was 
an awful possibility that she should break down under 
the stress of pain and disappointment. 

I rose to go home, driven, as I thought, to the in- 
evitable tarrying until she should return, or news came 
of her. Lord Dalkeith stood to accompany me, and 
we were already at the door when the countess called 
us back. 

" Can she have gone to the village where Cely 
lives ? " 

" I shall go there and see," I cried, impulsively. 
To me the suggestion resolved itself into a certainty 
on the instant. Either she had gone to find him, and 
once more offer him an opportunity of reclamation, or 
to tell him boldly what she thought of his treatment 
of her. 

With Lady Bray and Dalkeith to bear me com- 
pany, I set forth that night, riding post, and heedless 
of the torture to which we were put by the journey on 
the execrable roads. We came next day, an hour or 
two before sunset, to the door of The Four Seasons, 
where Cadogan Arundel had heard the landlord's story 
of the baronet's decadence. Caleb Sarlin knew me as 
I stepped down out of the coach. 

" Do you come for Lady Ellenor, mistress? " 

" Yes, Caleb. Is she here ? " 

" She was, and will be back again shortly, no 
doubt." 
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It was something to know that we had not taken 
our journey in vain. But Sarlin did not know how we 
could find her. She was abroad, he knew not where. 
He could only tell us the way she had gone, and that 
Jonson, although he had been forbidden, had followed 
at a distance, to be assured that no harm befell his 
mistress. It was like the faithful fellow. 

We walked through the village I knew so well, 
heedless of the cold wind that blustered in that wild 
March afternoon. The women who gossiped at their 
doors halted in their talk, and made their courtesies as 
we passed; then audibly expressed their wonder as to 
what had drawn us there. When we had left the vil- 
lage behind us, we passed a couple of men who were 
sitting among the leafless bushes, and they sprang 
to their feet with an exclamation which brought us to a 
standstill. They were Jonson and his brother Ben. 

" Where is Lady EUenor? " I asked, eagerly. 

Jonson pointed down the dusky road which was wet 
with rain that had fallen through the night and early 
morning. The long, deep coach ruts were filled with 
water, and in the March twilight the way was unin- 
viting. It was yet sufficiently light to see a woman's 
bending form at the edge of the highway. There was 
something familiar about it, and I hurried on alone. 
As I drew nearer I saw the prostrate body of a man, 
his hands lying helplessly on either side. Each yard 
of my progress added to my certainty as to what I 
should see, for Cadogan's story came back to me. I 
knew that the woman was Ellenor, although I did not 
see her face. My walk was noisy, for the gravel on the 
road crunched at every step, and the water slushed as 
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my feet went into the pools, which I did not notice 
in my anxiety; but she neither rose to her feet nor 
turned her head to see who was passing that way. 
Going nearer, I saw that she was kneeling on a grassy 
mound, careless of her dress and of the wetness of her 
kneeling-place. Nearer still, and I saw the face of the 
man at whose side she was bending. When I stood by 
her, without a word, she was watching him, as if the 
sight of his face fascinated her, but God alone could 
tell what thoughts were passing through her mind. 

The prostrate man was Sir Eustace Cely ! He no 
longer wore the ragged dress which in its better days 
was that of a gentleman. His limbs were covered with 
the greasy, broken, mud-stained corduroy of a peasant 
as low down in his luck as a countryman could go. 
His feet were shoeless, and he was literally shirtless. 
His hair was unkempt, his beard matted, his face that 
of a drunkard, dirty and repulsive. The man was al- 
together a wreck of his former self, loathsome to look 
upon in his drunken insensibility. Debauchery had 
brought him down to that ! 

Ellenor did not move. I do not think she had 
heard my approach, and was therefore unaware that I 
was at her side. Her hands were clasped, but now and 
again they opened for a moment, and closed together 
again, as it were despairingly. 

Standing there, I thought of all that I had feared, 
and what I knew. The sum total of the baronet's 
sin was that bondage to drink and gaming. The latter 
was an absorbing passion with him. It gripped him, 
and if he desired to escape from it, he had not the moral 
strength to force back the fingers that held him so 
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tenaciously. He felt the grip, the fierceness of it, the 
pain of it. Perhaps In his better moments he wept 
at the thraldom; I had Cadogan's letters to warrant 
the supposition; but he lay supine, and suffered the 
tyrant to hold and shake him at his will. As for that 
hereditary taint of drunkenness, it seemed to me that 
he would have drunk even had the door of hell itself 
opened, and the scorching flames had burst forth and 
wound themselves about his soul. 

I bent down and touched my darling on the 
shoulder. 

« Ellenor.'' 

She heard me, and felt my touch. She knew my 
voice, and turned to look up into my face. Oh ! what 
pain I saw! There were no tears, but the beautiful 
lips were trembling with suppressed emotion. The rich 
color on her cheeks — ^the envy of so many women — ^was 
gone. Her flesh was pale, like death; her eyes had 
lost their sparkle ; her whole being seemed clouded over 
with despair. 

She rose to her feet, turned full upon me, her back 
to that senseless clod over which she had been bending. 

« Oh, Kate ! " 

No other words were possible to her at the moment, 
and nothing but her name could escape my own lips; 
but I flung my arms about her, and took her to my 
bosom. There we stood, two women in that dusky 
twilight of the cold March day, too full of grief to 
speak. 

" My darling," I ventured, after a while. 

*' Oh, Kate ! " she said, at that. " Dear woman, so 
true to me ! So helpful to me in my sorrow ! My God ! 
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what shall I do? I loved him — ^that foul creature 
there! And now! Oh, that I should say it — I, who 
vowed to love him always! Kate, my love for him is 
dead ! " 

She lay heavily on my breast, and when she had so 
spoken, in an agony of utterance which I trust I may 
never hear the like of any more, the tears were merciful 
and came without restraint. 

I watched her, and scarcely saw her face in the 
gathering darkness. She did not answer when I spoke 
to her, nor was there any further sob. I knew then that 
she was unconscious of the things about her. She hung 
at last more heavily in my arms, and became so dead a 
weight that I had to call to Lord Dalkeith, lest she 
should fall. Although I knew it not, he was there at 
my side, and soon his strong hands relieved me of the 
burden. He took her in his arms, and bore her to the 
inn with the gentleness of a woman when she carries her 
child. On one side of him walked Lady Bray, and I 
upon the other, to tell him of any obstacles in the now 
dark and dangerous way. Sometimes I heard him 
speaking softly, bending down his face to that sweet 
one at his breast. 

But what he said I did not hear. I could only 
guess. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

WHAT MADGE MABSTON SAW 

Theee 13 a subtlety about a woman's love which a 
man can rarely comprehend ; but certainly my lord ap- 
peared to appreciate it, and went with caution. He 
knew from her own lips that EUenor's love for Cely 
was dead, and had he been like some, he would have 
pressed his suit with a persistency which would have 
spoiled his hopes. Time must needs pass before a new 
love could take the place of what had died, so that Dal- 
keith, with what grace he could, posed as one content to 
be a friend. 

There came a day when he thought it safe to speak. 
It was at Awkley Crew, and in Campeggio's Chamber. 
EUenor never told me what she said in answer to his 
question, but his lordship did, when we had all come up 
again to town. 

She had gone out to walk in the meadows at Bat- 
tersea, and I was alone when Dalkeith called. With 
characteristic directness he told me he had something 
to say, and it was best to say it at once, lest she should 
return and spoil his opportunity. Then I heard as 
much as it was necessary to know of that interview 
when my lord asked EUenor to be his wife. She would 
not own that she loved him, but this she said, that she 
deemed him the only man she could be happy with. 
What she had said when we found her at Cely's side 
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she told him, not knowing that he had overheard her 
words. 

" If your love for Cely is dead, EUenor, you may 
marry me," pleaded Dalkeith. 

" No, my lord,'* she answered. " If he were dead, 
I would marry you to-morrow ; but I will never do so 
while he lives. I once loved Sir Eustace, or thought I 
did. Perhaps it was mere infatuation ; I do not know. 
But it was a pitiful blunder. His degradation and the 
squandering of my estate set forfeit to my loyalty as 
his wife; yet he was my husband, and must be, while 
he lives." 

" The law can set you free," Dalkeith urged. 

" It can not, my lord. He was never, so far as I 
know, a Catholic, and I should perjure myself if I 
pleaded an excuse for my liberty in which I did not 
believe absolutely. 

" Lord Dalkeith," she added, when she saw disap- 
pointment on his face, " do not think that I evade the 
marriage with you by making excuses. I want the 
restfulness that would only come by wedding a good 
man who would be content to care for me, but I should 
always be unhappy because of the doubt I should have, 
day and night, that I had done a deadly wrong to my 
conscience, and an equal wrong to you. At best, with 
such a feeling, I should be no more than your mistress, 
and God knows I would not be less than wife to you. 
My love for my husband is dead, and there can be no 
resurrection of it ; but sometimes, when I think of his 
possibilities, were it not for that black drop in his 
blood, that hereditary taint that was the ruin of him- 
self and those who went before him, I am full of pity. 
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Oh, if I could bring about his redemption, I would do it 
for pity's sake ; but I should never be to him again a 
loving wife." 

" Will you let me put the question again when we 
all get back to town ? " asked Dalkeith, well-nigh 
hopeless, since this idea had got possession of her. 

" The answer would be the same as now, if he were 
yet alive," said Ellenor, sadly. 

Regardless of this, Dalkeith repeated the question 
the first day after we met in London, in the faint hope 
that time had served to change her feeling. 

" What was the answer, my lord ? " I asked, 
eagerly, so soon as he had told me what he had done. 

" The same, Mrs. Boydell. It was almost word 
foreword the same as when I spoke to her at Awkley 
Crew, with this change in the spirit of it— that where 
she would have married me had Cely been dead, so that 
she might have some one to care for her, she would 
now be a wife whose loyalty was born of affection, and 
not of mere regard. I saw that difference, or rather, 
let me say, I felt it." 

He halted for a few moments, then broke out sud- 
denly : 

" Would to God Sir Eustace were dead ! Mrs. 
Boydell, it would be a relief to the world to have one 
less of his kind in it ; and more, it would be the open- 
ing of the way of joy to me — and Ellenor! Until he 
is dead, how can I be happy? How can she? To feel 
that she is bound hand and foot to such a besotted 
wretch — ^to one who has played the scoundrel, and 
trifled with a love to have which I would gladly go 
poor for the remainder of my days ! 
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I laid my hand upon his to silence him ; for, reason- 
ably enough, his patience had given way before such a 
strain upon it. I know, not how it was, but I glanced 
at his hand, where my own was resting, and it seemed 
to be as when Dalkeith rode with me that day when 
Guiscard drove his dagger into Harley — ^blood-stained. 
He had said during the ride to the countess's house 
that he wished Cely dead, and I had seen the red 
stains. 

I snatched my hand away, then looked again and 
saw how foolish I had been. His hand was as white as 
a woman's, and free from taint or stain. He won- 
dered at my movement, and asked why I removed my 
hand so suddenly, and why I shuddered, whereupon I 
told him of my stupid fancy and craved his pardon. 

" I should never stoop to murder, Mrs. Boydell,'* 
he protested with much reproach, and a flush on his 
face told me that the suspicion had annoyed him. 
" None the less, since EUenor and I can never marry 
while Sir Eustace lives, I wish with all my soul that 
he were dead. I want her to be happy and restful — 
and I want to be happy myself." 

He had not reached the street door before there 
was a movement of the heavy curtains which covered a 
recess close to the doorway of the room in which we 
had been talking. It startled me to see them divide, 
and Madge Marston walk forth and stand before me, 
her arms akimbo. There was a strange look on her 
face, and she did not answer me for a moment when I 
asked her how she came to be there. 

" I came to see my lady, but when I entered, you 

and his lordship were busy talking. Something made 
21 
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me wish to hear what It was all about, and as you did 
not heed my entrance, I slipped in there and waited — 
and listened," she added, without any shamefacedness. 

" It was wrong, Madge," said I, severely, and an- 
noyed as well. 

" Oh, never mind that,** she answered, easily. ** I 
saw no wrong. But what did Lord Dalkeith mean by 
wishing Sir Eustace dead? Does he want to marry 
her? " 

One might have deemed the question impertinent, 
but there was such concern on Madge's face that it did 
not seem so. When I told her that the earl had always 
loved Ellenor, she stood silent, moving her feet on the 
carpet as if to feel its softness. 

" If the baronet were dead, what would chance? 
Would she marry my lord ? " 

" I think so." 

" Would she be happy? " 

" I am certain of that." 

" Then I, too, wish him dead," said the woman, 
fervently. " Dear heart, to think that he should live 
on, and rob her of her happiness ! " she exclaimed, in 
one of those bursts of passion that sometimes fright- 
ened me, clenching her red, hard fist. " Listen, mis- 
tress. He will die soon, and the sweet lady can marry 
her lord, and be happy." 

Without another word she twisted round on her 
heel, stalked out of the room and down the stairs, leav- 
ing me standing where I was and the door wide open. 

One day Madge came, and there was a gleam in 
her eyes which frightened me, for it reminded me of 
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the base and brutal creature I had seen screaming in 
the streets on the day of SacheverelPs trial. She en- 
tered the room abruptly, and stood before me, her feet 
apart, and her arms akimbo. I dropped my embroid- 
ery into my lap, and looked up, expectant. 

" Mistress, the baronet is dead ! " 

" Dead ! " I cried, startled at the news — ^welcome, 
it was true, but overwhelming because of the thought 
of what it meant for EUenor. 

" I saw him stark dead in the river ; and I know 
'twas he, for this was taken from his neck." 

She drew from her bosom the golden pendant which 
EUenor had given Sir Eustace at their marriage; 
the same which my cousin Cadogan had thought to 
appropriate when the drunken sot lay helpless at the 
wayside. 

" Who said that it was taken from his neck? " I 
asked, almost afraid lest the story should prove to be 
a mistaken one. 

" I took it off myself, mistress." 

The woman exulted in her achievement, and when 
she had looked down at me a while, smiling at my pale 
face and the trembling of my fingers, which fidgeted 
with the silk upon my lap, she told me more. 

" Did I not tell you that Sir Eustace would soon 
die, and that Lady EUenor would be free to marry 
Lord Dalkeith? I went down to see the baronet, mis- 
tress, for I thought to tell him that it was time to 
set the woman he had served so shamefuUy free. I 
tramped the whole way, but they told me at the tavern 
where I stayed to drink that he had gone, none knew 
whither. He often went away, they said, and for 
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weeks together none would see him. I waited three 
whole days, sleeping in the hovel they called his home, 
but he neither came to it nor went to the tavern, and 
as I must needs get back soon, having but little money, 
I started for London unwillingly enough. For a time 
the way led by the river, and, walking on the bank, 
I came across what turned me sick at first; it was so 
hideous to look at. It was a man's half -naked body, 
swaying slowly in the stream, and caught by the roots 
of a tree. At first I thought to run from it, for it 
looked so bloated and horrible, and must have been 
there for days ; but a gleam of gold met my eyes as the 
sun fell on the waters. 

" Drawing nearer, I saw that it was a golden chain 
about the neck. I crawled down to the tree, which 
stretched its arms so low across the river that it must 
needs catch whatever floated with the stream. Reach- 
ing out as far as I dared, I caught the chain in my 
fingers. A pull at it drew the body nearer, and then I 
saw this ornament with its precious stones. I knew 
it at a glance, for I had often seen it when my lady got 
out of her chair to enter some house for a dance. When 
once I knew that it was hers, I had no fear of that 
loathsome, water-logged carcass. I knew that it was Sir 
Eustace, although I dared not look at his dreadful 
face a second time; and I laughed, mistress. Aye, I 
laughed ; for I knew that Lady EUenor was free, and 
that Sir Eustace Cely was dead." 

She seemed to revel in the thought that she had 
looked upon death, which must have been in its most 
hideous form, since the body had lodged in the river 
many days. There was the same abandon I had wit- 
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nessed in Covent Garden, for now she danced about the 
floor, holding the pendant high, so that its brilliant 
stones flashed in the fresh sunshine which poured in 
through the windows. 

I said nothing, for she would not have listened. All 
that I could do was to sit and watch this creature in 
what, to me, was semimadness; but after a while she 
sobered down. 

" It was just as well that I should find him there, 
mistress," she said, after having paused to regain her 
breath. " I went to find him — shall I tell you why ? " 

There was no need to say a word, for I could read 
the story in her face. 

" I went to find him that I might kill him ! But he 
died, and saved me thus far. Ah, well ! Lady EUenor 
may marry my lord now, and be happy ! " Soften- 
ing, she added : " What would I not give to see the 
smiles upon her beautiful face, and know that she may 
trip it with the best in the sight of all the world as the 
wife of the man who is worthy of her? " 

She was going on to say more, but a low cry broke 
in upon her words. Looking round, we saw Lady Elle- 
nor standing near. Her lips were parted, and her face 
white, like death. Whether the look upon it was that 
of sorrow or of horror, I do not know. She was there 
with a hand outstretched, as if to take the pendant 
from Madge, who stood agape and frightened. 

" To think that she was here and heard what I 
said ! " cried the virago. " My lady, I found this on 
his body, but I swear that I laid no violent hands on 
him. He was floating in the stream, dead as anything 
can be dead, and must have been there for days." 
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It was plain to see that the creature of the alley 
desired Ellenor's kindly thought, and wished not to be 
conceived a murderess by her. 

" But you meant to kill him, Madge," said EUe- 
nor, faintly. 

" Only out of love for you, my lady. I knew that 
you would never marry Lord Dalkeith while Sir Eus- 
tace lived." She paused for a moment, and when she 
spoke again it was with a voice that had a strange ten- 
derness in it. " You were so good to me in my trouble ; 
you, who had cause to be hard upon such a wretch as 
I ; and so I thought I would set you free." 

Ellenor's face had flushed at the mention of those 
words concerning herself and Lord Dalkeith. 

" It seems so terrible, Madge." 

" Yes, my lady. But better have him dead than 
that he should live on, such as he was," exclaimed this 
woman, whose whole life was lived on the lowest level, 
and amid the most shameful surroundings. 

It seemed to her, no doubt, that her own life was 
passed in its natural sphere, but that a baronet was 
violating all that was reasonable by living as he did. 
There was a level for herself which was crowded with 
all that was disreputable, and yet seemed to be right for 
her ; but she felt that it was an incongruous thing that 
one who had moved among all that was great should 
so demean himself, Nebuchadnezzar-like. 



CHAPTER XXXII 



A CRUEL DILEMMA 



It was one of the mellow October mormngs which 
come with a golden dawn when Ellenor became the 
wife of Lord Dalkeith. Some of the peace of St. Mar- 
tin's summer entered the city itself, as if to assure her 
that this new marriage should be a happy one and 
bring into her life a gladness that had been absent 
wholly from the union with the baronet. 

This much must be said, that neither Dalkeith nor 
Ellenor had been content to take Madge's word and act 
upon it, but they honestly pursued their inquiries, so 
that there might be no mistake. We three rode to the 
village where Cely had lived, and although we did not 
see the body, since it had been buried, none had any 
doubt that it was the baronet who had been laid in a 
remote comer of the churchyard. Caleb Sarlin staked 
his reputation on it; so did the sexton, and all who 
had had a hand in the dead man's burial. 

" I would have had him buried among the Celys," 
said Ellenor, regretfully, when she saw that the whole 
width of the churchyard divided this last member from 
the others of that strange family. 

The village parson shook his head in token of dis- 
sent. 
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** He forfeited all right to such a resting-place, my 
lady. 'Tis true that he was of the house of Cely, and 
that many of them were reprobate ; but none ever went 
so low as he, and none ever smirched the honor of his 
house like him who lies yonder." 

Cely remained where he had been placed, among 
the poorest, with none to regret him, save Ellenor, who 
could not forget that in spite of her infatuation and 
the misreading of her obligation, she had failed in 
her hope and purpose of making a good man of him. 

At first, when Madge had come with that story of 
Cely's death, my heart misgave me. My mind went 
back to the day when Guiscard had plunged his weapon 
into Harley's side, and Dalkeith's hands were blood- 
stained. He had said in our ride together to Lady 
Bray's home that he devoutly wished for Cely's death, 
and had said so more than once. My first thought was 
that the baronet's death, coming so opportunely, had 
come in a way and at a time that suggested design 
rather than accident. Had my lord compassed the 
man's end so that he might marry Ellenor? The thing 
so grew upon me that I could not sleep at night. It 
affected me foolishly, perhaps, and made me do a most 
unreasonable thing, for I went to see his lordship at 
his house at Battersea, and bluntly put the question to 
him as to whether he had had aught to do with 
Sir Eustace Cely's dead body being found in the 
river. He looked at me as though he thought me mad, 
but, although the question took him unawares, he 
neither said nor did aught to betray himself, and his 
self-possession went far to reassure me that he had had 
no hand in the matter. 
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His first inquiry was as to why my suspicions 
should be centered on him, and when I told him, he 
candidly admitted that I was not altogether without 
excuse. The excuse was the more reasonable because 
it was said to us, when we went to see about the baro- 
net's burial, that the dead man had received a blow of 
such a nature that he had been certainly killed before 
he was tumbled into the river. Far from being angry, 
his lordship took the trouble to clear himself in my esti- 
mation, and before the day was out I had ample proof 
as to where he had been each day for the two weeks in 
some one hour of which Sir Eustace had been done to 
death. 

These were now man and wife, as I had hoped 
they would have been but for that false estimate of duty 
and feeling which had made EUenor so unhappy. I 
could have wished that they had been married in Bar- 
tholomew-on-the-Moor rather than in town, but that 
could not be. How delightful if, instead of riding 
through the narrow, muddy streets in a lumbering ver- 
milion-and-cream colored coach they had walked across 
the field from the manor-house to the church, the path 
spread thick with autumn leaves, making a splendid, 
many-hued carpet for my darling's feet to fall upon ! 
I would have had her hear the robin, the wrangling 
jays and chattering fieldfares, rather than the noisy, 
jarring cries and sounds of city life as they rode along. 

They had been gone well-nigh a month, and were 
staying at the Castle where Dalkeith had been bom, 
and EUenor's going had been such a happy one ! She 
seemed so quietly restful, as if, after the stress and 
storm of the past, she was beginning a life of sober 
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happiness in the company of a man well worthy of her 
love. She had flung her arms about my neck, just be- 
fore she went away with him, and whispered : 

" Kate, my first marriage was a terrible mistake. I 
deserved to suffer, perhaps, but I have sometimes 
thought that the pain outweighed the blunder. I had 
a mad fancy that I ought to marry a man who had 
done me some service. It was the silly notion of a fool- 
ish country girl, overwhelmed in that first glamor of 
town life, and carried away by Cely's handsome face ; 
but I have gained wisdom since then, and paid for it. 
But I have a man for husband now to whose merits my 
infatuation for Cely blinded me." 

EUenor's eyes glistened when she had kissed me and 
turned to go down to the coach, where his lordship, 
garbed in quiet elegance, and with a look of great con- 
tent, awaited her. 

They had been gone well-nigh a month when I 
saw something which made me think I should lose my 
reason. Falling in with the earl's and Ellenor's desire, 
I had gone to spend a few days in the mansion at Bat- 
tersea. They thought it better that I should pass the 
autumn days amid the stillness of the woods than be 
cooped up in the narrow streets; better for me to be 
where the birds would be busy before settling into their 
winter quietness than where one might hear some one 
hoarsely bawling one of Tom D'Urfey's newest songs, 
or the rude oaths and jests from which I shrank as 
much now as when first we rode into London. 

Jonson Martin and his brother Ben were at the 
house, ready, when I chose to have it so, to carry me in 
my chair to the meadows, or along the green banks of 
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the shining river. Hard by the water's edge ran a 
patR near which they set me while, at my desire, they 
went a little distance to pick some brown oak-leaves and 
crimson beach and golden sprays of elm, with which 
to decorate the table in my room. So long as they were 
not too far away, and kept me in sight, there was no 
need for the chairmen to hasten back. I was content to 
watch the river, or listen to the patter of the leaves as 
they fell or scurried away in the fitful wind. I might, 
had time hung heavy on my hands, have read the new 
number of The Tatler. It was there in my lap, but 
who could read on such a day which promised to end in 
a fiery sunset ? 

Now and again a wayfarer went by: a woman 
pausing for a courtesy, a man with a rough pull at his 
forelock ; but after a time one passed whose going made 
my heart stand still. He came along the path with an 
unsteady slouch, his eyes downcast, his face covered 
with an unkempt beard, his head bare, and ragged al- 
most to nakedness. Yet, in spite of the drunken gait, 
there was something about the man which marked him 
as one apart from those who had already passed. The 
yeoman's lass, aping the fine lady and holding her lov- 
er's hand, or the clown coming up to the city on holi- 
day, the chapman with his pack, even the footpad who 
had half a mind to accost me but for the chairmen who 
were within call, were better dressed ; but none of them 
called for comment as being in any sense out of the or- 
dinary sort whom one might see at any time and any- 
where. This man, however, most wretched of them all> 
demanded attention, not because of his general air of 
dilapidation and misery, but because of a conviction 
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one could not escape, that he had seen better days than 
any of those who had gone by. 

He neither looked to the right hand nor to the left, 
but went on unsteadily, apparently without an object 
more than to get into the city when this pace should 
take him there. For such a wretch as he the hedge was 
as good to rest in as the hovel, as comfortable and wel- 
come as the dens or cellars where women like Madge 
Marston dwelt. The fellow's wants at most could be 
but few ; chiefly to sleep when he wished to sleep, to eat 
— if he ever cared to eat — to drink whenever he had the 
wherewithal, so as to quench that insatiable thirst which, 
so far no doubt as he could remember, had never known 
full satisfaction. 

What caused the ragged wayfarer to turn his head 
aside and look at me I can not say. His bleared eyes 
evidently saw no more than a lady of quality in her 
gilded sedan, for they dropped again, and he went on 
without word or token. 

But as for me, my heart bounded, and a low cry 
escaped my lips — bewilderment, alarm, despair, all in 
one. The river seemed to dance, and tliis man with it, 
as the path on which he walked rose and fell. The 
green meadow lost its beauty, the sunset which had been 
gathering its autumn glow was now a mass of blood, 
the birds had no more song, for a long shrill note rang 
in my ears, and never seemed to change, but kept up its 
unearthly scream, against which I could neither say one 
word nor utter a protest. Then the world became dark, 
every sound hushed into silence, the painful shrillness 
of that note was gone; and as for me, it might have 
been death that came. 
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When I was once more conscious, I was in my bed, 
and my maid standing near. Slowly and with diffi- 
culty I recalled the doings of the day until my mind was 
fixed on what I saw down by the river. The horror of 
my knowledge made me turn sick and faint again, so 
that the waiting-woman hurried from the chamber to 
recall the leech. 

I had seen Sir Eustace Cely ! the man whom Madge 
Marston had found dead in the stream, from whose 
neck she had taken the jeweled pendant, whose body 
had been lifted from the river and was buried in the lit- 
tle churchyard within a stone's throw of the tombs of 
the dead man's ancestors. 

Was it naught but the fancy of my disordered 
mind? What if, after all, there had been a terrible 
mistake, and it was the real Sir Eustace and not his 
ghost on whom I had looked? What if some other man 
had, by means that were fair or foul, got possession of 
the pendant, and had one day fallen into the stream 
with the golden thing about his neck, and that in the 
course of many days that fearful but natural change 
had come which makes it impossible to identify the 
dead? In other words, suppose Cely yet to be alive! 
What would it mean for Ellenor and Lord Dalkeith, 
who married because they thought themselves free to 
do so? 

I lay in stillness and misery through the long night, 
apathetic so far as the leech was concerned, ready to 
take his nostrums, and suffering my maid to do what 
she would for my comfort; but my whole mind was 
racked with the pain of uncertainty. I prayed that 
what I had seen was nothing more than an ugly day- 
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dream, that the baronet might be truly dead, be- 
yond all reach of making Ellenor unhappy, or, if 
he yet lived, that none who knew him might ever 
see him. 

By the morning I had resolved to keep my secret. 
I thought of what must come if Ellenor should ever 
know that that reprobate baronet, whom she imagined 
dead, now lived. She had found a good man for a 
husband, but because he whom she had first married 
lived, she must needs separate herself from Dalkeith, 
and be to him as a stranger, insisting either on his leav- 
ing her and never crossing her path, or be herself the 
one to go away, and cut herself off from all association 
with his lordship. 

It was a cruel dilemma for her, for Dalkeith, for 
me. I could well believe that my lord, if he knew, 
would say that they must separate, much as they loved 
each other. They could not go on living together 
with such knowledge. I could believe no less of Elle- 
nor. She would be the earPs wife or nothing ; his mis- 
tress never, supposing that he should wish it. His code 
of morals and her own were level, and left but one con- 
clusion possible : separation. 

I know not how I passed the hours of the long and 
weary day, more than this, that I wondered, and rea- 
soned, and hoped, and prayed, always coming back to 
the decision for silence ; then shrinking because of the 
burden of it and its dangers. But if the burden were 
so heavy, what courage had I to throw it down and tell 
Ellenor that she must say " Good-by " to the noble- 
man whom she called husband ? 

The night came, and it was every whit as weari- 
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some; more so, perhaps, for the mental conflict tired 
me. I rose from my bed and walked up and down the 
room in my thin night-rail, forgetful of the chillness of 
the autumn night. I stood in the window and watched 
the meadows and the river which, like all the landscape 
— ^the wood, the distant hills, and the winding road 
which led to the city — ^were transfigured by the moon- 
light, and lay before me, covered with a gauzy veil that 
suggested the question as to whether I looked on reali- 
ties or gazed into dreamland. 

Before the golden dawn came I had made decision. 
EUenor should never know. Nothing is sin when done 
in ignorance, and if there were any sin at all in this 
matter, it must needs be mine, not hers. So far as she 
knew, or Lord Dalkeith, they lived together in inno- 
cency, and were happy. If any guilt attached, it must 
attach to me, and, if God would punish, the punish- 
ment must fall on me. 

I went in pain and terror during the days they were 
away. Who could tell what might chance? A hun- 
dred might meet Cely and know him. If Lady 
Bray saw him she would come to me, and I would per- 
suade her to keep silence; but suppose the baronet 
crossed Lady Macartney's path? The whole town 
would be agog, the coffee-houses would be full of it. 
Dean Swift would have some biting sentences to utter, 
and perhaps would say them openly from the pulpit 
of St. PauPs, where he was occasionally preaching. 
Those who had least reason to speak would turn to cast 
stones at my darling. There would be a stir of painted 
fans, and whispers behind them, betraying a wicked 
lack of charity. Oh, I knew ! and it made me turn faint 
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with dread, and my brow grow wet with the pain of 
apprehension. 

I was in greater agony of mind when Ellenor and 
her lord returned, looking God knows how happy! 
Her words were . stabs whenever ^he told me how glad 
her husband had made her life. Her husband ! 

" I should die if I were to lose him, Kate," she said 
one morning, when news came that the Countess of 
Bray's husband was dead. " Augusta will be glad to be 
quit of her drunken lord, who only lived for himself. 
But as for my husband, His always the same. Never 
a day but he is alert for my happiness. What a fool 
I was, Kate, to take Eustace, to be so infatuated with 
him, when there was such a man as Dalkeith desiring 
to wed me ! Since I became his wife I have sometimes 
thought that I deserved to suffer for my blindness." 

She never tired of talking about her husband. She 
looked back into the past only to reproach herself for 
what she called her folly. She would say — f alteringly, 
I know, lest it should be a wicked thing to say — ^that it 
was good to have news of Cely's death, so that she 
might marry this true man. 

It made things harder for me. I put on a smile 
which was only a mask to my misery, so that she should 
not suspect. What if, in spite of my endeavor to keep 
the secret, the baronet should come or send? Suppose 
that he should hear that she had married, and made it 
an occasion for extorting money with which to satisfy 
his cravings and continue his debaucheries? The thing 
got such hold of me at times that I would go to my 
room, and, flinging myself on my knees at my bedside, 
would pray Grod's mercy, and for Cely's death — ^for 
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token of it, so that naught might ever chance to ms* 
cover the truth to Ellenor. 

This thing went on for months. I was always, it 
seemed to me, at the window, gazing into the street to 
see whether some ragged scoundrel then passing might 
be Sir Eustace Cely. I often had no eyes for the gen- 
tlemen who met me on the public promenade or passed 
when I rode by in my chair. I had not even the heart 
to feel contempt for the beau who went by with his muff 
and ribbons, who had no thought above the achieve- 
ments of his laundress, his essences and powders and 
scents, and the rest of his fopperies. I had eyes only 
for the degraded who brushed shoulders with the gal- 
lants, thinking that this one or that among them might 
be the creature who might yet break my darling's 
heart. What if, as my cousin Cadogan had written, 
the baronet had been seen to shed his maudlin tears 
over the portrait in the pendant! It might well have 
been that such emotion was the last flickering of a 
heart's nobUity, and then the man remaining was noth- 
ing but a drunken animal, eager for means to satisfy 
his thirst. 

The season was drawing to an end, and those who 
had spent the winter gaily were preparing to drive in 
their coaches to their country houses to rest after the 
round of incessant pleasures, and ruminate over such 
scandals and petty matters as had given zest to their 
enjoyments. I was glad to think of getting away 
before long, and prepared for my departure with a 
childish readiness. Onljr a few days more, and the 
dangers of discovery, I iliought, would be fewer sup- 
posing Cely to be in London. My discomfort had been 
23 
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so great that I was ever on the alert looking for him, 
instead of waiting for his coming. Thank God, he did 
not come, and all through those months I had not 
heard a word about him. Even Ellenor had ceased to 
speak of him, finding it purer pleasure to enjoy Lord 
Dalkeith's love without comparison. 

One night Madge entered my room. I was busy 
with some guipure point-lace which I would ask my 
maid to attach to my new commode. She came with a 
stealthy tread which startled me, but I was more dis- 
turbed when she turned and faced me, after having 
carefully closed the door. Her face, usually red with 
weather-wearing and excess, was pale and deathly, and 
in place of her wonted assurance, she stood irresolute 
and trembling. 

" What ails you? " I asked, dropping the lace into 
my lap. 

" Give me some wine, mistress, or I think I shall 
die,*' she gasped. 

" You are ill, Madge? " said I, rising to get the 
wine. 

" Yes." 

She drank eagerly, and asked for more, and for 
more again ; then setting the glass on the table with an 
unsteady hand, she stood and looked at me. She 
gnawed at her fingers with her teeth, but seemed inca- 
pable of speech. 

" What ails you, Madge ? " I asked again. 

She looked about before she answered, went round 
the room, looking behind the curtains, then opened 
the door to be assured that none were listening outside. 
She was satisfied that no one could overhear her, for 
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she came to me with swift strides, and bending over me, 
one hand on the chair back, the other held up as if to 
warn me to be silent, she spoke in little more than a 
whisper. 

" Swear, mistress, that you will tell no soul on earth 
what I have come to say," 

I remonstrated against making a promise while 
ignorant as to what it concerned; but she insisted. 
When she said, " 'Tis for her ladyship's sake," I yield- 
ed at once, and gave my solemn promise, so that she 
felt free to tell me why she came. 

" You know that Sir Eustace died, and was buried, 
mistress.'^ " 

I nodded ; but I turned sick and faint because of a 
sudden conviction that the discovery had come at last. 
And my darling ! poor child ! and my lord ! For a mo- 
ment or two the room swam before me, and Madge, see- 
ing my distress, and marking my faintness as I clung 
tightly to the arms of my chair, went to the table for 
some wine. When I had given her the empty glass and 
she had returned it, she drew near, and in tones that 
were barely audible, lest any one besides myself should 
hear, she went on: 

" Mistress, he did not die. It was all a mistake. I 
have seen him and spoken to him. He tells me that he 
lost the pendant which I found on the dead man's body ; 
that it was probably stolen from him while he lay one 
day in the road in a drunken sleep. I have made him 
swear that he would tell no one who he was, and vowed 
to him that if he did, or if he suffered my lady to 
see him, I would drive a dagger into him. See, I have 
it here in readiness." 
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She drew a long Italian dagger from her bosom, 
and unsheathing it, held it up in the sunlight, where 
it gleamed murderously. 

" Mistress, it shall go as deep as it can go if he 
tells — as far as the hilt ! " She said it savagely, and 
added an oath that was terrible to hear. 

** But I might tell her ladyship," I faltered, feel- 
ing at the moment my inability to keep the secret. 

" You never will ! '' Madge exclaimed. " If you 
do, mistress, you shall die. Let her alone. She is hap- 
py. God bless her ! But I found that I must tell some 
one, since the secret is too great for one to hold alone. 
I came to tell you. She must never know. Never ! Do 
you hear that? " she asked, takmg my hand in hers 
fiercely, and shaking it, as if to make me listen more 
intently. " She must never know ! I will be with him 
night and day. I will dog his footsteps everywhere 
before he shall do aught to bring any cloud into her 
sunny sky. Why should she give up her lord? She 
was miserable before, tied up to such a drunken beast. 
Let her be happy, I say. Let her live in blessed igno- 
rance. Curse him! Why didn't he die? " 

She played a while with that dreadful weapon; 
then, bidding me once more be silent, went away. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE BETUBN FBOM THE DANCE 

Some one has said ^^ Perish discretion, should it stand 
in the way of duty '* ; but when I saw how happy Elle- 
nor was, I could not tolerate such a declaration as that, 
and lay bare my secret concerning Cely. Was duty 
to compel me to step in ruthlessly and spoil her happy 
dream? Would any.be made happy by dragging into 
the feast that hideous skeleton of reality? Would 
Cely be bettered, or his nature changed? If it were 
sin to maintain silence, and suffer EUenor to go on liv- 
ing with Lord Dalkeith in blissful ignorance of the 
fatal fact that he was no husband to her, I would bear 
the weight of it, however great. 

The burden of my secret grew heavier with every 
week that passed. I fought out in my own heart that 
question as to whether it were greater wrong to be si- 
lent or to speak ; and even now I am free to confess that 
I do not know what the answer ought to have been. 
Some I knew would say, had I consulted them : " Go 
and tell Eleanor the truth, and not suffer her to live in 
sin.'* Live in sin, forsooth, where she was absolutely 
ignorant ! I have heard the preachers say that " sin is 
any known transgression of the law of God." " Any 
knoztm transgression," I said to myself from time to 
time as a salve to my conscience for being silent. She 
did not know that she was transgressing the law. How 
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then could there be any charge of sin against her? It 
was I who had the guilty knowledge, not she ; and daily 
I wondered on my knees for the hour together, or in 
the streets, whether God would slacken my punishment 
because of the motive I had in being silent. I must 
leave the question unanswered, and when, some day, I 
go into the presence of God to hear what he will say, 
I must abide his decision. Yet I have great trust in his 
generosity, and in these after-years I feel strangely 
content as to the part I played so long ago. God has 
his fixed laws of nature; but will he not excuse a 
weak woman's error of judgment, if it should prove to 
be such? 

Madge came to me one day in fierce alarm, and 
fortunately found me alone. As was her wont, she 
entered the room with scant ceremony, and having 
assured herself against being overheard, stood in front 
of me, her arms akimbo. She gave me no time to ask 
a question, but blurted out her news in a low tone. 

" Mistress, I have lost sight of the baronet ; and 
worst of all, he declared yesterday that it was his in- 
tention to find my lady and ask her for money. I told 
him that there was no need; that he was welcome to 
what I could get ; but he laughed drunkenly. He fell 
asleep last night, and I, like a fool, went out to drink 
and enjoy myself, being weary of his company. When 
I went back he was gone ! Has he been here ? *' 

I shook my head, for my tongue refused to serve 
me. 

" I have been to every tavern I could think of,'* 
Madge went on. " I have made those lazy sluts in 
Lewin's Lane search with me, and the men. They know 
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too well what it would mean to them to refuse ! " she 
exclaimed, with a certain fierce tone of triumph. " But 
it was all useless, for no one has set eyes on him. I 
shedl set two of them on the watch here to hinder him 
from coming to the house ; but what if, instead of do- 
ing that, he should waylay her in the street? " 

Her passion passed beyond control. She could not 
keep her voice within bounds, and I feared lest the 
lackey on duty at the street door might hear her. She 
was saying things that might well arouse the man's cu- 
riosity; possibly he might be sufficiently quick-witted 
to get at the truth — and then ? I rose hastily and put 
my hand on the woman's mouth. 

" Madge, you fool ! " I whispered, almost as fiercely 
as she would have done. " You will betray us with 
your ravings." 

She looked at me with startled eyes. The frenzy 
died away on the instant, and covering her face with 
her hands, she quietly cursed her indiscretion. 

" I am a fool, indeed ! " 

She had scarcely spoken when EUenor walked into 
the room, and seeing Madge standing there with a dis- 
tress she could not hide, she asked her whether aught 
had happened. The ready lie of expediency was on the 
woman's tongue. 

" I heard that you were ill, my lady." 

" HI? I was never better in my life, Madge, and 
never happier," she laughed gaily, tossing her fan 
upon the couch and pulling off her lace-edged gloves. 
" I wonder who set going such a rumor as that? Lady 
Macartney, perhaps, for she is always sneering at my 
health," she added, sharply. 
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When Madge turned to go, she caught up Ellenor's 
hand and kissed it ahnost passionately. 

" Thank God, my lady, you are not ill," she said 
before she stalked out of the room. 

We watched her through the window as she went 
down the street with clenched hands and downcast looks, 
heedless of any who were in the way, brushing by my 
lord or my lady, who looked in the shop-windows or 
had gathered in a group to talk over what was upper- 
most in every one's mind on that particular day. A 
flower-girl stepped into the gutter out of Madge's way ; 
a chairman turned aside lest she might send him sprawl- 
ing, for he knew her and her ways quite well, as others 
did. The man who bawled some songs did not ac- 
cost her as he had done others as rough-looking as she ; 
for this was Madge Marston, who was not to be trifled 
with. More than one porter who had not eyes for the 
way he went, but was bawling back at another at whom 
he looked, with his chin on his shoulder, was soundly 
cuffed for standing in her way, and rubbed his cheek 
ruefully when he turned to watch her. His only conso- 
lation was to see another treated like himself, so that 
he chuckled in spite of that stinging blow from the 
woman's hand. 

" She seemed disturbed," said EUenor, when Madge 
had tiUTied the comer and was no longer in sight. 

" She would naturally be so, hearing that you were 
ill," I answered, with some effrontery. 

In happy spirit my dear one began to tell of what 
she had seen at St. Paul's, where one of the court beau- 
ties had that morning been married. She told how the 
bride and her maids were garbed, and who was there. 
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and what the bishop said when he came to what she 
called his sermon. She and Mr. Addison had had a 
little altercation on the steps while she waited for her 
coach, because she had talked about the squabbles of 
the ladies who contended for her Majesty's favor. 

" He sneered dreadfully at lady politicians, Kate, 
and he wound up by saying: *I consider woman a 
beautiful romantic animal, that may be adorned with 
furs and feathers, pearls and diamonds, ores and silks.' 
I stared at him, but with a ready wit, wonderful in 
such a bashful man, he remembered his manners, * I do 
not include you in such strictures, my lady ' ; and I had 
his very best bow." 

She was so happy, not so much on account of the 
round of gaiety which her wealth and station brought 
her, but because of her husband — as she thought Lord 
Dalkeith to be. What if Cdy should come, and spoil 
it aU! 

That night there was a dance at Lady Bray's, and 
as at other times, notably when we went to her house 
that first night, of which I have already written, there 
was a crowd about the entrance, the same scene as men 
and women of fashion stepped out of their chairs or 
coaches and passed up the steps. Among the sight- 
seers I saw one well-known face. Madge Marston was 
eager and alert, and her eyes searched through the 
throng, now to right, to left, before her and behind, 
and then followed a look of satisfaction. My own 
thought was, that she was gazing about her to see 
whether by any chance Sir Eustace had come. 

Before the dance had gone far a message came for 
Lord Dalkeith, and since it was to call him to a hastily 
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summoned meeting of the Council, he must needs obey, 
promising to return, if possible, before it was time to 
go home. 

" If you do not come, my lord, I will escort her 
ladyship and Mrs. Boydell through the streets," said 
Lord Dacre, who had been foolish enough to be desir- 
ous of making an elderly woman like myself his count- 
ess. It was something to know that he was no fortune- 
hunter, for he was aware of my paltry forty or fifty 
pounds a year, while he was rich ; nor could it be my 
looks that won him, although Ellenor always told me 
that were I young she would be jealous of me, and fear 
to come off second best in the matter of attracting the 
gallants. It was, of course, her nonsense. 

When Dacre made his promise Dalkeith looked at 
me, his eyes a-twinkle with merriment, and saying that 
the escort was satisfactory,. went away. Before I lay 
in my bed that night I thought it well that he was de- 
tained at the Earl of Oxford's house. 

The dance was nearly at an end when we went down 
to our coach. The night was fine but cold, and there 
was no disturbance in the streets. There was, of course, 
some danger from the Mohocks, who kept the streets 
alive and perilous with their detestable frolics and 
brawls; but Lord Dacre's rapier was ready as he 
walked at the coach's side. The footmen were so well 
armed and made such a show, that although at one 
point we passed through a company of these mad roist- 
erers, they were sane enough to make way and do no 
other than gibe. 

From time to time as we rode along the streets I 
looked out of the windows, now on my own side of the 
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coach, and sometimes past EUenor, always with a cer- 
tain dread that Cely might come out of the darkness 
into the light of the link, so that his face might .be seen. 
On my side there was constantly a woman stalking 
along, close to the houses and always level with the 
coach. When we met the Mohocks, one ventured to put 
out an arm to stay her, but she felled him with a savage 
blow, then trampled over his body, and came on as 
before. 

I did not see her face, nor had I any need, for no 
other woman walked with such a gait or had so little 
fear of what was to be encountered in the streets at 
night. Madge shouldered her way through every 
group, whether of ruffians or gallants, took the wall 
from every foot passenger, tumbled over any solitary 
watchman who was in her path, and suffered none to 
hold her back from that persistent progress. 

We came to the street in which we lived, and the 
coach drew up at the door. No lights were in the win- 
dows of the houses on either side save our own, for it 
was late — ^how late the watchman's weak bawling told 
us, for he declared that it was one o'clock. I was yet 
in the coach while Lord Dacre was handing Ellenor 
out, when I heard the sounds of a scuffle, and putting 
out my head at the window, I saw Madge with her arms 
flung about a man who was endeavoring to free him- 
self from her grip. He was no match for one whose 
passionate eagerness lent her strength, and he went 
down on the stones before a blow she gave him when 
unexpectedly she drew her arms away, and left him 
standing unsteadily. Before he had time to get on his 
feet she was at his side, and, regardless of mud or aught 
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else, held him down. Used to street brawls, EUenor 
barely turned her head, but passed into the lighted 
hall. 

As for me, I did what might have proved an un- 
wise thing to do. Lord Dacre had handed me from the 
coach, but without staying to thank him for his cour- 
tesy I ran to where Madge knelt, and bending, looked 
at the face of the man who lay there powerless in her 
grasp. The link-boy had carried his light thither 
to see what was going on, so that I saw too plainly. 

^^ Gro, mistress," exclaimed Madge, almost angrily. 
** What sight is a creature like this to such as you? 
Look to Lady Dalkeith,'' she added, meaningly. 

I turned. EUenor was standing on the lower step, 
peering in our direction, wondering why I had done 
such a foolish thing as to stand by to watch a street 
brawl. Had I lingered she might have come forward 
also, but my return prevented her. 

" Why did you go to look at those two? " 

" I thought I saw Madge," I replied, in some con- 
fusion. " But it is naught," I added, and walking with 
her up the steps, entered the house, and left Madge in 
the street with Lord Dacre and his footmen, the link- 
boy — and Sir Eustace Cely. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

THE MAK AMONG THE BKACKEN 

LoBD Dalkeith's country house, to which we went 
when the town season ended, was, as the crow flies, 
a mile from Windsor, and from the windows of my 
suite of rooms I not only saw the winding shore of the 
river and the distant chapel of Eton College, but the 
royal castle, with its mighty keep and towers. Look 
where one would, there was a stillness which set the 
heart at rest. On the great sweeps of open park land, 
broken here and there by elms and oaks and beeches 
that had stood against the storms for centuries, and 
into haunted dells and glades, the red and spotted deer 
sauntered, but alert, even in such quietness, lest there 
should come the sounding horn which would send them 
bounding down the quiet glen, away from horse and 
hound, in frightened search for sanctuary. 

Life in the great Windsor Forest would have been 
intolerable to some restless spirits because of its soli- 
tude ; but to. me it was a constant delight. Over the 
tower of the distant castle floated the banner of Eng- 
land, a token that the amiable Queen was there, as glad, 
no doubt, as we, to escape the noise and glamor of the 
capital. I had but to throw open my lattice window 
to know how full of life the country was, to hear the 
pleasant voices of the doves, the notes of the pipits, the 
faint, far call of the cuckoo, and the hoarse crying of 
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the blackcocks. Was it not a thousand tunes worth 
the journey hither to look on such softened beauty, and 
exchange the turmoil of the streets for the quiet of a 
home like this? 

And best of all, to be out of reach of the supposed 
dead Cely ! 

Madge had come to me the night before we quitted 
London to say that I might rest assured that Sir Eus- 
tace should not escape her, although he had been vio- 
lent of late, and savagely vowed to force himself upon 
his wife and make her pay him well, if she desired him 
to be silent. Knowing her devotion to Ellenor, I was 
content. 

One day she entered my room at Dalkeith Close, 
travel-stained and weary, but bitterly complaining that 
the lackeys would have denied her admission into my 
presence. As Jenny told me later, there was a look on 
her face, and a suggestiveness in her attitude, when 
they sought to bar the way that brought the men to a 
speedy compromise. There was, moreover, an evident 
earnestness of purpose which prompted Jenny, who 
chanced to be in the hall, to step forward and explain 
that it would be my wish, and even Lady EUenor's, to 
see the woman instantly. 

Bruskly, as was her wont, Madge went direct to 
the business that had brought her to me, although she 
was so weary with her tramp of twenty miles and more 
that she could scarcely stand. 

" He's gone again, mistress ! " 

" Sir Eustace?" I gasped, going straight to the 
point, since her presence could not mean less than that 
the baronet had once more escaped from her keeping. 
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She nodded. 

" He's gone, after pretending that he must seek 
for money with which to buy the wherewithal to quench 
his endless thirst. And yet he had no need, for I have 
given him all I had. I have even parted with the last 
groat of those five guineas her ladyship gave me in the 
Fleet — money I had almost vowed should never pass 
away from me ; but it was to serve her that I let them 
go. He went because he found me penniless, and he 
swore that he would not go thirsty." 

When we had talked for a time, she asserted her 
determination to stay in the neighborhood that she 
might keep watch and prevent Cely from waylaying 
her ladyship. Glad to have her as my watch-dog, 
I found her a home in the hut of a forester's widow, 
and there she dwelt for many a day unknown to Elle- 
nor ; but through all that time there was no sign of the 
baronet's presence. 

The perpetual anxiety wore on me greatly. Lord 
Dalkeith was so much before the world that his name 
constantly appeared in The Daily Courant, and not 
unfrequently it was mentioned in that paper that he 
and Lady Ellenor were in close attendance on her Maj- 
esty at Windsor Castle. Common knowledge such as 
that might come to Cely, who was eager to find his 
wife in order to blackmail her, so that he should obtain 
the wherewithal to drink himself into forgetfulness, 
and a tramp to Dalkeith Close might follow. One 
never knew what a moment would bring forth, or 
when that hateful and disgraceful figure might move 
across our stage to discredit Ellenor, and blast her hap- 
piness. More wearing yet was the intolerable fear that 
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my anxiety as to the dreadful secret Madge and I had 
in common might break me down utterly, and that while 
I lay unconscious and fever-stricken, the thing I dread- 
ed most would chance. 

One Sunday morning I went with Ellenor to the 
Royal Chapel, and the dean was preaching on anxiety. 
I remember one sentence in the sermon well : ^^ If we 
would only take the burden appointed for us each 
day ! But we choose to increase our troubles by carry- 
ing yesterday's stick over again to-day, and adding to- 
morrow's burden to our load before we are require! to 
bear it." 

I could have laughed bitterly. How could I sepa- 
rate my burden into parts, when the trouble of yester- 
day must be borne again, whether I would or no, and 
while there was to-morrow's burden of almost certain 
discovery? 

EUcnor heard me sigh, and looked at me curiously 
while the preacher droned on, that sultry summer 
morning; and later in the day she expressed the fear 
that I was ill. My only response was that I was suf- 
fering somewhat from the reaction after the exciting 
life of the winter. There was more truth in my answer 
than she was aware of. 

One day we rode with his lordship a few miles on 
the road to London, where his presence was desired 
by the Earl of Oxford. When we parted from 
him we struck upon the road at Staines, intending to 
turn aside and gallop across the park. We had done 
so, after lingering a while on Runnymede, and in 
our going scattered the herds of deer that fed among 
the elms. At times, rather than go round, we put our 
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horses to the leap at bushes in the way, and at one such 
jump the servant who rode with us turned in his saddle 
with a curse. His horse had nearly thrown him be- 
cause some one leaped to his feet in the middle of the 
jump, and frightening the creature, caused him to 
swerve. It was a big fellow in rags ; one whom a wom- 
an would not care to meet alone ; but with an answering 
oath he stumbled into a bush. 

"Did you hear that man's voice, Kate?" cried 
EUenor, who had pulled her horse round after her 
jump, and was staring at the vagrant, who was now 
making for the distant bracken. 

" There was naught peculiar in it," I stammered, 
knowing that I lied in the assertion; for when I had 
heard the man, I feared on the instant that he might 
be Sir Eustace, since the tone resembled his. It re- 
called some of those worst outbursts of temper at Cely 
Castle. I had not seen the fellow's face, but as I turned 
and watched him making his way across a bit of marshy 
land, my assurance grew that he was EUenor's hus- 
band. 

I turned and looked at her. Her face was deathly 
pale ; her eyes were staring wildly after the retreating 
vagabond, whose rags scarce hid his nakedness, and 
her breath came so painfully that she put her hand to 
her bosom, as if for ease. 

" What ails you, EUenor? " I asked, looking from 

her to the man, who was still plunging forward. I 

had a terrible fear lest he might turn, and EUenor 

should see his face. What if it were unkempt and 

evil-lined after so long a course of discreditable living 

— ^would she not know him on the instant? I might 
23 
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have known, however, that he was now too far away 
for recognition to be possible. 

" It was the voice that startled me," said she pres- 
ently, in answer to my question. " Were it not that I 
know him to be dead, I should declare that I had 
heard Eustace speak. Did not the voice sound familiar 
to you when the fellow cried out? " she asked, turning 
to look me full in the face. 

I kept my eyes on the man, who was now among 
the tall bracken, from whence a spotted deer plunged 
out affrighted, and soon the retreating rogue disap- 
peared in a hollow behind some bushes. 

" He is gone," I cried, by way of evasion, 
for I knew not what to say in reply to such a ques- 
tion. But Ellenor would not suffer me to escape the 
answer. 

" I asked you, Kate, whether that man's voice did 
not sound familiar to you — ^whether it did not remind 
you of Eustace ? " 

I had not the ready wit to persist in evasion, and 
therefore fell back on the downright lie. 

" It did not sound familiar, my dear. It was all 
your fancy." With that I whipped my horse, and 
rode forward at a gallop, that she might not see my 
burning cheeks. I left her no alternative but to follow. 
When she drew level with me, I talked incessantly of 
what was said as to the Queen's doings at the c€istle, 
of the visitors expected there, of her Majesty's new 
barge and the coats of the watermen, and of much 
petty gossip that had reached my ears, or which, for 
the sake of taking her mind off that man who should 
have been dead but was now in the hollow far behind 
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us, I invented as I went along. But I failed to interest 
her. She answered only when I put pointed questions 
to her, and made no comment on anything I said. 
She was like one in a dream. Now and again her hand 
went to her bosom, as if to still the beating of her heart. 
Sometimes her face went pale and had a fixed look upon 
it, as though it had been cut out of marble ; at other 
times it was flushed, her lips trembled, and the tears 
were on her cheeks. 

" Hush, Kate ! " she said before long, as if my talk- 
ing irritated her, and broke in on her unhappy 
thought. " That man's voice — oh, you must have 
heard it ! — ^it so much resembled Eustace's, that it has 
brought back to me memories I have tried to put aside 
since I .married Hugh, and became so happy." 

" But Cely is dead, my dear," I asserted, menda- 
ciously. 

** Yes, I know. But the man's voice recalled so 
much." 

That night she came to me after I had gone to my 
room, and stood at my bedside, a figure in white, 
ghostly in the light of the solitary lamp which burned 
in its sconce by the curtains of the bedstead. I had 
been asleep, but she awoke me with her touch. Some- 
what startled to see her there, I sat up quickly. 

" Kate," she said, placing a hand on my shoulder 
to reassure me, " I can not get that man's voice out 
of my mind, and when I think of him he reminds me 
of the creature we saw at the roadside, that day when 
my insane love for Sir Eustace died. What if it should 
transpire that Cely did not die? " she asked, tremu- 
lously, sitting on the bed, and tearing open her night- 
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rail, as if the weight even of soft linen and lace upon 
her bosom was oppressive. 

" What mad fancy have you now? " I cried. " Sir 
Eustace died! Madge saw him in the river. Others 
who saw him knew that it was he, and took him to his 
burial. Now that you have so insisted on it, I must 
confess that it was somewhat like Cely's voice; but 
what of that? A hundred people could be found who 
would speak in such a tone.*' 

" But what if it should be Eustace after all? " came 
the question ; and it had such pain in it that it brought 
the tears to my eyes. " Oh, Kate, if it chanced that 
he did not die, but is still alive ! " 

She took my hand in hers, and gripped it in a clasp 
so tight that I almost cried out with the pain, while 
she went on in a whisper that had a world of horror 
in it: 

" Kate, if he be not dead I am not Hugh's wife ! 
Think of it! I should have been living with him all 
this time as his wife, loving him, and taking so gladly 
all his love, and yet I should only be his mistress! 
My Grod! how could I endure it? And what of the 
child that is coming? " 

The child ! It was the first whisper I had heard 
of her hope, which now, next to losing Dalkeith, might 
prove her greatest sorrow. She flung herself across 
my bed, and sobbed until I grew alarmed, and resalved 
to call in Jenny to my aid. 

" Oh, Kate, suppose it possible ! God forbid ! 
Forbid it. Lord!" 

It was a chaste soul's outcry against a coming sor- 
row. 

" Yes, my darling, Grod forbid ! *' said I, holding 
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her soft hand while I lay beside her with my face 
against hers, which was wet with tears. I thought 
of the child that was coming ; of what the world would 
say ; how the jealous would sneer and triumph at Elle- 
nor's downfall ; how her heart would break to part from 
Dalkeith, and how the blight of disappointment would 
be upon her and him. 

" It is not possible," I asserted, stoutly, anxious to 
console her, however much I might add to my own tale 
of sin by my persistent lying. Yet while I lay beside 
her, saying again and again that Sir Eustace had died 
and was safely buried, I knew that the man we had 
seen among the bracken was he who had it in his power 
to appear at any moment and ruin her happiness. 
What would she say to me if she ever discovered my 
duplicity? She would never trust me again. Yet I 
could not endure to see her suffer, to see her tear her- 
self away from Hugh, whom, having learned to love, 
she now loved without reserve, to hear her declare 
herself the wife of a wanton and a prodigal who had 
no care in life but to satisfy his thirst, and show the 
world how a man may demean himself. I would rather 
see her dead than that she should have such an awa- 
kening; and forthwith I felt that if there were no 
other way of sparing my darling, about whom my 
arms were now thrown, I would compass the baronet's 
death, and take my punishment in such measure as God 
should think fit to mete out to me. 

" Were you sure that he was dead, Kate? " EUenor 
asked me, half rising on the bed. 

Here was certain ground, and I could answer truth- 
fully. 
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" Yes, my dear. I had no doubt." 

But there came another question I could not answer 
with as much truth. I answered hastily, so that there 
should be no show of hesitation. 

" Do you feel sure now that he is dead? " 

" Yes." 

I spoke boldly, for I believed that life ought to be 
to every one a joyous thing, and I had the happiness 
of two to think of, and the child's honor also. 

It is a difficult task to make others know what my 
words cost me, who esteemed a lie as one of the deadly 
sins. While I lay beside EUenor, I was resolved that 
so soon as I had taken her to her own bed I would 
come back, and on my knees beg for forgiveness. Oh, 
with what entreaty would I plead that this sin should 
not be laid to my charge ! that the alternative should 
be considered, and serve as condonation. 

I led her to her room, and taking courage at my 
own show of confidence, she lay on her bed content. 
Presently she fell asleep, and when I heard her ste€uly 
breathing I left her. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

THE SEABCH IN THE FABK 

In my own room I knelt and prayed for forgiveness, 
just as I intended to do while sitting at Ellenor's bed- 
side, waiting for her to sleep. For one long hour I 
reasoned with God. Whether he heard me and con- 
doned my sin I dare not say ; but I rose from my knees 
with a quiet sense of his gentleness, and felt that he 
would be merciful to me in the day when my secret sin 
would be considerel. 

It was impossible to sleep, so that after long and 
restless lying in my bed, I dressed again, and sat at 
the window. It was a glorious night save for some 
clouds that flecked the sky and passed at intervals 
beneath the moon, which streaked the waters of the 
river, threw the shadows of the elms and oaks across the 
greensward, and cast her pale light on the massive 
pile of gray battlements and towers where the Queen 
was dwelling. The park was dotted with deer, some 
prone on the grass and sleeping, but not a few moving 
slowly toward the river. Everywhere was silence but 
for the singing of a nightingale in a sequestered bush. 
I heard his melancholy tones swelling into the full flood 
of song, then passing into delicate closing calls; but 
although the songster sang so richly, I forgot to 
listen, for I was face to face with a problem, the solu- 
tion of which was all uncertainty. 

855 
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After a while I sprang from the window-sill with a 
cry of surprise. Before me was the terrace whose mar- 
ble steps led into a lower garden, and down these passed 
a figure robed in white. I threw open the lattice win- 
dow so that I might see who walked at such an hour, 
and in such a garb ; but when the face was turned as 
if to peer into the bushes, the moonbeams fell on it, and 
I saw that she who walked barefoot was Ellenor. 

What could it mean, that she should be on the path 
that led into the park at midnight, and with naught on 
but her night-rail? I called aloud to her, but she took 
no notice of my cry. I called more loudly, but she went 
on swiftly, leaving the graveled path and traversing 
the grassy lawn, turning now to right, then to left, 
as if in search for some one, but always going forward. 

At first I stood astounded, knowing that I ought 
to follow her, but held spellbound because of my won- 
der as to why she set forth at such an hour. It was 
not until she had reached the postern and, opening 
it, passed through so that I no longer saw her, that 
I was able to move. The faint sound of the slamming 
door broke the spell. I hurried to EUenor's room, 
saw that the bed was empty, and that the folding win- 
dow, which opened on to the terrace was ajar. Snatch- 
ing at a warm cloak which lay across a chair, I went 
out into the night, and down the terrace at a run. 
Wonder no longer hampered me, for fear drove me 
swiftly. Who could tell what might befall her, ex- 
posed to the chillness of the night, to say naught of 
what might come should any rogues chance to be 
abroad? 

At the postern I halted in bewilderment, for there 
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was nowhere any trace of Ellenor. To right and left 
alike the park stretched, without so much as a sheep- 
track. Here and there were solitary trees whose fo- 
liage was silvered by the moon, or plunged into dense 
blackness, and sometimes great bushes where it was 
easy to hide even in broad day ; but there was no token 
of her nearness to any of these. In desperation I ran 
to the nearest bush, searched through it, tearing my 
dress in the branches that barred the way, and more 
than once feeling the thorns drag across my bare hands. 
Perhaps the tear across the flesh brought pain; if so, 
I did not heed it, for I was bent on finding Ellenor, 
and had no thought of anything but that. From 
bush to tree I passed in feverish haste, and with every 
failure my consternation grew, until I was wrought 
into a frenzy of anxiety and fear. My voice went 
across the open spaces and into the dark corners of 
the bush, but no answer came. Sometimes a sleeping 
deer awoke and sprang to his feet, then bounded away 
in fright, awaking others as he went, so that they, too, 
rose and sought for safety from this unexampled dan- 
ger. I could see them flying across the green ex- 
panse, and even two that were in combat stopped their 
fight, and without staying to discover why others fled, 
joined them to find safe cover. 

Nowhere did I see any sign of Ellenor. The land- 
scape was full of moving figures — ^red deer, spotted, 
and black — ^but no woman in a white garment could 
be seen, such as had passed down the terrace and over 
the lawn, and through the postern. I looked around 
to see whether by any chance some forester might be 
abroad, but not one was near. I walked across the 
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grass to a deer-house in which the timid creatures 
sheltered in winter time, but the moon, searching out 
some of its dark comers, gave no sign of any life with- 
in, nor was there any answer when I called aloud at the 
entrance. I dreaded to pass in and search, for who 
could tell what lurked in those black shadows where 
the moon could not send her light? Perchance a 
vagrant might be sleeping there who would not hesi- 
tate to molest a lonely woman, and extort such money 
as she might chance to have about her. In that strange 
search it was the only thought I had for my own 
safety, since my mind was bent on finding Ellenor. 
Braving the consequences, however, I entered boldly, 
and went round the wooden sides, taking my steps 
warily to avoid a fall. 

The place was empty but for an owl that hooted 
at my presence, and a frightened deer that had seen 
me when I stood at the entrance, silhouetted in the 
moonlight. He waited in trembling in the darkness, 
but when I passed in, and he could no longer see me, 
he plunged out of the place with a little scream of 
fear. The sudden rush startled me so much that it 
was some time before I could regain my courage and 
resume my search, which proved a vain one. 

Again I went into the open, only to stand in fresh 
bewilderment. I had come to a spot where the elms 
formed a long avenue, down which we often rode when 
we had been to the castle. Between the trees in that 
long straight way the moon sent shafts of light over 
the grassy path, so that if any moved along it they 
could be seen. A deer dashed across the way, roused 
by what he had heard, for in the distance were three 
horsemen, who, as they cantered up the avenue and 
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emerged from the black shadows into the moonlight, 
could be more and more plainly seen. 

Did I dare to stay until they came up to me, or 
should I fly? Yet as they drew nearer I saw that 
one at least of the three was dressed in the garb of 
a gentleman. The moon played on the silver buttons 
of his coat, on his steel spurs, and the rich ornamenta- 
tions of his horse's harness. He at least might help 
me in my search. The riders, however, did not pass 
the spot at which I stood, but turned aside when a 
few yards distant from me, as if to ride to Dalkeith 
Close. If I suffered them to pass, I must make my 
hopeless search alone, and knowing this, I sent forth 
a shrill call, which brought them to a standstill. 

*' Who goes ? " cried he who led the way, swinging 
his horse round, so that he looked down the avenue. 
Then my heart bounded with gladness, for I knew 
that he who spoke was none other than Lord Dalkeith. 
In a few moments I was telling him my story. 

" She must have been walking in her sleep," ex- 
claimed Dalkeith, whose consternation displayed itself 
in voice and gesture. " Barnes, ride to the river and 
search. Budgell, do you take the way to the glen. 
For God's sake find my lady ! If harm should come 
to her, I shall go mad." 

As for himself my lord did not wait to see the 
grooms swing round and gallop away, but striking 
spurs into his horse, he was soon riding madly to the 
postern through which I had seen EUenor pass, now 
more than an hour ago. I presently saw him dismount, 
and before many minutes had gone the alarm bell in 
the tower was ringing loudly, the household was astir, 
lights were seen in the windows everyivhere, and then 
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men and women came out at the postern and scattered 
in all directions, my lord among the foremost. 

Gaining fresh courage, now that others were 
searching with me, I went to the spot where, the day 
before, I had seen Cely disappear. What took me 
there I do not know. It was a place which I had not 
yet searched, and I went to it with small faith in find- 
ing EUenor there. Walking swiftly, I thought of 
what Lord Dalkeith had said. Either she was walking 
in her sleep — as my lord told me she had once done 
when she was greatly disturbed — or some evil fever had 
come to her and had driven her forth. As I drew 
near to the bracken other voices could be heard calling 
her ladyship by name, some growing less distinct as 
the servants passed on in their willing and eager search, 
and others drawing nearer to myself. 

After a while I halted with a mingled cry of fear 
and satisfaction. I had penetrated the tall bracken 
but a few yards when I saw a body lying among the 
rank fern growth. It was a woman in a white embroid- 
ered night-rail, her arms outstretched, her face down- 
ward, and she as still as death. Throwing myself 
down beside her, I turned her face to the moonlight, 
and saw that it was Ellenor. She betrayed no sign of 
consciousness. For all that I could tell, even when I 
put my ear against her lips to know whether she 
breathed, she might be dead. I spoke to her, but she 
lay there, and neither answered nor moved, nor gave 
any token of life. Her hand, when I raised it, lay 
heavy in my own, and when I suffered it to go, so that 
I might move her and turn her face to the light, it fell 
with a heavy thud among the branching leaves. 

Standing and turning to those who were now not 
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far distant, I sent forth a shrill cry, which was in- 
stantly replied to, men and women calling aloud, and 
coming forward quickly. Once more going to my 
knees, I took her in my arms, and drew the great cloak 
I was wearing about her, so that the lackeys might not 
see how thinly clad she was; but before I had deter- 
mined how to dispose her, one came up breathless, 
scarce able to utter a word. 

It was my lord. He saw by the moonlight that I 
had a woman in my arms, and going on his knees he 
laid gentle hands upon the face to turn it, so that by 
the moon's kind aid he might see whether the woman 
were his wife or no. 

" My darling ! " he cried, when he saw that it was 
EUenor, and in a moment he had taken her from me 
and was on his feet, holding her to his bosom, and 
kissing her cold lips in the very passion of love, while 
I gently drew the warm cloak about her to hide her 
poor earth-stained feet. 

" Speak to me, EUenor! '' he cried again, heedless 
of the men and wenches who were now standing round 
us; but she lay in his arms without motion, without 
so much as a tremor that told of life. 

He held her away from him so that he might the bet- 
ter see her face ; then with a cry of grief exclaimed that 
she was dead, and once more folding her to his bosom, 
kissed her again and again. What need to think of 
those who were at hand? It was his wife, or one who 
had once been his, whom he loved as he loved his own 
life, and more; whom he esteemed a priceless jewel for 
which all else in this world could be no recompense, and 
to lose which would be to lose everything. 
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He strode across the grass, trampling alike through 
bush and bracken, across fallen timber in the way, 
down into hollows and through pools of standing water, 
heedless of everything but this one desire, to carry his 
wife to the chamber she had left an or hour or two ago. 
He went so swiftly that I could not keep pace with 
him. Even the lackeys were hard put to it to walk 
as quickly as their master, and finally ran ahead with 
the sturdiest of the wenches of the household, to do 
such things as could be done toward the comfort of 
her ladyship. The horseman who had ridden to the 
glen came back on seeing us streaming across the park, 
and responding to his lordship's word, put his horse 
once more to the gallop, to bring a physician from the 
castle, or from the town outside its walls. 

When I came to the great gate through which the 
others had paissed, the light poured forth from the 
hall. Standing at one of the gate-posts was a ragged 
wretch who looked into the courtyard curiously. . What 
had brought such a vagabond out at this hour? I 
had my answer instantly. The fellow turned his face 
to me, as if to make inquiry as to these strange mid- 
night doings ; then my hand went to my heart. 

" Sir Eustace ! " I gasped, almost falling in my 
terror, and only saving myself by clutching at the 
ironwork of the gate. 

He had doubtless thought to see one of the wenches 
of the kitchen ; perchance he meant, to ask what caused 
so much commotion; but he saw my face, and an in- 
articulate cry escaped his lips. Then he swung round, 
and I heard his shoeless feet pattering on the grass. 

A moment later I was alone. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

MADGE MABSTOn's QUEST 

Eaaly next morning Madge was with me, and then, 
for the first time, heard of the night's adventure. Her 
look of deep concern for EUenor passed, and the wild 
gleam that came into her eyes when I told her that I 
had seen Cely at the gate frightened me. I knew the 
woman's nature to be savage, and I seemed to read 
murder in her eyes. 

Throughout the day she was distrait. Her atten- 
tion was divided between her who lay unconscious on 
her bed, just as Dalkeith and I had seen her lie when 
we found her in the house in Lewin's Lane, and the be- 
sotted CFeature who had been EUenor's husband, and 
had brought such sorrow into the young wife's life. 

" If he comes here, mistress, he wiU have to die," 
she said to me, when I told her the story of what I had 
seen and heard since we had come hither. Shrinking 
from the possibility, I sought to dissuade Madge so 
ardently that she finally yielded to my entreaty, and 
promised that no harm should come to the baronet. 

" I will take him back to Lewin's Lane, and suffer 
him to drink his life out," she declared, grimly. " Then 
yonder sweet lady will have no sorrow." 

To this I could say naught, for I confess that I 
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felt that the world would be better for his absence, and 
EUenor's and Dalkeith's happiness assured ; but as for 
murder, the thought of the thing was abhorrent and 
terrible. 

All that day, and through the next night, and dur- 
ing the day that followed, my darling lay#n her bed, 
and none could say whether she would rise from it again 
and take her place in the home as its mistress. Those 
who knew her wished for her recovery, and prayed for 
it ; but they thought of no other graver danger lurk- 
ing than that which threatened because death lingered 
at the mansion gates. Not even Dalkeith suspected. 
Madge and I alone knew how, while she might cheat 
death, she would possibly awake to find that the earl 
was not her husband, and that she was yet wife of that 
soddened wretch who had begun to dog her steps. 
Messengers came from the castle, saying that her Maj- 
esty desired to hear how Lady Dalkeith fared; and 
more than once the royal physician rode to the house 
to see what could be done. 

I thought of it all with much bitterness. Could I 
so control events as to keep Cely from Ellenor? Could 
the fiction of his death be maintained, so that in the 
days of her convalescence she could put her arms about 
Dalkeith's neck and fondly call him husband? I knew 
her gentle nature, and the purity of her soul, and no 
comfort came of my knowledge. I knew of the man's 
honor, and then I saw afresh, and more painfully than 
at any time before, the misery that would follow sepa- 
ration, when, for the sake of avoiding painful meet- 
ings, the two who loved so well would go apart — ^the 
one to dwell in the quietness of our home at Bartholo- 
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me^f and the other, perchance, crossing the seas to ren- 
der a meeting impossible because of the pain that was 
inseparable from it. 

The third night saw EUenor conscious again, and 
as I had pictured it, so it came about. The earl was 
near when she opened her eyes and slowly looked 
around. She saw him and a loving look came into her 
face. He bent to kiss her, and she put her arms about 
his neck, drawing him down to her bosom. 

" My husband, it was a dreadful dream, but, thank 
God, not more than that ! " 

"A dream, love?" his lordship asked tenderly. 
*' What sort of dream ? " . 

I was certain that he did not understand her. 

" I dreamt that Sir Eustace had not died ; that his 
.death was naught but a tale told to set us free, so that 
because we loved we might wed each other and be 
happy. But, oh, if it had been true ! Suppose that he 
had not died, and that the man I saw in my dream run- 
ning into the shelter of the bracken was none other than 
Sir Eustace? Ah ! then would I have to leave you, for 
men and women would cry shame on us for living to- 
gether as husband and wife when we were never such. 
It frightens me only to think of the possibility; but 
what would the reality be? " 

Dalkeith sat on the bedside and held her in his arms 

while he comforted her. To watch him soothing her 

troubled mind with such inimitable gentleness, doing 

so with words and gestures prompted by a heart that 

was full of love, and to know, as I did, that they were 

both deceiving themselves, and that they were no more 

husband and wife than the veriest strangers who might 
24 
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meet — it tore my heart terribly. It served, however, to 
strengthen my resolve to maintain the secret, and move 
earth and heaven to keep Sir Eustace out of sight. I 
turned away and left them, for I could not bear to look 
at them, knowing what I knew, face to face with the 
possibility that at any hour the baronet might make 
himself known, and convince EUenor that she had no 
right to call herself Dalkeith's countess. 

I had this guilty secret, and bore it as my daily 
burden because I loved her so, but whenever I peeped 
into her room, and saw her lying on the bed, her hand 
in her " husband's,'' who never wearied of distracting 
her thoughts from what he believed to be a hideous 
dream, I felt that before long I must inevitably lose 
my reason. How could I be sure of what an hour would 
bring forth? The drunken sot, rendered desperate by 
that eternal thirst, and lack of means to quench it, 
might walk boldly into the hall some day, and demand 
to see Ellenor, and failing her, his lordship. But fail- 
ing him? If he asked for me, well and good ; but what 
if he talked with the men, and announced himself as Sir 
Eustace Cely, whom the world thought to be dead? or 
what if he went round to the kitchen, where the shal- 
low-brained, giggling hussies were ready to listen to 
every tale, even from such creatures as he, rather than 
go on with their work? 

I went to the bureau in my room to see what money 
I had. I took the little leathern bag from the comer, 
and poured its contents on the bed, then counted the 
coins and put them in little piles of ten. There were 
fifty-seven golden guineas which I had not spent be- 
cause neither Ellenor nor his lordship would suffer me 
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to pay for anything, either for dress, or journey, or 
entertainment. If I spent aught it must only be in the 
way of gratuities or charity, so that I might play the 
Lady Bountiful at my own charges. I took the odd 
seven guineas and locked them up again. The fifty I 
put into the bag, and with these I went forth into the 
intolerable heat of that summer's day to search for the 
baronet, who, I felt confident, was yet in the neighbor- 
hood. 

First of all I turned to the lonely hut where Madge 
lodged, but she was not there when I arrived. The 
door stood wide open, and therefore I had no call to 
stay a moment more than was necessary to scan round 
the comers of the outer room, and peer into the inner 
one. I stood in the doorway and called aloud across 
the park, but no answer came. Neither the widow who 
kept the hut nor Madge was there. The birds took 
no note of my calls. Some deer that were sitting un- 
der the shade of the elms close by, flapping their ears 
to drive the flies away, turned to stare at me, then 
partly rose, their hind legs straightened, and their 
haunches at full height, but their knees yet bent, as if 
to be up and away in case of danger. Since it was only 
a woman at the hut — ^perhaps she who sometimes fed 
them in the winter — ^they went down on the grass again, 
and contented themselves with looking at me sleepily. 
They scattered wildly to right and left when, hav- 
ing seen some one in the distance, I walked straight 
through the herd to meet her. It was Madge coming 
back with a bundle of firewood. 

When we met she tumbled the sticks to the ground, 
and waited to hear my answer to her question ; 
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" Is anything wrong, mistress? " 

" All is wrong, Madge, so lopg as that peril threat- 
ens of discovery.'' 

Leaving the firewood where it fell, we walked to the 
hut, which was cool, since it stood beneath the shade of 
some chestnut-trees ; and then we talked. Rough as she 
was by nature, I knew that Madge could be trusted 
where EUenor's happiness was concerned, so that I 
gave her some of the money I had brought with me, 
and bade her, if she met Cely, buy him off, or persuade 
him to leave the neighborhood under the promise of 
more money — anything, so long as she kept him out 
of sight. 

She looked at the twenty golden pieces doubtfully. 
Arc you not afraid to trust me, mistress ? " 
If I did not think it possible that I, too, might 
meet with the man we dread, Madge, I would put it 
all into your care," I answered, quickly. 

The tears sprang to the eyes of this woman whom 
some called unsexed, inhuman, and I know not what. 

" It shall come back to you if I do not find him," 
she said, when she had wrapped the coins in a dirty 
rag, and thrust the little package into her bosom. 
" I will search afresh so soon as I have had some 
food." 

" He shall die first," I heard her mutter, as she went 
to the cupboard, from whence she took bread and meat 
and drink, but she sat at the table in silence, and ate al- 
most ravenously and savagely, as if setting in a store 
of strength for a great enterprise that would tax her 
powers of endurance. She left platter and knife and 
jug on the table, and went forth wiping her mouth 
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with the back of her hand. I thought she was going 
without a word to me, but she paused when she stood 
outside the hut. 

" Mistress, I shall let you know how I fare. I 
mean to find him, and I mean to keep him from her 
ladyship. God bless her ! " she cried, with a burst of 
emotion. *' Who ever spoke kindly to me before that 
day when she saw me in prison? " 

She swung round on her heel and stalked away, 
while I, marveling at the incongruous blending of 
fierceness and gentleness, watched her walk over the 
greensward on which the sun shone mercilessly. Here 
and there a group of resting deer sprang up and 
bounded away at her approach. At times she disap- 
peared behind some trees, but came again into the 
sunlit space. She turned aside once to enter and search 
a deer-house, then came out and tramped on. Her 
form grew less and less distinct, and finally she went 
altogether out of sight. 

She came back to me at night, weary and dispirited. 
I sat listlessly, looking through the open window into 
the moonlit garden, face to face, as I ever was, with 
that dreaded possibility of discovery, only rousing 
from my reverie when I heard the sound of footsteps 
on the pavement of the terrace. At first I was startled, 
for it was midnight, and none, so far as I knew, were 
astir. Rising hurriedly to shut the folding window, 
and secure myself from harm should it be that any 
one was abroad intent on robbery, I saw a woman 
coming toward me. I knew her form, and waited for 
Madge to enter. 

" What news ? '' was my eager question. 
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" None," she answered, almost curtly* ** Yet no 
news, they say, is good news, mistress,'* she hastened 
to add. " I have asked fifty people if I have asked 
one since I saw you, whether they had seen a man 
who at all resembled the baronet, but they shook their 
heads, or said * No ' offhand. An hour ago I was 
stumbling along, not looking where I was going — for 
I was tired, mistress," she explained, almost apologet- 
ically, " and I fell sprawling. When I picked myself 
up a fellow was lying full length, leaning on his elbow, 
and swearing at me for disturbing him in his sleep. 
I bade him come out into the moonlight, but he swore 
the more. I suppose he thought I was only a woman. 
He little knew I was Madge Marston ; so I bent down 
and cuffed him across the mouth, and bade him be silent 
and come out, which he did when I told him my name," 
she said, grimly. " He came out into the moonlight, 
rubbing his bleeding lips with the sleeve of his coat, 
then went back again when I bade him go, after I had 
satisfied myself that he was not the baronet. He told 
me before I left him that he had not seen anything of 
the man I was seeking. That's all," she added, in a 
discouraged tone ; but she rose to her feet after a pause 
and walked about the room excitedly. 

" What if, after .all, he balks us, and my lady gets 
to see liim? " she cried, suddenly. " I'll kill him if he 
does ! " 

I shuddered at the murderous look and gesture. 

She came the next night with the same story of ill 
su(^cess, but this time while the household was yet astir. 
She had asked to see EUenor, and was not denied ; but 
while she had entered gently, she stood up almost de- 
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fiantly when she was questioned unexpectedly by EUe- 
nor, 

" Madge, you were certain, that day long since, 
when you saw the body of a man in the river, that it 
was Sir Eustace? " 

" Certain, my lady," came the dogged answer. She 
had no qualms of conscience, as I had. " Do you sup- 
pose I could make a mistake? " she went on, " Didn't 
I find that on his neck? " 

She put out her forefinger and touched the pend- 
ant, which chanced to be on the table among other 
jewels. 

" I thought that there was just the bare possibility 
of a mistake, Madge," said Ellenor, but with a look on 
her face which showed her hope for a negative answer, 
** I saw a man the other day, while Mrs. Boydell and I 
were riding in the park, who reminded me of Sir Eus- 
tace." 

" God strike me dead, my lady, if I made any mis- 
take ! " exclaimed Madge, fiercely. 

I shuddered to hear the woman speak such 
words, and so emphatically. It seemed such an aw- 
ful thing, and I almost expected to see her fall lifeless 
on the floor. 

" Thank God, then, 'twas only a dream," said my 
darling, leaning back among her cushions with a 
happy smile of relief on her flushed face. 

Madge left her, and went toward the window ; but 
while she walked across the floor I saw her falter, and 
her hands involuntarily clasped together. Ellenor's 
back was to the window, so that she saw nothing; but 
I, standing somewhat behind her, saw what Madge saw. 
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and an exclamation escaped my lips. EUenor turned 
to look at me, then put out a hand to take my own. 

" What is it, Kate? Are you ill? You look pale 
and frightened." 

" It was a momentary spasm of pain," said I, pull- 
ing myself together, but unable to control my trem- 
bling fear, 

I was white to the lips when I turned and saw my 
face in the mirror, and EUenor, weak though she was, 
rose to her feet and brought me a restorative from the 
table. She sprinkled the scented water over my face, 
and called to Jenny, who was in the inner room, to 
bring me wine, and then set me in the chair she had just 
risen from. In doing so, her eyes fell on Madge. 

" Your face, too, is white, Madge. Are you ill ? " 

" I am tired, my lady. The heat has been great to- 
day, and I have been in the sun for hours. I'll go 
home at once and sleep." So saying, she stalked 
across the floor, and went out of the chamber quickly. 

I knew why she went, for I knew what she had seen 
— ^what I, also, had seen when she turned her back on 
EUenor. A man's face was at the window. He was 
peering into the room as if he would see all that was in 
it ; and the face was that of Sir Eustace Cely ! 



CHAPTER XXXVn 



THE EIVEE's bank 



I SOUGHT for sleep in vain that night, and long be- 
fore daybreak rose and dressed for the mere sake of 
passing the time and occupying my mind. To lie in 
bed while such an intolerable peril threatened was im- 
possible. I had tried it long enough, only to rise and 
walk the floor in what was very much like frenzy. I 
went on my knees and prayed incessantly, and the 
words were always the same, for none others would sug- 
gest themselves: 

" God have mercy ! Let there be no discovery ! " 
After a time, in sheer exhaustion, I sat at the win- 
dow, waiting for the earliest streak of dawn, as if the 
first silver line across the black sky would bring me 
some sort of hope. The coming light might aff^ord 
assurance — a futile thought, perhaps, but for the fact 
that I had been pra^ang all night, and must needs feel 
that something would come of it. 

The darkness seemed to be growing less when I 
heard some footsteps, and presently there stood some- 
thing shadowy at the window. Whether it was a man's 
or a woman's form I could not say, so that I looked and 
wondered, and what was more, I rose from my chair in 
deadly fear. It might be Cely ! The uncertainty did 
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not last many moments, for there came the well-known 
tap upon the glass, and I was sure that the one with- 
out was Madge Marston. My fingers lost their power, 
so that my haste to open proved a failure, and it was 
a slow task after all to throw back the window so that 
she might enter. 

Madge stepped into the room, and stood speechless 
for several moments, but she trembled so much that I 
seemed to feel the floor shake at my feet. 

" Any news, Madge? " I whispered presently. 

" Come and see," was her only answer, and there- 
upon she turned on her heel and went out again to the 
terrace. 

" What news, Madge? " I asked, stepping out into 
the cool air and laying my hand on hers ; but she drew 
her hand back with a gasp. 

" Ah ! do not touch me, mistress. Come and see." 

In the twilight of the new morning I followed her 
along the terrace, and down the steps. Then she crossed 
the grass, which I felt cold and wet to my feet, although 
they were well shod, and ere long we passed the postern- 
gate and thus into the park. There I sought to place 
myself level with her, but she would not suff^er it. If I 
went forward hurriedly she divined my purpose, and 
pressed on faster, until I found it difficult to walk so 
as not to be left far behind. 

Again and again I called to Madge whenever by an 
effort I had gained upon her: " Madge, what news? " 
and there was always the same answer: " Come and 
see." 

We passe^ the forester's hut in which she lodged, 
and I thought that since we had been drawing near to 
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it I should there receive an explanation; but Madge 
tramped on, only pausing when I halted inquiringly at 
the door. 

" Come, mistress. Not there." 

" Madge, tell me, I implore you, what you want 
to show me ; what you have heard or seen." 

The sun was now above the horizon, and I saw the 
woman's face for a moment. It appeared in that quick 
glance to be the face of one in a frenzy which, with 
infinite effort, she was able to control. Perhaps if she 
did more than repeat that monotonous " Come and see," 
she would lose her power over herself, which was the 
last thing she would wish to do. 

The deer had got up to shake themselves and break 
their fast while the sun was still low, but they stood 
to watch two women crossing their path when the world 
was yet asleep, one following the other with a few 
yards of space intervening, and neither of them speak- 
ing. Away in the distance I could see the river, first 
of all among the night mists which the rising sun was 
showing up in their pure whiteness; then the waters 
with their sheen of silver. 

" Why to the river, Madge? " I asked, stopping to 
lift my dress, which by this time was heavy with the 
dew. She had not paused, although she turned her 
head to look back at me quickly. She did not even 
return the old answer, but walked oni^th slower pace, 
not to leave me too far behind, but doggedly intent on 
taking me to the spot where I was to see — God only 
knew what. 

We came to the river-bank, and there I stood side 
by side with Madge. A sedge-warbler was singing in 
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such shrill clear notes that while I was eager to know 
why the woman had brought me here, I was listening 
to him and wondering when the world would hear his 
call, and shake off sleep for another day's toil. Madge 
stood dejectedly on the green sod which sloped down 
to the water's edge. At her right was a tree, the lowest 
branch of which was low down, and stretched over the 
shining surface of the stream. 

" Still waters run deep," she said presently, and for 
the first time volunteering to say something different 
to that old answer to my questions during our long and 
weary walk. " Deep, thank God ! " she said again, and 
lapsed into silence. 

Everything was still and beautiful. The birds were 
waking one by one, some of them darting across the 
river among the flies, or coming for their morning 
bath ; for somnolence was no failing of theirs after the 
sun had marked the hour for their sleep to end. But 
this was all as naught to me. I was too anxious to 
know why Madge had brought me here ; what we had 
come to see. Suddenly I had my answer, for Madge 
burst forth with : 

" He is there ! " 

She was pointing into the waters, which were deep — 
so deep that even in the slanting sunshine, which seemed 
to search out all the dark places above the river and 
beneath it, therfawas no bottom to be seen. Here and 
there a fish went by, or paused to return and look at 
something amid the entangled roots below, and once 
a rat plunged into the stream and disturbed the smooth 
surface as he swam over to the other bank. A swan 
came slowly toward us, followed by his mate, who 
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brought her little brood of cygnets, but they passed us 
by, and looked after matters that concerned them more. 

" He is there ! " Madge cried again, for I was be- 
wildered, and did not understand. 

" Who is there ? " I asked after this reiteration. 

" Sir Eustace Cely ! " same the now hoarse answer ; 
for a wave of frenzy seemed to pass over her, and for 
a few moments her face looked murderous, and her 
hands worked over each other restlessly. I trembled 
at being there alone, for I thought that her anxiety 
concerning EUenor had sent her mad ; and to be alone 
with such a woman as Madge without any to protect 
me if she sought to do me harm — I could have screamed 
with dismay and terror. She looked up at me, and see- 
ing my fear in my face, she softened at once. 

" I frighten you, mistress. But listen. What I 
tell you is true. Sir Eustace Cely is there, down be- 
neath those waters, out of sight, but dead ; so dead that 
he will never trouble my lady any more. You shall see 
him for yourself," she added, when I stared stonily into 
the waters. 

I was rigid in the body, neither swaying nor trem- 
bling, but standing like a block of marble, my eyes 
fixed on the spot at which the woman pointed. I saw a 
leaf on the stream. It passed slowly, so slowly, as to 
be almost motionless. A dabchick dairted out from the 
reeds by the bank, and swam past, then suddenly dived 
below the surface. I saw it for a while as it went down 
into the waters, and then lost sight of it; The swans re- 
turned, not so much as looking our way. The rat came 
back from the other side, and the sedge-warbler went 
on with his morning call; but all that time I looked 
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down into the deep waters at the spot to which Madge 
Marston pointed, and where Sir Eustace Cely was. 

" You shall see him for yourself," she had said. 

Did I want to see him? I did not know. 

At last I had eyes and ears for what Madge did and 
said. She left my side and scrambled down the bank 
to where the tree shot out that overhanging branch. 
I watched her closely as she went on her knees, and 
putting out her hands, took hold of the end of a rope. 
It was tied and knotted about the branch, but covered 
by the long grass. Unfastening the knot, she held the 
loose end of the rope tightly. 

" Now watch, and you will know, mistress," she 
said, having first looked to right and left, behind us 
where the park lay, and the curious deer were watch- 
ing our movements, over the stream where there was no 
sign of life save that of cattle that were already gra- 
zing amid the dew-laden, poppy-sprinkled meadow 
grass. Satisfied that none could see us, she put forth 
her strength, and slowly drew in the cord with her 
strong 4iands. Tl-^. was a disturbance deep in the 
waters, and :i h v viKuno.i^.- later I saw something 
rising. ShMici- J i.<^ id \\]vi* 1 might see, but fasci- 
nated, I walr^K'l, ^uid kiu v\ before long what was com- 
ing. It cjun. .loDve tdc surface; the face of a man, 
then the sli '»■•?' rs, an/l then the chest were seen. It was 
the face <>l ^ir Iv.islar-: Cely, unkempt and covered 
with wet ii.iii trui \vv. as that hung over it in streaks. 
But in 'i ' hih^oin. whv le the heart was, was a dagger, 
driven w* .: hmMi \\]i to the handle. 

" Ai ; o'j :sa' iitid that it is Sir Eustace, mistress? " 
askil Madgo. 
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I did not answer for a while. My eyes were on 
something more. About the neck was another rope, and 
to this was tied a stone which would have taxed a strong 
man's strength to lift, and another equally as heavy. \ 
It was a weight that would hold the body beneath the 
waters, and enable them to keep the secret. 

"Are you satisfied, mistress? " 

Madge was impatient, looking about her keenly the 
while, to be assured that none saw what we had there. 

"Yes. 'Tishe." 

" Yes," she exclaimed, with a ring of triumph in 
her voice. " 'Tis he ! My lady need have no more care. 
That drunken wretch will never more come to trouble 
her, and make an end of her married joy. God bless 
her ! I did it for her sake. She was the only one who 
had ever spoken a kind word to Madge Marston, and 
for her sake I would do it ten times over ! " 

She suffered the body to sink slowly. The rope 
passed through her hands until the dreadful thing was 
out of sight. Then, to hide all traces of what was 
below, she cast the end of the cord away from her, and 
that, too, sank, and was seen no more. 

What lies in that quiet corner of ,4l}i^ river none will 
ever know but Madge, and me, an4 God, who looked 
down and saw us that summer's niprninj.^ on the bank. 
None will ever see it until the sea and all earth's waters 
give up their dead. 

(1) 

THE END 
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